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HE Subjed "of Foreſt and other 
Pl. Trees I am very ſenſible has been 
Jet forth by able Hand: But as 
| my. Refidence is much amongſi them, © 
and Temploy Workmen in their Ma- 
nagement, in 4 Country moſt famous for ſuch 

Artificers, 1 may baue come by | fome 727 ul Se- 
crets which others hau miſſed : Befides which, I 
yearly travel hundreds"of Miles, on Account of 
the ſeveral Sorts of Books, I bave, and intend 
to publiſh; whereby I have an Opportunity of 
acquainting myſelf with the Methods uſed in ſe- 
veral different Counties: And thereby am en- 
abled to communicate new and practical Methods 
' welating to the Improvement of this profitable 
Art: An Art, which has hitherto greatly ſuf- 
fer'd by Authors being unacquainted with the 
1 CC Mature 
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$A Matter of ſuch guence, that an Acre of © 
Land # planted bas been worth ſeveral which 
have ſufferd by an Error in their | 

or Foundation. n 
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Priority of R 
its many tranſcendent. Utes 3 but above 
all for Shi building, which, . indeed, 
"are the Walls and chief Fortifications 
of this Kingdom. And however remiſs and indo» - 
lent we have been of late Years, in cutti ng 
and not planting again, this moſt excellent imber, 
as may be ſeen in Ning Park, and many. other Pla. 
ces with an Eye of Pity ; yet of late, * 1 
Nia the ſeveral printed Items, publiſhed _--. 
en under a Concern for their Country's good 3 
ſome of our diſcerning, - able Men, have receive Tack - 


_ Convictions, as have prowoked them to and ſer 
Acorns, or plant young Oaks in man Acres =. 7 
Ground. A ſingular Example of which, in theſe 


Parts, is the moſt noble Duke of Bridgwater, who 
is certainly one of the greateſt Conſervators “.; 
Wood.in this Kingdom. „5 bn . 5 
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3 d Tree of all others; yet 18 Re Pate cee 


ſhorter or longer, as the Nature of the Earth is 
wherein it grows: In Clays it it more tedious, as its 
Roots obtain their Food with more Dic! but 


then its Wood is moſt ſerviceable. 


In ſandy, chalky, or gravelly Stoubds they grow 


much ſooner, from the light, looſe Texture of theſe 


Earths, that Fang an eaſy Progreſs to. the Oaks 
Roots, which brings on its Maturity ſooner than the 
ſtiff, cold Clays will, and therefore they are never ſo 
Jarge in this looſe Soil, as in the more cloſe; but 


then its Grain is clearer and ſmoother. This Tree 


obtains a firmer F ooting in-the Ground generally 
than any elſe; for it's rarely. found that an Oak is 
ee deep tap Root; this in a fich Soil has been 
known in thirty 7 ears to get a Foot Diameter in Bo- 


dy, and when it is arrived to this Bulk, it then 
chrives much faſter, by Reaſon of its arger 
and Head, which now 1s capable of being Wake 


che high Winds, that ſtrains its Roots ind ſet in 


Benefits of the ſeveral Sorts of Weather ; and _ 
fore it is 4 Sort of Rapine to deſtroy ſuch young 
thriving * Trees, that get. at thirty or torty Years of 
Age, more in one Year, than the 2 when younger 
in feyeral ; eſp b fle I at firſt t take Root to- 
wards the T the Ground ; for. in my Obſer- 

vations, -Peldoin ever ſaw a thriving Oak, whoſe 
Roots in the Beginning took deep in the Earth; 


and therefore I think myſelf more than ordinarily ob- 
Hged to Etter a Caveat in this Place, againſt the fa- 


tal, - but too common Practice of planting, ſow- 
ing, and fetting too deep, which ſurely, retard the 
Oak's Growth, and hinder its Magnitude ; Whereas 
this, above all other Trees, ought to enjoy all the 


Propitious Benefits that can be given it, on Account 
| at - 


mee r 
at 8 of its tedious . before it is rightly fit 


3 Oaks ig in my Grounds, | 
which T call the ts hn ſp reading oth, „ and the. mw : 
right, taper O th w ow very well, 

if 50 Fw firſt high enough, gow voy their : 

L Ris may be obliged 70 ſeek their Food from the 

Top and beſt Part of the Ground: And here, if 
any is ſo curious to prefer Plantations of one Sort 

before” the other, it is only ſowing or ſetting the 

largeſt Acorns of the different Trees; or if there 
are Walks or Rows to be made of them, the Diſ⸗ 
tance in this Reſpect muſt be allowed accordingly ; 


for the ſpread Oak requires as well fifty or fixty 


Foot TH om as the other forty or fifty ; and this 
Diſtance will very well admit of the growth of Un- 
derwood, that may be fell'd at every A Years 
End to great Profit, eſpecially if it be Sallow or 


Aſh; theſe two being the moſt advantageous of all 


others for their quick Growth, and the many. Uſes 
their ſtraight Poles m r th be. converted to, as here- 
after I ſhall obſerve when I write of Underwood: 
Or if the Sallow alone is planted altogether with the 
Oak, it wilt be found malt agreeable, becauſe this 
Root runs not very deep nor broad, which will give 
leave to the Oak to make his flow Pace with little | 
Interruption from the quick. Growth of this moſt 
profitable Underwood: And thyrefore it is, that 
neither - Beech, Oak, or any other ſtindard Tree, 
ſhould be permitted to grow in Company with the 
Oak, bene of the great Prejudice that may in 
Time enſue from their quicker mounting into the 
Air; and then it's likely the Oak will ſuffer in its 
low Head, by the Drip of their taller ones; which 


Majorſty, wherever it happens, they will be ſure . 


to maintain, from the great Advantages they enjoy, 


by the Sun, Air, Rain, and Dews, that ever will 


be moſt * to the — . by the free 
B 3 


0 or, the. err and... 
2300 erer xtention they meet Sith; to re- 
— ceiyeths-Sin' 8 Attraction and nouriſhing Heats. on 
all Sides | their ſpreading Heads : That then will 
E to perſpire, and Twe eat out their crude and 
naxiou#/Fuices in the Day Time, which cs ey imbibe 
and rn in by Nights, "through the many "Peives* of . 
their ſpungy Barks, Leaves, and Fruit; and it is 
| thereby that Trees ſubſiſt in a true Regimen 72 
ll Health'and Proſperity; while the low-headed, under- 
ine one, grows moſſy, ſcabhy, knotty, and ſtunted, 
for Want of à free En Jen of + ole ac 
Benefits. And this grand Conveniency: not only Ws. 
longs to the Oak, but, indeed, all Sorts of Trees 
whatſoever: And it is here that the Vegetable. is 
obliged to receive and take in by Nights and foggy - 
Days, thoſe peſtiferous and inſanous Particles of 7 
Air, which are great Enemies of their Life, and 
would likely end in their Deſtruction, were it not for 
a due Evacuation of the ſame, by a free Perſpira- 
tion through the ſeveral Parts of _ different Bo- 
dies, by the Sun's moſt powerful Influences; that 48 
Degrees brings on ſuch a Rarefaction ef the Sap 
„ Juices, as to cauſe them . vigorouſly to diſchar 
cheir phlegmatick Crudities, that the Tree Kerbe 
tely receives. 

In order then to raiſe great Numbers of Oaks! in 
the beſt Manner; I ſhall obſerve, that in A eee 
Maſt Year, due Care ſhould be taken, 9 4 the 

Beginning of Novenber, or ſooner, to collect and 
get the lagen and ſoundeſt Aerons (for the Big — 
of all Seeds are beſt) when they fall from the 

| through Ripeneſs, for the full Maturity of — * is 
a main Thing; when enough are gathered, the Diſ- 
| poſal of them is next to be conſidered. If Conye- 
nliency allows them to be ſown at the beſt Time of 
all they ought to be got into the Ground as ſoon as 
8 poilible, upon the fineſt and well dreſſed mellayy 
Ground, that has been under a ee for this 
952 | Purpoſe, 


” N | e 
. ke pp l GK e ; 
Furpole, . the who le Hümmer, it not the, Miner us 
wy * d 1. #337 755 211 in 
Vai TIE: 8 Ways that have been prafliſed<in 
t 5 IK, ee ee and different 
Opinions ef Men; hut as I take it to;he-my Buſi- 
nels at -preſent,. if IL capz.to ſhew the cheapeſt and 
moſt p olitable Way to obtain 2 Wood of: Oak; 1 
ſhall therefore, begin with. ſowing Acorns: in broad 
Lands on this Tolle, Earth. Let the Land be 
oughed into very ſmall Thoroughs immediately 
efore the ſowing of the Acrons ;; then take two 
Buſhel of them, and ſow out of a Seed Cot, by the 
broad Caſt. of the Hand, then harrow then in at 
Diſcretion; This Quantity, if they take, wäll more 
than furniſh : an Acre of Ground; but here is Allow- 
ance given for Incidents from Fowls and Mice: 
From this Management, perhaps, there will ariſe an 
Objection, that this large bodied Sted will not be 
haled or covered, pecadte in broad Lands there is not 
- ſultielent Hollowneſs- of Ground to cover their 
Bodies from the Injuries of - Weather, F owls, and 
Mice, Ta:this1.anfwer, That there is Depth enough 
between the Thoroughs to envellope and cover moſt 
of them, by Means of; the harrow Fynes; ihſomuch, | 
that if theſe or the greateſt Part of them grow that 
are coyered,. there will be a ſufficient Number to 
| ſtock the Ground if the reſt were all carried off but 
that Danger is not ſo great, if we conſider that in a 
plentiful Year of Maſt, and at that Seaſon of Otto- 
ber or Navember, there. is full Proviſion for Birds and 
Mice; not only from this Maſt of Oak, but from 
the many Corn Fields that then abound with great 
Store of ſcartered. Grain from the preceding Marek 
which by conſequence: will divert their Search and | 


Queſt after theſe ; And if a Fowling-piecc: is em- 


Pol a little, the Danger will be the leſs, for the 
ooſe Ground will readily receive and draw in the 
Acorn, and then the Hazard is moſtly over from 


B 2 | theſe 


os | FO "of the Nee Woes 
| theſe Sort of: Enemies, and alſo NN the? eather, 
8 >the Radicle having $a, the Ground before 
before the Severities of the Winter, it will thereby | 
be enabled to maintain itſelf from Winter des Wine 
en e becomes à frirdy Oak. KC. 
Tbe next Thing is, to have a wong Fence, Wide : 
no Sort of Cattle may poſſibly break in; and then 
there is no more to be done, but to leave this ſowed 
E to Providence, and there i is no. Fear” of the 
belt and e of Woods. 


| Remarks on the preceding Method.” 


= IS Way of fowing the Acorns and baron 
ing them in, js ſurely the neareſt of all others 
to that of Nature; whic always receives upon, 
and nouriſhes the Seed from the very Surface of the 
Ground, as being the richeſt Part of all the Earth; 
is neareſt, and more ready to take in thoſe Benefits 
that the Sun, Air, Rain, and Dews communicate, 
which are the very vital Parts and Nurſes of the 
young Oaks; and 3 5 the more they enjoy of 
theſe nutritious Influences, the faſter they grow z 
and this is the true Reaſon that thoſe numberlels Ob- 
jects that preſent themſelves to Travellers Eyes, who 
will but employ them in the Views of the deep and 
_ wrong planted Bodies of Trees, are longer growing, 
and ſo become ſet and ſtunted in leſs than half their 
Time, as may appear by the knotty, moſſy. Bodies 
and brouſy Heads of Oaks, Afhes, and Beeches, 
Sc. and that in ſome of my own Fields, which was 
at firſt, I ſuppoſe, by their being too deer lanted, 
that obliged their Roots to make their ay into, 
and ſeek their Food amongſt the red Clays, Gat he. 
about two Foot lower than the Surface; while ſe- 
veral others, that are planted high and near them, 
flouriſh and grow in clean upright Bodies and thrivir 
Heads: This has brought on neceſſitous Conſe- 
— 5 
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5 at les t than half Age, which — the Time char al : ry 
planted Tree runs and grows, more in one Year than 


| 1 in ſeveral, as I ſaid before; by which max 


plainly a the great Value, Moment, and Im- 
: 2 i” leh ſowing and ſetting at firſt che Seeds 


and Sets of theſe, Timber. Trees,; becauſe an Error 


in the Beginning is, the worſt of Errors, as — 
moſt difficult to redreſs, and often irreparable; and 
I think 1 may ſay, that wherever a Seed or Set bg 
| firſt is put into the Ground too deep, it will never 
2 e Free of any Sort St I ſhall 
ollowing Directions, viz. In caſe. you are 
rove a low, wettiſh, vale Ground, by raiſing - 
to pro Wood on the ſame, then with u s er | 
Swing Plough. raiſe the Land up to lie in, half Acres, 
whole Acres, in ſix or in —_ thorough'd Larids 
as your Fancy leads you, and proceed — 295 If it 
is a ſward, graſſy Ground, it muſt be firſt ploughei 
into broad Lands for the Turf te lie and rot from 
' Michaelmas to Lady-Day :\ In April ridge it 5 — in 
June harrow and lay on your rotten Dung, Vir | 
Mould, Marle, Fowl Dung, or other good Dreſ- 
ſing, for the Soil cannot be too rich for this Pur 
poſe: * plough it directly in the ſame Way the 
faſt w was done, that it may lie, mix, and incotporate 
with the Earth againſt your Seaſon, which is to be 
at Aubollantide, the Acorns then being fit to gather 
full ripe TG the Hand ; for theſe Sort 85 large Seeds 
muſt not be beat off the Trees, as many ignorant 
People do, and ſo hinder the Tree from bearing 
ſome Years after, and alſo damage the Fruit to 
that Degree, by the Blow and Fall, as either to 
hinder their taking Root, or elſe to cauſe a half- 
grown dwindling Oak. Now the laſt Ploughing 
you are to perform, is to be done by caſting. down, 
or beginn firſt at the . of the Land. jak 
Ju 
. 


for this Soil generally matters of a Froft, 'and'will 


your Werk is over till yo ; encloſe it from Cle, 

for in this Management y u need not weed at all, 
burt let the Grafs 
ſons for which I Mall hereafter ſhew.” 

But in the Chiltern or Hilly. Givunds, 
+ muſt be alter d; for to bring ſuch into a bine J Tilth, 


you! are firſt to plough it into broad Lands at All- 
„Which let 


: boHantide with the fallow Wheel Plough 

f ving; fot by that Time the 
get then ' harrow it plain, and 

directiy lay on your rotten” "Ding, of ape 


Horn-Shavings, ' Hoofs;*or Rags, or Coney-Clip- 


pings, or Sheeps-Trotters, or Soap. AÆſhes, and i 

mediately bout the Land a-crofs with the fallow 
Wheel Plough : Thus let it remain till Mid/itmmer, 
when it muſt be bouted again a ſecond Time. At 


Micbaelmas back-bout the Ground, down, and wt - 


Allbollantide harrow'it plain: Then take thoſe Acorns 
that have fallen down of themſelves through Ripe- 


neſs on a ſoft Ground, or gathered ones, and ow | 


broad Caſt three or four Buſhels on one Acre, and 
ploug gh them in very ſhallow under Thorough ; 


or theſe Seeds are rather too large to be harrowed 5 


in, unleſs they be ſowed on a tough Ground, and 
on a tough Tilth. By theſe two Methods the Acorns 
are ſecured from the Beaks and Claws of Fowls; 


and if you have a Mind they ſhould be ſo from . 


Mice and Worms, in January following ſlack forty 
Buſhels of ſtone Lime on one Acre, and ſow it 
out of the Seed Cott broad Caſt all over the Ground; 
or, twenty Buſhels of Soot on an Acre, and it will 


drive down the Worm, and diſcourage the Mice: | 


Allo by theſe ſeveral — and nn 
. 2 | os 


broad Cat, 3 Neri Ae bee | 


 veafily let out gas fry res: When is gc 9 


grow as faſt. as ir willy" the Ren- 
the Cle 
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— dri, 0 AK. 
will 74 n6T 
the Earth will 


in. 4 ſtiff clotty Barth, — "the Horſetbe 8; that 
in, red-Clays are often ſoſt, aby reaſon their — 
Heads cannot make their Way out: But when they 
take to grow well here, you may afterwards draw 
out what under line Plants you pleaſe, and only leave 
the Maſter thriving one, which will thus make a 
cleaner, ſtraiter, and taller Tree — its ——— 5 
neous Growth; from their natural Tap and othier 
Roots, than any tranſplanted one wha deter. 
The! Sap of Trees ſtirs at three Seaſons of the 
Year ; in April, at Midſummer, and at Autumn: 
At the two firſt the Bark will peel, but it won't 
between them Times. As it lies in all Parts of che 
T xe all the Winter, at Spring it makes Shoots, 


Leaves, and Bloſſoms; at Midſummer it makes 5 


Fruit; and in Autumn another ſmall Shoot!” TO 
prove the Sap is always i in the Tree, an Oak was cut 8 
down in Winter, and next April the Sap was fo 
fluid in it, that it was peeled as eafy as others piſt 
fell, tho it was cut in " feveral Pieces as it roſes Gig on 
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e dennis plancingrahe A cum r very. 
Forty Foot Diſtalce, in Rows or other ways. 


Firſt, make a Hole of three or four Foot Diame- 


ter, and à Foot or two deep; lay the Earth about 
the Edge of the ſame ini ſmall Parcels, the Begin - 

ning of Winter, for the Froſts to ſhoal and fweet= . 
en againſt the Spring: Or, if you are to plant theſe 
Holes at Allbollantide, then they muſt be 1 3 N 
accordingly before; fo: that either then, or at Spring, 

they may be a fine Tilth and looſe Order; and « 


when 


o 4 
— IOgne 
W 


when fo, rut hrs, a ee vie 1 
Circumference —— haif a Fingers 
Depth, which: by the next car will be up, and 
chen muy be drawn: that are ſuperfluous, e 
| Mz: at left; at this Rate there will be 
twenty-ſeven Oaks left in a ſquare Acre of Ground, 
at one in each Hole: After this the Ground about 
the young Tree muſt be —_— houghed ſeveral : 
| Times a Year, for ten or twenty Nane, and Fences 2 
made about each Oak. 
This Way will — ; wary . but a. 
exceſſive Charge that attends the yearly Management 
of the Oaks for ſome Years, is ſeemingly to me a 
little diſcouraging, tho“ in Probeſs of dime, I . 
lieve, it will pay a Man in Proportion, to fifteen or - 
twenty Shillings each Oak at twenty Years End, 
provided: their Side · Shoots are duly trimm'd, and 
Underwood not planted amongſt them till ſix or 
eight Years be paſt, leſt it get up and 2 n 
r Ongs: to their n. n . e 


Remarks, on the Second Method... 
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1 I 8 Way hes this Advantage, 8 the . | 
| of the Acorns has wider and looſer Room to 
run into than the former; and therefore, I muſt. 
needs ſay, is an excellent Method; becauſe the Hol- 
lowneſs, Fineneſs, and Sweetneſs of any Earth, con- 
tribute greatly to the quick Growth of any Vege- 16 
table therein planted ; and were it poſſible con 4 
to keep their Roots growing in ſuch a looſe er- , 
an Oak, or any other Tree, would certainly attain 
its full Bulk in half the uſual Time it does: This 
I have in Proportion ſeen experienced by a Trees 
Growth, that was ſet in a Pit or Hole of Joes 15 
Earth of a large Extenſion, which out-run all the 
Trees in Quickneſs of Shoot that ever. I ſaw: © 
121 che Acorn my be ſet as ſhallow as a Perſon 


thinks fits. 0 the Sas — n for twenty 
Fears together, houghed and always kept clean 
from the Tyranny of choaking Weeds: And here 
as the Tree grows up, ſhould a Perſon annually ob- 
ſerve to rub the Body with a Hair Cloath, or Back 
of a Knife; the firſt "Application to be made- uſe of 
in dry Weather; the latter in wet; which will dilate 
its Bark, and open its Pores for readier receiving 
the Sun's Warmth, and the Rain's Moiſture, that 
will feed and aſſiſt a Tree more than is generally 
thought of: It is this that keeps off he grand 
: —— the Moſs, which will inevitably overtake all 
Oaks little or more that want * Lan of Huſ- 

| bandry. 
Theſe ey may be made i in "Roms to abe 
both Ways of the Field, that the Plough may 
thereby — Room to paſs and repaſs the -croſs and 
long Ways of this — the better, and for the 
great Conveniency of ploughing and ſowing any 
ſort of Grain, or Graſs Seeds on the ſame for the 
firſt ten Years of this Plantation, till the Oaks have 
got good Roots, and their Heads high enough in 


the Air as to be out. of Cattle's reach: But then 


here may ariſe an Objection, that the young Oaks 
will ſurely ſuffer, if not ruined, by the Horſe, Cow, 
and Sheep, that may be turned into this Ground to 
feed, if the Oaks be not fenced in. To this I an- 
ſwer, that to avoid the great Expence of cooping 
and fencing each Tree, I would turn no Cattle into 
this Ground, but ſupply it another Way; 3 and that 
is, if Grain is on it, then as ſoon as it is got off, 
plough it up, and ſow it in the next Spring with 
more Grain or Graſs; if the latter, then it may be 
let. to grow, and mom two or three Years ſucceſlive- 
by, to the great enriching of the Ground ; if again, - 
Corn, 1 ' 190 follow that, it's only ploughing the Land 
into a fine Tilth, and dreſs it with Dung or other 
8 ee Aer Sets of 
Underwood 


4 4 
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iderwood- that is to grow dee nl furniſh 
| this Field forever after 
_ © Here, therefore, by a right ene, the 
Charge of Fencing the young Oaks about, may be 
ſaved, and the Ground altogether as well enjoyed 
to Profit; but then, as a Sal unnd to both, there 
ought to be, not only an outſide Hedge and Ditch, 15 
Hut alfo a good Railing within-fide, by driving a 
targe-Oaken Stake at every five Feot Diſtance, and 
pinming or nailing thereto three or four Rows of 
ails, about four Inches deep each Rail; this will 
be an effectual Guard, with the Help of a Man's 
over-fight now and then, and a forbidding Fence 

againſt 1 Night Encroachers and Invaders of a 
Man's Property, who make it their Buſineſs to take 
all Advantages of a diſtant Piece of Ground, fo 
planted and fowed with Acorns, and have ſpoiled 
ſeveral Acres by their Horſe and Sheeps biting the 
leading Shoots before the firſt ſeven Years was Over, 
For the Lucre of the Graſs that grows between the 
young Trees. But if a Fence or Coop was at firſt 
Et about each Hole, that would not ſecure the Un- 
derwood from the Damage of Cattle, which -after- 
wards is to grow between them: Whereas this in- 
fide Railing round the Field at firſt, will laſt twenty 
Years, and thoroughly ſecure both the Oaks, Corn, 

_ Graſs, and Underwood, from all Hurt of Beaſts. 
and greatly from the Rapine of Thieves. 
This Method of planting Acorns in Holes, is not 
altogether confined to a Year, or half a Year's Pre- 
. paration of the Ground, but may be done on a 
ſudden: For, ſuppoſe 1 had a Mind to get a Wood 
of Oak, Aſh, or Beech on a Wheat or other: — 
vr Meadow Ground ; then at Ailbollantide, or at 
Spring, I would dig my Holes at forty Foot Di- 
ſtance, and at the bade Fime bring as much Virgin 
Mould to the Place as is neceſſary, and carry as 
| much- to fb up its Vacancy, wich is — an Ex- 


change, 
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| the Oak? 8 Gro pth or elſe I would mix Soot, Rab 


— IND OAK. , =—— by 
but greatly to our Purpoſe/in forwarding | 


bits Dung, er Fowls Dung, Sc. with the nataral 
aun, out of the Hole, and put it in a. 

If Graſs Ground, the Turf muſt lie at Bot 
— In this I would plant my Acorns directly; 
the reſt of the Ground may be ploughed and — 
according to Diſcretion, with Corn or Graſs, as I 


| have before hinted. By this no Time is loſt, and 


all the Encouragement that can well be given, is 


here made uſe of, Here is ſaved that great Charge 


and Trouble of Summer-waterings, that a 


Acorn does not require. Here is ſaved the fax 


tiguing, hazardous Work of tranſplanting ; and 


Here is a Tree to come up, that will be ſtronger in 


the Ground, and grow after than any Set whatſoever, 
If the Oak is to grow in Parks or other Places, 
where the Herbage is to be fed by Dear or other 
Cattle, then ſixty or ſeventy Foot is but due Di- 
ſtance for the Growth of ſuch Tree and Graſs; and 
by how much they are planted aſunder, the more 
the Oak enjoys a free Air, Circulation of its Sap, 
and Perſpiration of its worſer Part, Which is always 
more promoted and furthered in its Head, if the 
Side-Shoots are conſtantly pinch'd or pulled off, and 


the Ground once Lear digged about the Oaks 


Roots at every - Michaelmas, and afterwards kept 
diſhed in a Bowl-like Manner for the better receiving 


the nutritious Rains, 


Thus an Acre of Ground, worth but five or ten 
Shillings an Acre a Year, may be improved to near, 
if not quite, twenty, with a trifling Charge, which 
too plainly diſcovers the Indolence of many able 


_ Owners who are wanting in doing themſelves. and 
the Nation this great and good Service, _ 1 © 


I have forborn to ſet down particular Calculations 


of: the ſeveral Charges and Expences of railing and 


fencing" in the Holes and Field, 3 that is ob- 
C 2 : _ vious 


* — 


5 N W ek Narure and 
, vious to eue Marte; and is of — or leſſer 5 
Amount, according to a Perſon's Conveniency of 
having Wood and Servants of his on; or as that 
Part of the Country, where the Operation is per- | 
* is nearer or further off from . Ns 


4 Third Way. 


N D. thark is, when by rel Plonghings and 
LN 2 good Dreſſing, tlie Earth is got into good 
Order, and lies in broad Lands, to ſow the Acorns 
half under Thorough, and half on the Surface, as we 
often do Peas and Horſe- Beans: At firſt the Man 
ſows half the Seed all over the Piece of Ground, and 
ploughs them in as ſhallow as poſſible; when that is 
done, he ſows the other half over the ſame Ground, 
and harrows them in; this ſecures one half, howe- 
ver, from the Fowls and Weather: But this accord- 
ing to the Mind of each Perſon; for my Part, I am 
for following the Steps of Nature as clofe as I can, 
and I think I cannot copy her more nearly than har- 
| rowing in the Acorns as I have ſaid before, that they 
may grow from the very Top of the Earth, as all do 
that tall from Trees, or dropt, and left by Fowls or 
Mice; as it alſo is with the great Numbers of Cher- 
trees, that grow in our Woods, occaſioned by the 
Es, that the Fowls —_— from their Beaks _ 
odies. 


Remarks on the 7 rd Method. 


Confek that dere the Ground is a true e Loam, 
and that ploughed into a fine hollow Tilth, and 
"Ih again furthered by Cart-rotten Dungs, the Acorn 
here may ſpeed very well; but without this Manage- 
ment, I think it is but Male-Practice, and will great- - 
ly endanger. burying the Acorns ; as I knew it once 
done ſome Y ears 2805 by a Man' s following the 
: Plough, 


a. So, Yip, w Ay 
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Plaough, and ſtraining in the Acorns every ſecond 
Thorough of a Wheat Stitch, that vras thus ploughed 
don into broad Lands, which abſolutely buried the 
Acorns, and the Owner loſt both his Hopes and Pro- 
fit by ſo doing; becauſe the Earth was heavy and 
clung for Want of ſeveral Plonghings that ſhould. 
have preceeded the Sowing of the Acorns ; and alſo 
for Want of its being well dunged, that would have 
t the Ground into good. Heart, and kept it * 


low ew _ free and cafy Spoutingy of che Bed. 2 


4 Fourth . 9 


L's, if 7 dacy nat anſwer a > Perſon” 8. 155 
clination of ſowing the Acorn as ſoon as ripe; or 
that the Ground is too wet and low for venturing 
them at that Time of the Year then the Owner 
may lay them in dry Sand upon a Layer of that, 
then a Layer of Acorns, and ſo on in a Tub, Bar- 
rel, or Room, which will ſtop the Acorn's Growth, 
and make it fit for ſowing in February or March, in 
a true fine Tilth and well dreſs'd, Ground. In this 
Caſe, a Method ought to be adapted to the Nature 
of the Soil and — of the az aud therefore, 
— ſuch a wet low Earth, broad Lands are very im- 
* to ſow the Acorn in, becauſe the Wets would 
and ſtunt the young Oaks, .and hinder them 
= ever attaining a proper Bulk and Stature: For 
which Reaſon, when the Ground is jn true Order, 
and in broad Lands, either with the Foot or Wheel- 
Plough, make a Stitch or .Ridge at a Bout, and 
ſtrain in the Acorns by a Man's Hand in two Tho- 
rougzhs a little Diſtance in the Stitch; then run the 
Plough. between, which will make a Hollow or 
that covers and fills in both, the Thoroughs 
at once; and ſo on after this Way throughout the 
Field; leaving between each Stitch or Ridge three, 
| iy, or more Whole Feet of whole Ground that is 


not 


of the Neue againſt the Damage of Wets and 1 


T knew an ignorant Perſon onee-keep Acorns: allethe 


{Op te Natrouns | 
ill very — e Ne: — = 


Chills, that in many Grounds is the Bane of all | 
Things that = therein. TREES the 
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8 wh Acorns are ſawn in \ Stitches, or | Ridges; Y 
at no greater Diſtance: than what is neceſſary . 


for the Spread of the Oaks Roots, there ſhould no- i 


thing elſe be ſuffered to grow but them; and this 
may 2 done by the Interſpaces being kept clean 
with Houghs, and 22 the young Trees will have 
a 1 Advantage by this high ſowing; becauſe 
ny of their Roots will run almoſt Level with the 
Ground; and be better watered by the Rain's Deſcen- 
ſion from the Top and Sides of the Stitches ; ſo that 
here wall be nothing more to do, than looking after 
their Bodies and keeping them from Mofs, the 
Growth of Side-Shoots, and thinning them where 
they. are too thick. I have planted ſeveral Apple- 
Trees, in my Orchard, in Stitches, that by this 


Means grow as faſt again as thoſe in the Levels. At 


Leyburn in the Vale I have alſo ſeen a fine Apple- 
Orchard, that, becauſe the Ground was flat and wet- 
tiſn, they planted the Trees on high Ridges made 
by che F oot-Plough, by ridging up four or ſix Foot _ 
broad of Earth. So likewiſe either in the Vale or 


Chiltern may Oaken Sets be planted on theſe Ridges 


alone, or with fallow Sets or Cuttings, Ic. But here 


I muſt farther obſerve, that in laying by Acorns all 


the Winter to ſow in the Spring, ſome will judici- 

ouſly ſpread them all over a boarded Floor, in a-thin 
Manner, in Order to keep them from heating and 
ſprouting, and is what will do very well if preſerved 
12 rom the Froſt, which is another Enemy to this Seed. 


cold 
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| cold Seaſon in a Heap in a Chamber, and ſo ſpoiled 
many of them, and damag'd the Plantation of Oaks 


which grew from the reſt; few of the Acorns haying 
eſcaped a Bruiſe, or ſpring in ſome Degree before 
they were ſown : But what added to this Misfortune, 


| the Ground, Which was a loamy Gravel in the Chil- - 


tern Country, had but one Ploughing allowed it off 
a Stubble, ayd then the Acorns were plou ghed in ſo 


| deep, that many never came through; and thoſe 


that did, at twenty Years Growth, were rage. 
ſtunted, poor, ſmall Oaks, mn beſides th 3 


Ground at leaſt half Treeleſs. 


Oak peeled as it ſtands, and remaining foros 


= three Vent Hardens the Sap almoſt * unto 
Heat. 


"An Oak felled in Winter, and another in April; 


me firſt rotted, when the laſt was ſound. 


Right Eglise Oalt makes a Caſk that will laſt as | 


long again as that ef Norway: Norway Oak is com- 


only fo porous, that if you put ſome Spittle at 


che End of a Stave, a Foot or more long, and blow- 
at the contrary End, it will ſputter like a Piece of 


Cane, if the Grain runs ſtrait, and there is no Knot 


between. But ſound Engliſh _ cut down, at a 
right Age, from a good Soil, s generally 0 of too 
cloſe Parts to admit of ſuch a Pro 


An Oaken 'Thraſhing-floor was laid half with 


5 Planls ſoak' d in black Pond Water, and the other 
half with unſoak' d Planks; at fourteen Years End 


the firſt wWas (ound, When the laſt was rotten at the 
Bottom Side. SE 

Oaks made Pollards, is quite wrong ; for while its 
ſlow Shoots are growing, the Body of the Tree is rot- 


ting. Oak will grow better in wet than dry Ground. 


1 re heard of à tranſplanted- one, in a moiſt Soil, 


Pay 8 l. at = Years Growth. 
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11 am told by a Perſon now living that ſaw it) 
chere was, about forty Years ago, half an Acre f 
Land ſowed with moſt Sorts of Seeds of Wood, that 
the Owner could get, amongſt which were Hazel- 
Nuts; theſe invited the Beys as carefully to carry 
them off, as he brought them on; - which Accident 
ſo inftamp*'d the Tranſaction on the Memory of 
thoſe that were the Gatherers of the Nuts at that 
Time, as cauſed them to remember the Matter (as 
they ſay) truly well. And there is now on the ſame 
Piece of Ground good Oaks, Beech, Aſh, c. that 
grow very well from the Perſon's harrowing, all the 
Seeds in, which as ſoon as done, he ſowed Hens 
Dung all over the ſame, that by the Winter-Rains - 
was waſhed in before the next Summer. This Me- 
thod wat attended with great Succeſs, for the Fowl- 
Dung made the Seeds puſh up and run vigorouſly, | 
ſo that they overcame the Weeds, and made their. | 
Progreſs without their Hindrance. 


Remarks on the Fi ftb Met bod. 


HIS Way 1 is fall Sowing and full Dreſling 

at one and the ſame Time, which admits. of - 
no other Improvement than cleaning, fencing in; + 
pulling off the lateral Shoots as they Pear, and 
thinning where my are too thick. 7 


\ al Sixth May. 


H E RE is in my Neighbourhood a Man that. 
the Farmers in general allow to underſtand © 
1 very well, and is often imployed in 


Wood-W ork, who * That if a Piece of Ground 
is 
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- by = for a Wood of Oak, there is not (in his 


Opinion) a better Way to obtain it, than to Neuen ⸗ 
5 and let it run over with wild Graſs and W 


which it will do in one Summer, and at the End 
thereof, about Allballantide..or et to ſow four 
Buſhels of Acorns, or mare, broad Caſt on each 


Aere thereof; and do nothing more chan fence in the 
Ground from Damage of Cattle, ta have a Wood | 
the quickeſt and in the beſt Manner of all others 
3 — for ſo doing are theſe, vix. 
Firſt, This Graſs — Weeds, by its large Bur- | 
then, will cauſe a great Hollowneſs on the Surface 


of the Ground, 1 5 by its dying on the ſame, be- 


games one of the beſt Manures, not only by helping, 
to keep in the Spirit of the Earth, Which all Shades, 

certainly contribute too, but returns ſaline, nitrous, 
and ſulphurous Qualities back again, by the Dung 


and Dreſing ts rotted Fogg makes, and thereby 


25 round under a gradual Fermentation, 
and allow, ip 


Foot in woody Grounds z, or where a good Crop of . 


Peas, or other Staver | in great Quantities has been 


taken off. 


' Secondly, That this and all Ground ths ſuch 


2 Suction and Attraction inherent to its Na- 
ture 0 being the Mother of all Things) as will 
eagerly draw 

therefore it is, that the Earth freely receives and 


Sorts of Seeds into its Surface; and 


ſhelters the Acorn, ſo that it will lie in this looſt 


mellow, moiſt, warm Earth; and by next Sum- 


mer grow with great Vigour, and be defended from 


tbe Damage of Droughts by the Cover of this 
Graſs and Fogg ; which by yearly conſuming on 
the Ground, becomes a yearly Drefling to the young 

Oaks, and will pen them on with great F ertiliry, 
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Texture of Parts, as is moſt 2 
evidently felt. 8 the ſoft, hollow Tread of one's 
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S. .. Remarks en the Sixth Ale, 


1 Car t y. but this Way has a 8 5 


-Succeſs attending it, by reaſon it is ſo neat Ant 
of Nature; for in a four Acre Meadow of jmy on, 
adjoining to my Houſe, there were reckoned 9 | 
Mowers to be to hundred young Oaks, or IK. 
Frches long, that ſponraneouſly grow up from the 
Acorns that were brought there by the greateſt Ar- 


tiſts in the World, the Fowls and Mice; who made | 


this Piece of Ground their Rendezvous to feed on 


the Acorns, that they collected and brought from 


the adjacent. Woods. My Number are fifteen in- 


cloſed Fields, conſiſting -of Meadow and ploug hed 


Grounds, nine others I rent of our Parſon : Now in 
all the ploughed and Meadow. Fields, I believe Tmay ' 
ſay, there were growing this Summer, 1732, great 
Numbers of young Oaks from the Acorns that Birds 
and Mice brought on the Ground, from Trees that 
the Year before were almoſt full of them; by which 


bi appears, that the Fowls and Mice-are the firſt 


Bringers on, and Sowers of the Aebrns in the Mea- 


| dows arid ploughed Ground; becauſe its Body be- 


ing a large Solid, cannot be fu ppoſed to be ſcatter*d 


Over ſuch Ground by the Wind and why the Mea- 


dow or any other ſmooth ploughed Ground ſhould 


have a greater Share of this Seed, than the rou gh, 


clotty Land, is eaſily accounted for: ' Becauſe here 


is ſmooth Walking, and eaſier Acceſs to each others | 


Company, which is agreeable to Fowls' as well as 


| Beaſts ; and here is the Plate; that they are beft ac- 


quainted with, from their uſual frequenting at other 
Times in the Y ear, in queſt of Worms, Snails, Cc. 


which in the rough Grounds cannot be ſo pleaſant, 


becuaſe they there muſt look before they ſtep, and 
ſo loſe in a great Meafure their Enjoyment in feeding 
on this delicious Food, which they are always moſt 


— ith, when they ch eat it in an unobſtructed 


Piece 


2 * 


_ Piece of Ground: Here it is then that they ſcatter 

this ls and ſometimes. leaye it on the fame by 
"Way of Magazine, and Proviſion againſt their next 
Hunger; and ſometimes they bring to theſe; Places 
Branches of Acorns which are not always eaten; At 


chey are ſuddenly ſcared, and frighte ede 


from the Spot of Ground, which in their precipitated 


PFright c: uſes them to leave and forget the Acorns 
they lately brought, and that chiefly by the Rook, 
Crow, and Jay: The Rook upon this Account is 
the buſicſt, and moſt common Fowl of all others, 
by Reaſon of Ie ory Numbers; and it is dif- 
.puted by ſome, Whether they don't bring ſeveral 
"Acorns in that Bag which generally hangs under the 
old one's Throat, and diſgorge them as Pigeons do 
Idle they bring Worms and Water in this Bag, (o 
feed their young ones with; and nothing but the 
Bigneſs of the Acorn makes us doubt their not doing 
ſo by this, in, order to make their Hoards at the 
Bottom of a/ Furze-buſh, and other Places, hich 


the Furze-men often find, as well as Walnuts that 
the. Rooks thruſt in with their: Beaks.; - by which 
Means, are the many young Oaks ſeep on Come 
mons, that are cut down when the Furzes are, by 
the Stroaks of their two-handed long Bills; for it 
often happens that a great deal of this Seed is envel- 
lop'd and covered by the Moſs and Graſs, that the 
hollow Earth in ploughed Grounds will readily and 
naturally receive, nouriſn, and cauſe the ſame to 
ſtrike its Radicle into it; where, at that Time of 
the Year, it has more than ordinary Encouragement 
to grow, becauſe the Rains and Dews are moderate, 
and the Ground avout Michaelmas Time under a 
fertile, bearing State; and by thus getting Root 
eaſily, it ſecures itſelf againſt the Violence of the 
Winter Froſts and Wets. It is common about 
Marlow in Berkfhire for the Boys to follow the Rooks, 
| 9 2 SS to 


* 


28 c W „ . A4 . 
; +" the Wits they bri and leave on 
Gr there. Alſo in the Grove Meadows * 
Mile below Tuinghve, a Ploughman told me, he vl 
plonghed up great Numbers of << we th and = | 
nuts this Summer, 1732, when he tutned up tlie 
Anthills with che long, wide, flurt'd-foot Plongh 
theſe he concluded were "hither by 
Rocks, who feed on them there for their 1 
Safety and Repoſe; and thoſe ' tre . were 
carried away by the Mice, for their Winter Provi- | 
fion ; for the Rock is a ſubtil Fowl, and will 
2 Walnut Tree in a little: Time, and will hoat 
them, as knowing they will be food rived of Aide 6 
Opportunity, by their being vg gather d; hl ſo of the 
Acorn, I have ſeen chem nd a Tree: preſently, by 
their great Numbers, © one 
HFence it is, that 1 ier An a Meadow or N. 
_ pared ploughed Ground, that lies at a fall” 
| ! which from a Wood of Oak, and in an undifttivbed 
Situation, may poffibly have <confiderable Numbers 
'of youn g Oaks grow on the ſame,” beſides what are 
odticed by ſowed Acorns and planted Sets, mere 
the Fowls bringing the Acorns, and feedin 
them there, in a plentiful Maſt Year, And "this 
Field, or Piece of Ground, lies in Reach of the 
Wind's Power, by which they may be conveyell 
from ſome neig er Hedges, or ſingle 
Trees, then will there be as numerous an Iſſue by 
Aſhen Keys, and Gollins of Sallows, Aſps, an 
white Wood, as will quickly com pleat this intended 
Wood, and outdo the very next Field that was 
ſowed or ſet too deep. But I would here be under- 
ſtood, that I am not a direct Votary for any certain 
Streſs to be laid on this Method of increafing a 
Wood of Oak, Beech, Aſh, Sallow, Sc. only to 
me the Poſſibility and Probability of augmenting 
one by-Fowls, Mice, and Winds; for it may be 
depended 


| ie is much the furer Way. 
5 . Seventh ro. 


N. Be Rat pftyre, 1 "my bed n 
tably informed, chat it has been the Practice of 
;— plant a Piece of Ground with young Oak- 
en Trees, as being thought to be the quickeſt Way 
of all others to get a Wood; but then this Meth 
is confined only to the Power of thoſe who are 
Owners of a Wood already; or at leaſt __ to few 
others; and then they dig and take 
Oak, perhaps of four, five, ſix, or eight! os * tre of 
with ſuch a Ball or Parcel of Earth, as when care- 
fully carried and "tranſplanted with the Roots-in it. 
and put into Holes duly prepared before-hand, will 
grow, flouriſh, and come to Perfection wuch ooner 
than the ſmall Set or Acorn; and by loſing Part, or 
all of its Tap- root, will commence its new Growth 
horizontally, and get its Nouriſhment from the 
very beſt art of che Ground, 1 mean the Surface 


and this Work ſhould be done in Ozober, as the | 


very beſt Time in the Whole Year; or in froſty Wea- 
cher, by digging ſome Time before about the young 
Oak, and as ſoon as the Earth is hard frozen about 
its Roots, then take up the Tree and that rages ether, 
and carry it on a Sledge, or other Carriage, to the 
Place deſigned, and take or fence it up very well, 
as directed Far: the Beech; thus an Oaken Wood 
may ſooner than ordinary be brought into 2 State of 
Perfection. 

The latter End of November, 17 323 was the firlt 
Froſt that happef'd t Winter, when ſeveral Fir 
Trees, I believe twenty Foot high, and eight Inches 
= in Body, were tranſplanted in this Man- 


ner, vn a Common near me, with a Beech at every 


ten Foot Diſtance between tem, for "= the 
ew 
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30 ; I f che Nu e d | 
Yon ahead Hors that, ot the Fad of: 


Viſto ; the Turf Was firſt p pared off, and: the under 
Mould looſen'd ; on this 3 planted the Trees, and 


mounded them up with Turf they pared off about 


the Place, which was ſufficient ty the Earth they 
brought with the Trees Roots; putting at the fame 


Time Wheat-ſtraw between the Layings of the Turf, 
to keep the Froſt off in the Winter, and the Draught 


of the Sun and Air in the Summer; after this, they 
ſtaked Ft: Tree with TK WA of le ten F 7 
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The Nature wid Improvement f the -B1 B 'B en. 


, 1 E white, or Silver-Beech 3 is the WARY com- 
mon in theſe Parts, where we abound i in Moun- 


tains and hilly Grounds of Chalks, Clays, Gravels, 


and Loams, Which make conſiderable Returns G 


Profit to their Owners in the Growth of this valuable 


Tree: *Tis this Tree that makes many Parts of 
England happy in its Productions, and chiefly, be- 
cauſe it will grow on the Sides and ſteep. Deeli ivities | 


of chalky Hills, where no'other Timber will thrive 
fo well; as may be ſeen in that long Chain of high 
| Grounds, that runs from Dunſtable to near Walling- 
ford, which is above twenty Miles to the Weſtward, 


and hes moſtly contiguous to the fertile Vale of 


Ailoſbury. 


The black-grain'd, or black-bark”s Beech, whoſe 
Wood is of a longer Duration, will thrive, and make 
1ts plentiful Returns of Wood, and Maſt, in the Flats 
and Levels of this our Chiltern Countty and, to 
ell 


eb 


119 


. 


1 02 


the greateſt Oaks have, and do flouriſn in this Vale 
that refuſes Entertainment to the Beech, notwith- 
ſtanding the many Attempts that have been made by 
ſeveral to obtain their Growth there; particularly by 
Sir Thomas Leigb, the preſent Repreſentatiye for 
Aileſbury, by their ſowing the Malt, and planting 
young Beeches.amongſt or near their Oaks, within 
a few. Miles of that Town, but to no Purpoſe ; for 
the Beech will never make a good Tree in their vale, 


ſpewy, and wet Soil; nor will the Oak, nor indeed 
any other Timber-Tree, grow to any Profit in chal- 


ky Grounds ; which obliged our Forefathers, as well 


as thoſe of the preſent Age, to ſet the Sides of their 


chalky Hills, Sc. with Beech-maſt, where this Tree 
will run up to a vaſt Height, with great Expedi- 
tion; as may be ſeen on that worthy Gentleman's 
Eſtate, John Duncombe, Eſq; at Barly-End, near me: 


Nor can I be of Opinion, that the Oak and Beech 


grow beſt together; but on tif contrary, I believe 


5 
TACIN | 


of a 
> + peſt in > ed own - — becaufe the B 
| grams tog falt for the Oak's Pace. and, as if Na- 
ture delighted herſelf with the entire Growth of AN 
Sort, it r happens in our Chiltern, that where 
a Wood of Oak has been fell'd, a Wood of Beech 
bas ſpontaneoully ſucceeded; and when this has once 
got Dominion, it will be ſure alwa ays to remain Ma- 
Fx Ibis very Caſe has happe nd to Sir Williat | 
| Stanbope s Wood, about twenty Fer: o, within a 
Quarter of a Mile of m Houſe. cat d The Great 
He, where the young Beeches grow fo faſt in the 
Room of the Oaks, that it is thought they 1 wil be fit 
to fell about twenty Years hence. 7 
This Tree furniſhes Boards for Outſides of Barns, | 
Floors of Chambers, and for Threſhing, Wood for 
Fellows of Wheels, Frames of Chairs, Ship and 
Mill-wright, Turners of hollow Ware, and evert for 
Wainſcott: In the Water this Wood is ſaid to lie 
hundreds of Years without Decay, which makes it 
ſo ſerviceable in Mill-work, &c. that they have 
_ chiefly by theſe Means proved it Timber, which 
formerly in many Places was deemed otherwiſe, par- 
ticularly in Hertfordſpire. A famous Inſtance of 
which happen'd between-----Uxly, Eſq; Defendant, 
andthe Rev. Mr. B:iby of Carrington, Plaintiff, about 
the Year 1725; the Conteſt was ſome Time 'before 
the Barons of the Exchequer, but was at laſt given in 
Favour of the Defendant, on Account of its Tim- 
ber-Uſes in Mill-work, Keels of Ships, and in 
Houle-building, &c. ſo that in Hertfordſhire it is 
now deem'd 7 imber, : as well as. before this Trial 
it was in Bucks, after twenty Years old, and then 
Tythe-free; but if any Beech is fell'd, and another 
from the ſame grows up, W 1 is to be rythed when- | 
ever it 18 cut down. be 
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out; for, tis this Sap Mal breeds the Worm. 
. and in more ee e in any other, cauſing a 
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ee Tk oe Barn-fovring, where they are 


5 2 75 "oy Pond or River, and there let 
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ſwift Rot, and other Misfortunes; which very mate- 
rial Point has not, as J know of- been yet wrote of 
by any Author; and it is Jo perfectly neceſſary to get 
the Sap out of, the Beech, by ſome Means or other, 


| beforethe Wainſcot-Boards & Planks, Sc. are made 


EE of ; heath, ofheryle, they, will Arden out. and * 
=p o 95 115 looring e 7 


are nailed down ever ſo faſt; a8 I have proved in. a. 


3 Garret-flog r.of my own, . which unfortunately fired 


Non” s Houle z but ſeveral of the Beechen 
5 00 were preſerved; yy laid fork N N ſince 
7 never ſtirred : Therefore if the Sap could 


be 1775 out, 1 doubt not ier de would lie as well a8 


oth 1280 3 as plainly appears wa theſe of mine that 
RD L tch⸗ 1 the S burnt out: But in the 


Pre Korn 15 1 Pins, they may lie well 


KJ immediately after ſawing 


|; of fly | Mons after, which the the + 11] be 
Ts | & ded and hp? 88 ES. 25 
ol 


1 Ge bu then he 
3 288. and ſoaks them in 
Prion had the Conveniency 
of falt Wass, 1 mould think that would be much 
better. By this Time, he ſays, the Sap is ſo dead- 
nec and hardened, that . es cannot breed o ; 
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but cle for Barn-fides, * ne] 
| Wear the leſs Power the Foils, has, 


prom nor r ſo much in ir 3 =P) hes himſelf ſor 

er now; that were lain above thirty _ 
— oY Floaring- boards; for which Uſe, thirteen are 
. 84 : 


chase ſawed of ſolid Timbe 
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; AY be made Uſe ee den, gef of 
Beech- Trees, whoſe Bodies do not _ekcte £ 
rwelve or fourteen Inches thick ; that firff ſhould be 


 hewh and ſquar d, and Mortaiſes made! ready for. 


Plates, Chimney-Pieces, und "alſo for Somers and 
Foylts, c. and then thi l T 55 th act 
Rp toe rn ye; Þ 6 Had Foe my fix to- 
1e even e together, 
or two. kick _ P the l "Under th 
Furzen, Fer 9 05 Ir Fig 
0 > ik a alc 6 Our-fid le 8 


Io Fo the Worm to 3 7 and to breed; 
the Worm undoubtedly fas a T: aſte, thb 


and therefore will confec quently leave che « EQ 
Wood, or die in it, 17 — * prevented ee Oy | 


this Extraction of the Sa uch is the p 

of their firlt Increaſe. heſe Somers an 85 1 
le very well next 4 Phe and where 49 8 nds at 
not reſt on damp Walls; but be they at 

their Ends mould wy be dip t in, melted = Pye 

r f 1 kno Hoke that now 
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far the beſt it is, inſtead of cutting this Tree 
Joy mois Wn IT ne i. 


ortnight after Midſummer, when it is 
Jo in full Sap, or in its _ 3 
State, Wa ca | 
and ſixqngly « ojed 4 Branches, 
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Winter- e; 3 WAS 'worm-caten, . 

ben the other e 1 27 
2 of 

| e al this 


or Rs 15 1 8 
out: T 8 Mil 2 eB 
great Dane jand 7 8 
Fifty Years on Floors, — againſt the Sides 17 b 
rf As0jCapt. Cumberlang's Method (forwhich 
2 . Patent) of extract 2 ere de 
Ship-Byildiog, by ſweating them dandy 
1 cannot.lay: how. It ane, Peay | have 205. 
Experience of it: But the Trench- maker is IS. 
cautious f ctting che Sap. 12 of this pods 5b 
as ſoon. as as cut them irc he throws 
them 3 into 0 boiling Water, th direckt Y brings. Ls 
tre. 
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HE bet experitic a Method Gierids,"to ke 
in Summer, and ſaw it out dire&ly for Tim- 


ber- Uſe; for that a_Tree ſo cut ie Pieces, is 
brought under the Power of the Air much more and 
ſooner ay when in one round Body; and then muſt ' 


be carefu 8 from the Sun and Wet, under 
Cover; r 5 will be ſooner 'dry*d out, the 


Colour 25 in, the Wood hardened, and the Worm 


greatly prevented: For tis certain, the Sap of a 


Tree is in two different States 1 in a Lear: In Sum- 
mer, a fluid aqueous Body, rarefied by Heat 3m 


Winter, a glutinous Conſiſtence, denſified by Cold, 


which has cauſed different Opinions about its Circu- 


lation: One Author afferting it to aſcend and def- 


[1 cend gradually all over the Te, as the Blood moves 
in the Body of Animals: Another, That tlie Sap in 


the North - Side is not always ſo thin as that in the 


South, and therefore denies it that Rex ularity, — 


J have heard a Workman in this Wood ſay, that 
that Part of the Tree that ſtood the Sourh-calt Af. 


pect, ended or ſplit more trim and free than the o- 


ther contrary Sides; But however that be, tis al- 


lowed, that the Sap 1 is the immediate Suu of the 
Worm's breeding; which being of a moiſt Nature, 


all Dryneſs is an Enemy to it, and, by Conſequence, 


a Conſervation of its Wood, In the late great Fire 
at Aileſbury, there were ſome Timber- Plates ſaved, 
that had Hin fixry Years in one of the Houſes there, 


and ſhewn by an old Carpenter as thorough ſound 
Beech, So great a F riend is Cover and Den, 
this 


* 
[1 
* 
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15 decay 
veral Farmers of late have laid it thus, dry and high, 
and yet have an eaſy Paſſage with their Cart or Wag- 


r 2 oo 7 os 


| to Ferry-Boats; or by 2 riſing Ground mads on Fur. 


of laying theſe Planks to threſh on, to hinder their 
Opn at the Joints, (which they are apt to do, 


2 wy — 


A bench. 1 


= this Wood, , as . been obvious i in a Chair that was 


made of it, - which uſually was kept by the Fire, and 


is now in good Order, at above thirty Years old 


| hen others, that ſtood. in 4 more dampiſh' Place, 
UW rotted In ſeven Years. * To avoid then the per 
Effects of Dampneſs, that fuddenly helps the Sap in 


the Production of the Worm and Ack J here 
tion every one concerned in laying a Barn-floor- with 
this Sort of Wood, that they do not lay the Planks 


400 near the Ground i they dog they will ſurely 
rot in leſs than ſeven Years Time; therefore, the 


beſt Remedy is, to la 92 them on Somers and Joyſts, 
about a Foot or two from the Ground; for nothing 
s it faſter, than to let it lie wet and dry: Se⸗ 


gon into the Barn, by a Riſing matle of Boards, with 


croſs Ledges nail'd on the ſame, to ſtop the Horſes 


Feet, like that by which Horſes and Coaches get in- 


poſe for this Occaſion. New there are two Ways 


tho \ laid twice) and letting the Corn thorough: 
O0 4e Way is, to lay one Plank a little over the other 


| = Bottom; but this loſes too much of it: The other 
is, to make a Grove in each Plank, and put in 6 
Slip of Wood, like a Lath, which the Carpehters 


call Tonguing it: Some alſo ſaw the Boards of 
Beech Feather - edg d, for the Sides of Barns; as be- 


lieving, they beſt carry off the Water this Way. 
The Price of this Timber, here, is ſix Pence the ſo- 


lid Foot; the Boards ſeven Shillings and fix een 
a Hundred, and the Planks for hreſhing | 
two Pence * a * vob, both: eric 
NMeaf ure. ee 
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HE Beech FRE al cher Tres nad Ws | 
for the Return it makes of prodigious Quanti- 
des of ſweet, healthful Maſt, which greatly. helps to 
ſubſiſt the red and fallow Deer ſometimes, Jorma 
| ape: of the Winter; as I have ſeen in that of Al- 
1 „near my Houſe, which age 
a conn twelve or fourteen tho 
mh The expreſſed mn 4 _ Maſt 1 have 
4 vue pleaſant, to m ANC near 28 got 
as that of Olive, and is Tad to yield two Gallons 
From one Buſhel; then if o Aare, and eight 
Trees on an Acre, at twenty Foot Diſtance, were to 
afford five Buſhels on each, ch, (nftead.gf fifty, as ſome 
reckon) that would amount to five hundred and for- 
e. which, according to this Calculation, will 
roduce one thouſand and pr Fen Gallons, of Oil, that 
y very well be allowed-worth three Shillings pe- . 
Ballon; and if only, out of that Sum, one Shi 
was to come clear to the Owner, hat an imme 
N [binge -muſt here be to thoſe that have: great Num- 
bers of Acres of this Wood, beſides the Benefit of 
the Timber-Growth? Nor is the Hull Without their 
Value, for of this the Poor ſweep up gręat Store fer 
their Winter-Firing; and when the Maſt happens 0 
be plentiful, (which commonly is every ſecond or 
chin Year ) we Farmers generally get gur. Hęgs al- 
moſt half fatted, before we put them up for Bacon. 
The Leaves, if gathered before the Froſt,; and about 
the Time of their Fall, makes the beſt of Mattreſſes 
to lie under a Feather- bed, or otherwiſe, that will 
continue ſweet ſeven or cight Years, by, their Ten- 
derneſs and looſe-lying ; ſo that the Wood and 
Leaves make both Houſe and Bed, and-the for- 
mer the beſt Firing ; of which I have ſent ſeveral 
Stacks to Mr, Roger Williams, at his Houſe in St. 
| 8 : . Ta me 5's 
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Ts To viſe & Berch-Wood row e er Sees 
F Pur Blech, e Bud, "li 
1 ede ee 8 briftmat, that there will 
be 4 Pri of a Maft-Seaſon. the ſucceeding 

: h Bloom out of this Bud 
ſhews lc, 45 K will ſometitbes near an Inch or two 

Jugh Head, ſomewhat. like a 

— ale 5 is then à Confirmation, if the 
3 the Weather does not deſtroy it. 
exches abe BAY alled from their Maſt, which are 
wn] ripe * ſome Time m Ocraber or November, 
when they ſhould be gathetedy and directly ſown on 
Ground tak has before been: ſufficiently ploughed in- 
td 4 Fifenefs, and duly manured; but if this Work 
is deferted- till the Spring; then the Seed muſt be 
Iaid-in dry Sens, and not anto that which is wet 
or damp; for; ; then their Radicles will. be in Dan- 
ting before the Sowing -Seaſon comes 
— Froffs and Coids ara 
moſtly over, w happens ſometimes in Febraary.. 
This AM differs from all other Timber: Sorts, in 
2 comes At "up wih the Seed on its Head, 
x itt two Parts, like a Kidney-Bean, then ſuc- 
ol two Leabes; aud ſe proceeds. Tis therefore 


| = this Seed mut be ordered accordingly: For, as 


& tg! make its Way out of its native 

Mould, rider the Diſadvantage of ſuch a large open 
Head,; Ait ea e a light hollow Earth, wherein — 
Seed own, othermiecitiwill le and rot, as not 
11870 5 make ts Wayahroughs ſo that to ſow 


tey Soil, and to plough it. in under 


Thorough, 26 t6 Rte deep), is downright . burying 


; K to the Own Loſs. and Nſappointment. And. 


25 this Deſeripris on of the Seed; and Caution of its 
_ firſt 
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firſt Management, has been. x n 

I ever met with; I ſhall therefore wg 8 a < 

to ſow two Buſhels of this, in its Hull, Fug "without, 

on an. Acre, broad Caſt, on broad Land 14 5 

row d in both Ways, on ſuch SEL 3 

Time as before difected:ʒ ſo· that I ſhall: wh 
enlarge on this Particular, -becauſe what N he wilt 

of the Acron may ſuffiee, in ſhewing, the further Or- 

dering of this; I "ſhalt gal add, notwithſtanding all 

that — 5 N 5 a 


aue. re 8 in angther Nad agen Vio- 
lence done to a of its ine Capillary 8 "hk 
has been the Occaſion of many ul i 

long here to enumerate; „ Sec 
hand Way is only to be made Uſe of, AY he firſt: 
can't conveniently be done; for, 9 4 com- 
mon Reaſon, that the * 4 any reg has has the — 

- propitious Opportunity of making its 

| — its. 'Radicle or Sprgut, that f | 2 

meets with Oppoſition, as tranſplant d ot 

are not naturaliz K 

that their genial Roots p wit more VI ro 
ſtronger, — ſtand. in Need of Jeſs e ET 5 
the replanted ones do: Nor do I believe a ee wi | 
be ſo good Timber, as that raiſed”, on. n the Spot fro 

its Seed ; and, for ought I: know,, i it may be the x 
Reaſon, why the Elm that is genera/ly.tranf — 4 
is often a more ſhaken ſnatter'd Tree in,ats Bo⸗ 
dy, than any of the Timber: Sort u Nen A 
Inc that Part of the Country remote fr om Wood | 
of 'Becch,:the Maſt of this Tree mayabe trar 

ed, where it may be ſown either in their Fiel C 
aforeſaid, or in their:Nutfery-beds, in ſhallow, ko 


well manured, as we do the- French: Bean an this 
Either. 
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lanted into another Be N 
till they ate of ſuch a Bebek. as-is Gele, to Ne 1 : 
out for good in a Hedge or F ield: However, as 1 
am pow writing from a woody Country, 98 
Beechen Sets may be had in many Places; I That 

enlarge on the Propagation thereof, as being made 


5 of by many here as the readieſt Way? Fon 


to rale Hedges with. In our Woods of Beech, 5 
. ſpontaneouſly great Numbers of young Shoots, 


which about OZober (for that is the very beſt Time) 
may ealily be drawn by a Man's Hand, eſpecially if 


great Rains have lately fell before; theſe, I ſay, may 
be had of any Size, but the beſt, in. ME * 
are thoſe of two Foot long; for then | 
commonly a good Root, which a ſmaller one has 


not: Theſe muſt not have their Tops cut off, for 


then they will not grow, as ſeveral have experienced, 

that would not be convinced, till Trial warranted. 
the Truth; and of this Authors have hitherto been 
deficient in their Writings, but the Side- branches 
ought not to be cut off, till they are at a ſufficient 
Height, and not then cloſe to the Body; for the 


| Beech either in Set or Tree, does not agree with 


the Edge- tool, like ſome others: This order then 
fo obtain a Wood by Tranſ plantation, I propoſe to 
perform two ſeveral Ways: Firſt, let the Ground. 


be well fenced, ploughed, and manured in broad 


Lands; then on this level Earth run a Line croſs 
the Field, and at every ten or twenty Foot Diſtance, | 
plant one or. more of theſe Sets on the Surface, 
and mould it up with a Border, putting a little 
Fern between, and ſome on the Top, leaving a 
ſmall Hollowneſs or Diſh about the Root, in the 
Manner Cucumbers are ſet in a Garden, for. the 
Water the better to deſcend to the Root; and when 


one Row is done, then to move the Line to ten or 


e 


p 


OY Foot further, wg ſo on; | theſe may be kept 
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in the Interſpaces, Sc. Secondly, by the Ploy 
| rough*dſtitth or Ridge, and on that may 


Beech, arid the reſt of the Stitch fill'd u 05 in a Row. 
with Sets of Hazel, Sallow, and other Un 


Opportunity to kee — Interſpa ces, as I have fd 


Weeds, and thereby Beer waters by the Deſcent of 
Ihe Land between the Rows, as may be ſeen at Sir 
' Thomas Seabright's Grounds, near Market-ftreet 

- this Method, the Trees and Underwood are 

- — better preſerved againſt Thieves ; for here a ci 
Stick may be eaſily miſſed, when thoſe lanted pro- 
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8 of the Kentiſh Wheel Turn-riſe Plough; and that 


8 wel dung'd and manured. Then the laſt Time, 


Vater d and e according to the Phi * 
the Owner, and artificial or natural Graſs, enjoyed 


the Ground may be ſo gather d into 4 four EY 

E 
4 Thorough or Gutter, by drawing the Pl once 
through the upper Part of it; in this may be pag, 
ed at every ten or twenty Foot Diſtance a young 


derwood, 
but ſo that each Beech muſt be planted in one Row, 
againſt the middle Vacancy in the other Row that is 
to be at fix Foot Diſtance : This Way will give an 


before, clean, that the Roots — not be impeded 


miſcuouſly are difficult of Diſcovery, hich has 

encouraged this Sort of Rapine, that I Rave ſeen 4 
young Beech of I believe twenty Years old,” char 
vas cut down, the Stump daub'd. over with Dirt, 


and was carrying away on a F ellow 8 Shoulder, 


when T met him in the Wood. 

But before I finiſh this Article of raifing a Beeck 
Wood by Seed, I add, that whenever hes i is to be 
done on the Side of a chalky or any other Hill ; 
the beſt Way will be to perform it with the Help 


| becaufe this noble Inſtrument will plough all the 
Ground one Way, at going backward and forward, 
which none of our Hertfordſhire or any othe 
© Ps can do; and remember with this fame 
plough the Ground beforehand into a fine Titth, 
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o. this triangular Seed of its common 2 
Hull, two or three Na u one Acre 
and-plough. it undder Thorough : for that in ſuc 
looſe c Land, this Way will help to 80 
1 young ng Sho hs ſtand faſt, and Darter 8. Fe 5 . 

om -Foyls, there anger o | 
the Seeds as in ſtiff F The Benefit oe 

F. conſiſts alſo, in that you. Fry, | 

orough downwards, that the common P 2 
turn both Ways; for if in this Situation you were 
to turn the Ground u pyards, it would be apt to fall 
down again, aiid ſo 175 il the Undertaking. This 
Sort of Plough, with ne" others, I fturniſh- any 
Perſon with to any Part of Eng land, Scotland, or 

1 at reaſonable Rates: Put where the Beec 

aſt Seed is to be ſown in a flat clayey pr other ſti 
Land, then after the laſt Ploughing, and before the 

Earth i is f Or ſow your Seed broad Caſt on the 
rough. Ground, and harrow once in a Place long 

ys, and once in a Place croſs Ways; or if the 

Mes is hetween ſtiff and light, then low half your 
Seed under "Thorough, and harrow it in. — Beech 
has no H 1 28.000 all alike in its Body; the 
Hi has Heart ; the Oak has Heart; the Cherry 

7975 has Heart; te Aquatick has a little, but the 

Maple has none: Now if you ſoak Oaken, Cherry 

Tree, Elm, or other Boards in Water a Fortnight, 
it will make the Sap and Heart Part all of a Co- 
lour ; nor can they diſcovered, unleſs the Plane 

- new ſhaves them, wine ive 2 knaviſh Carpenter 
or others an Opportunity & exerciſing. a F raves by 
ſelling ſappy l Buards for hearty ones, PL 


Of the 2. ranſplanting large Trees, 


16 N Commons, i in Parks, and other Places where 
the Maſt cannot be Town, nor the Set com- | 
— modiouſly planted, then a Beech of ſeven or eight 
F oot high, and three - fix Inches Diameter is beſt 
2 which 


4 
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which to do, the Method that is ſet FITS for young 
Oaks will anſwer here: There are ſeveral of the 
planted on our clayey Green, with the upper Part 
of their Heads on, and only their Side-ſhoots trimm'd 
up, with one great Stake drove into the Ground and 
faſten'd with a Band to its Body, and then buſh'd 
up very well all round and high; but if _ are to 
be planted on Chalks, then a Hole muſt be : uf 
dug, and good ] Mould put „ | 


O fervations on Tran planting, * 


to raiſe another from the Shoot, that might 
ſpontaneouſly get up from the ſame Place, there has 
been ſeveral Panes of Paleing brought upon the Spot . 
of Ground to encloſe it: But it has been found by 
Experience, in many Inſtances of various Kinds, 
that there are ſeveral Sorts of Juices or Qualities 1 in 
the Earth, with which it is impregnated by the Ori- 
ginal Creator, for the Nouriſhment of the many 
Sorts of Species that grow therein ; each Particular 
having a Pines to extract and imbibe the ſame, af- 
ter his inherent Nature, peculiar to the Mode and 
Texture of its Parts, which has been evidently 
proved, both in Trees, Corn, and Graſs; for where 
an Oak, Beech, or Aſh has been fell'd, and another 
ſuffer d to ſucceed in the ſame Place, by a Shoot 
from the old Root, or another of the ſame Kind 
tranſplanted in its Place; it will either be defective 
in its Growth, or elſe not grow at all, as is obvious 
in ſome of mine and others Grounds ; ſeveral of 
which Sort I-have cut down, and what moſt of our 
Country Carpenters are appriſed of, when they look 
at the Bottom of the Tree ; therefore when one Sort 
has been fell'd, the Root ought to be extirpated, 
and ofie of another Specie — co8Re in its Room; 
and this Nature elf dictates to us, aceording to 


W. . an old Beech az been fel; in odd 


Improvement: of LIE abs os. 45 
chat happen d to my next Neighbour, who planted 
a youn Apple Tree where an old one had been 
felled, but it grew ſo ſlow, as provoked him to 
rake it up, and put à ſtandard Pear Tree in its 
Room, w ich now flouriſhes to his Satisfaction: The 
very ſame Reaſon accounts for the ſowing of Corn 
and Graſs: If Wheat directly follows WI eat, and à 
Crop of Barley or Oats ſucceeds one and the ſame 
Sort of Grain; or if Clover was to follow Clover, 
they would certainly degenerate in a Degree, and 
pos a Loſs both of Cof and Time; which is the 
very Cauſe why the Farmers in general find a Bene- 
fit in ſending ſome Miles for different Seed: and 
*tis as certain, where an old Beech has been cut 
down, that the Ground about it is fo impoveriſh'd 
by its long living in its Juices, as to _— it __ 
do a Succeſſor of its own Kind. 


'To raiſe. a Beech Hedge 2 Maſts or Sets, 


Y Maſt, either in the Month of Oadler, or in 

F. ebruary. or March, it may be ſown in a Drill 
almoſt cloſe to each other, and then the Earth co- 
ver'd lightly on the ſame, and over that ſame Horſe- 
litter to defend them from the Froſt and Sun, but 
not in too great a Quantity: This, I ſuppoſe to 4 
done in a Bank of Mould, thrown up by maki 


Ditch of two Foot deep, and as much wg Bu Eo 


our common Method here is,” to raiſe a Hedge 
Sets, which is the quicker and readier Way; 2 of 
late it has been diſcover'd, that no Wood makes ſo 
ſtrong and profitable a Fence on chalky Grounds, as 
the Beech; becauſe this will grow "wb flouriſh there 
when others will not. It was about the Year 1718, 
that I planted about fifty Poles of Ground with 
Sets, and was eſteemed by proper Judges to be as 
fine a Hedge as ever they ſaw; for it was in ſome 
Parts of it eight Foot high, and ſo much Wood in 
W 


4 


it, I proceeded thus, viz, as I throw'd up 


\ Fibres might not touch one another, hut be kept 
aſunder by the freſh-Mould that was laid between 
= and upon them, by which the Roots were beddec 
and grew ſome Time ſingle in Virgin Mould, as is 
the Nature of the firſt Spit; and when the ſecond 
was laid on, ſome Horſe- litter ſhould have hetn pu 
between the Mould on the Top, to keep the Froſt 
off, or the Sun from drying their Roots the ſuc- | 
ceeding Summer. In this Hedge 1 planted ſeveral 
white Thorn Sets, and both Sorts grew very well, 
having the two great Adyantages of untry'd Earth, 
and a Ditch to receive the young Roots; the for- 
mer by its rich, nitrous Quality, and the latter by 
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ſhading, and watering the new ſpreading Fibres. 


alſo took Care to pull up my Sets in an adjacent 
Wood, in a moiſt Time: for then ſo much Maylg 
kept to their Roots, as to ſecure them from being 
W dry, which I preſently tranſplanted (I think) in O A- 
. ber, as the beſt Time in the whole Vear; for then 
1% the Severities of Winter not being come on, the 
Roots directly ſtruck into the Ground a little, and 
thereby were capable of defending themſelves againſt 
the Extremities of Froſts and Colds, Sheep, nor 
any other Cattle muſt haye any Acceſs to them, 
the firſt two or three Years ; for if they have, it's 
very likely they will deſtroy them, by their biting 
the Top or Side-ſhoots, or elſe to rub them Wit 
their oily Wool, as to venom and impede their 
TIT TTY TTL 
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Growth ; and theſe are not only an Enemy te the 

eck, Fut indeed 80 all Sorts of Vegerables in their 
Youth, from the Oak to the Shrub; and ought 
more than ordinary to be prevented here, becauſe | 
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expeditiouſly upright, will get a brouſy, buſhy 
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deavour to lay on ſuch a Quantity of Mould, as will 
| | in 
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in a * Way let both Rain and Sun ü in. - This, . 
1 Beech Hedge will alſo proſper in Clays, Loams, an 
Gravels, and in other moiſt Soils, except in wet, 5 
marſhy, and low vale Grounds; here, indeed, the 
Aquatic claims the beſt Pretenſion, as out-doing. all 
others in Quickneſs of Growth, I am very ſenſible 
of the two Objections againſt a Beech Hedge; the 
flirſt is, that after its firſt making, it will not grow 
ſo faſt as others, as hating to be check?d of its ree 
Growth. To this I 2 bach That confidering it 
will grow on a Chalk, where nothing elſe will thrive 
ſo well, it ought to be preferr d. Secondly, That 
as it is of the Timber Tribe, it is apt to Mat and 
bulge out in its Plaiſhes, and ſo become hollow, that 
Sheep may get in. To this I anſwer, That it is 
ae as it is of the Tree Sort, it is apt to get out 
of the Courſe its Plaiſhes were firſt laid in; but 
when this Hedge is made by a judicious Hand, it 
will in a great Meaſure be prevented, by obſerving 
that theſe Plaiſhes are not left too thick in Subſtance, 
where the Chop or Bend is made, for if they are, 
then by its Strength it will raiſe itſelf up; but when 
at the Cut or Bend of the Plaiſh, it is left thin and 
ſlenderer than generally other Wood i is, it will lie in 
its due Order; and if white Thorn is made every 
ſecond Plant, it will ſo fill up any Hollowneſs that 
may happen on this Account, as to prevent thoſe 
Inconveniencies ; and if the Owner thinks fit to let 
any Maſter- plant ſtand to become a Tree, he has 
here that Opportunity, by ſingling them out, and 
letting them keep their Tree Growth. Before I 
conclude this C hapter, I have only this to hint, that 
a Carpenter who was to lay an Oaken thraſhing- 
Floor, put half the Planks into Water two or three 
Weeks, to ſoak out their Sap, and then laid one 
that was not wetted near to anGther that was, to 
ove the Difference 3 i OE that at fifteen 
Tears 
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Years End, that the ſoaked ones were as ſound as at 
firſt, W 2 
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'HE two Sorts of Elm 1 here write of, is 5 tle 
Common Elm, and the Witch-Elm, without 
taking further Notice of the Dutch, tnan that it is 
inferiour to both theſe in its Returns of Value; or- 
of the Seed of this Tree, which is ſo much diſputed . 
by Virtuoſo's, .otherways than what-it is allowed by : 
ſome of our obſerving Country-Earmers, to fall from 
the Tree ſomewhat like a Butfter-fly's Wing, in pri 
or May. But, as I never knew it practiſed, to raiſe 
Elms by Seed, I ſhall inſiſt on the common Method 
of propagating: them by Sets, and tranſplanted n 
Tren 
Theſe Sets are generally got out of Hedges, 
1 other Places, from the Bottonis and Sides " the 
Elms; but better and in more Abundance, after an 
old Tree has been lately fell'd; which ſhould be 
drawn very carefully in wet Weather, in October, 
when the Mould about them is in a looſe Condition; 
for then it is we have the beſt Opportunity, without 
forcing or {raining their Roots, which certainly is a 
great Hindrance to their future Growth; and not on- 
ly this, but all other Vegetables whatſoever ſuffer up- 
on this Account: And I have often ſeen the very 
Skin or Rind of the young Roots left behind in 
dr awing, and then they will never grow, at leaſt ne- 
ver make good Trees; ſo that where they can be | 
dus up. with the Spade or Mattock, and ſome Mould . 
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preſerved about them, they ate then in a true State 
of Tranſplantation; and where I can only be had 
very ſmall, they may be enlar by planting them 
in a Nurſery-bed, L Foot e in Rows two 
Foot Diſtance, there to remain two or more Years, 
till their Bigneſs anſwers your Pleaſure; and then 
only to make uſe of the beſt rooted ones, whoſe Side- 
branches in the Nurſery have been carefully pruned 
from Time to Time; which gives the Root more 
Power to forward, the Growth of the Body and ſin- 
ole Head, than if there were a Number of lateral 
Shoots : And next to this Caution, is another as ne- 
ceſſary; that the ſmall Fibres or Roots of any Set 
muſt never be ſuffered to be dried before they are 
tranſplanted, leſt it prove fatal to them; and this I 
ardently preſs, becauſe J am ſenſible, the Want of 
Care in this particular Article has not only been the 
Ruin of many attempted Plantations, but has deter- 
red others from the like laudable Deſign; and there- 
fore, in Caſe the Sets are got at ſome Diſtance, 1 
adviſe, the ſmall Roots be directly ſoaped as ſoon as 
drawn, which will preſerve their native Moiſture in 
them, till they are again replaced in the Earth; or 
elſe to wrap them up in a Bundle of wet Straw, or 
in a Sack; the firſt of which Ways will keep them 
in good Order, if ſent by the Carrier one or two lar: 
dred Miles. 

This Wood in particular is ſo prone to ano, that 
if an Arm, or Piece of its Head, from four to four- 
teen Foot in Length, is buried in a Ditch or Trench 
well manured before-hand, and covered ſhallow with 
Mould, it will grow; provided it be done when the 
Leaves are coming out, for then the Sap will run in- 
to Shoots; and alſo, if a Place or two are left open 
in ſuch a Piece for the Shoots to come out at, as we 


do to increaſe our Sallows, Ge. i in Hedges and 
Woods, - 


But 


Py 
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But to be quicker in the Enjoyment of this Tree, 
young ones are often bought of the Nurſery-men, 'ſe- 
ven or eight Foot high, and three Inches Diameter, 


more or leſs; or if they are as big again, they are 


better; which when well rooted, and ſafely tranſ- 


planted according to Art, they will, in about ſeven- 
ty Years Time, be at their full Perfection; to ac- 
compliſh which, take the following Directions. 


If this Tree is to be planted in a Hedge, it may 
at the making of it be put into the Ground, at ten 
or twenty Foot Diſtance, or as near as you pleaſe, 
for of all Trees, I never ſaw ſo many grow ſo large, 
and flouriſn in ſo little Room as theſe will, even al- 


| moſt cloſe together; as may be ſeen about thoſe 


Graſs Incloſures, at the Bottom of [vinghoe in Buchs; 


which fertile Property of the Elm I take to be owing 


to its being kept under a narrow Head, that is more 
agreeable to this Tree than the Oak, Beech, or Aſh, 
or by its natural growing ſo, or from its ſucculent 


* 


= juicy Quality, with which, i abounds more than any 


other Timber-Tree ; and if J am right, the Bark of 


this Tree is rougher, thicker, and more ſpungy than 


any other, with cauſes great Quantities of Water to 
lodge therein; for it is ſeldom ſeen that the Water 
runs down this Tree like another; and therefore tis 
probable, that the Elm receives a greater Share of 
Nouriſhment from the Rain, than any other Tim- - 


ber-Tree doth; beſides, as it is a Tree that bears no 


Fruit, its Sap is wholly expended in the Production 


of Wood and Leaves. | EY 


The Elm, as it affects a damp or wettiſh Soil, 


more than any of the Timber Sort, its Wood is of 


a more ſpungy, ſoft, and tough Nature, which makes 
it excel all others in Pipes, Pumps, and other Wa- 


ter-Works, will lie two or three Years abroad, with- 


out ſuffering by Worm or Sun; and in that Time, 


the Sap will become reddiſh like the Heart, which 


ts it the better for making Bowls, and other hollow 
Iu Se | Ware, - 
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: to plant _ preſerve this. Lane aright: : To => 
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Ware, chat will laſt longer of this Weed. and ell 
for more than either Beech or Aſhz Dreſſers alſo, 
and Blocks of Elm, will nat break away by Chops, 


nor will their Stocks in Wheels ſo ſoon crack and 


ſplit, as other Wood will; IEP refuſes any 


n for even in the Ai, Co . x Pom og — 
will grow, but not in the dry hurlucky Sort, and beſt 
in the black moiſt 1 on all loamy Clays, wet- 


tiſh Gravels and Sands, and in many low watery 


Places. They are at this Time — in Faſhion; 


for making Avenues and Viſto's to Gentlemens Seats, 
where they will, the beſt of any, permit their Heads 
and Sides to be cut into Diverſity of Forms, which 
taking up but little Room in the Air, affords a fine, 


green, and laſting Proſpect ; but*the main Matter is, 


which, 77 64 

In caſe it is on dent Gro; pare off the Turf 
thinly, for two, three, or four Foot Diameter, more 
or leſs, as your Tree is in Bigneſs; put that by its 
ſeff; after this, put the T — the Grafs-fide downs 
wards, all over the Bottom of the Foſs,” and the 
Mould over that : Upon this Surface plant and bed 
the Roots of the Tree.; then bring more Mould, and 
raiſe a Border, fix or twelve Inches high, according 
to the Spread thereof, putting Horſe-litter or Fern 
between the upper Mould, and leave it diſhed ot 
hollowed on the Top, and alſo ſome on the Top of 


the Border, all the next Summer to preſerve its Root 


from the too powerful Rays of the Sun, except the 
Tree is planted in a low moiſt Ground; then, in- 


deed, ſuch Top Cover may do more Harm than 
Good, by hindering the Earth about the Tree from 


enjoying a free Perſpiration, which is Perch ne. 
— to the Growth of all Vegetables. 

The next Thing is, to ſecure the Free from Cattle 
and Winds; which to do, I think it is not enough 
to 1 or Buſh it up- Theſe are inſipid 

= 
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noeme of te BLM 53 © 
Directions; but on each Side of the Free, about a 
„Foot from its Body, drive a thicker Stake into the 
Ground, than the Body of the Tree is, ſo that thiey - 
may be four or ſive Foot out of it; then nail Ledges 
or Croſs-bars againſt each other, two at Top and two 
at Bottom, and ſtuff ſome Graſs or Hay between the 
Bars and the Body of the Tree, to keep it from gal- 
ling; and then draw  Thorn-buſhes' perpendicular 
chrough the two Pair of Ledges, letting the Top of 
= them: remain two or three Foot higher than the up- 
per Bars, the better to keep Cattle from —— 4 
This Method will not only fuſtain the Tree agai 
= Winds, but all other Injuries from Beaft and Ver- 


min; here likewiſe is free Acceſs for Water, or 
= Weeding, and for Houghing, if that is thought 
= proper. This Repetition J have again inſerted, 
that it might be better remembred for its great 
Il planted a Burgamo, Standard-Pear-Tree, that I 
= bought of a Gardener for one Shilling, juſt after this 


= Manner, about four Years ago, on a gravelly Soil, 
on the Baulk or Hedge-Green of a ploughed Field, 
near half a Mile from any Houſe, where it was ne- 
= ver yet watered by me; and yet, I think, it is as 
flouriſhing a Tree as moſt in England of its'Age : 
But I muſt needs ſay, Where a Well can be conve- 
niently funk, not exceeding thirty Foot deep, there 
an Elm-Pump may be placed, to ſupply by a Water- 
Cart, and Leather-Pipe, the Growth of this new 
Plantation; and then it is likely they will get the 
Start by much of thoſe Trees that are not thus arti- 
ficially watered, EY 
If it is arable Ground, whereon you are to plant 
theſe Elms, then it ſhould be firſt manured very 
well with old rotten Dung, and ploughed ſeveral 
| Times, till it be got into a perfect Sweetneſs, Hol- 
lowneſs, and Fineneſs ; on this plant the Trees even, 
upon the very Surface; and then bring good Mould, 
” 5 and 


and. w7Y a Border aker the ame Manner as befor 
directed. 
Such a Plagtarion may be comtrined: to great Pro- 

| fit, by planting the Trees in regular Rows, in Ole. 
11,3008 ber or February; and the Ground about them. laid 
| down with Grass, and not i NT in Grain, which, 

in my humble Opinion, is far preferable, as I have 
found by Experience; becauſe this will feed Sheep; 
whoſe Dung is of moſt Virtue in the Novriſhment'of 
all Trees, and are leſs capable of hurting them by 
their Rub, than Horſe or Cow; but then eſpecial 
Care muſt be had, that they cannot come at the Bo- 
dy of the Tree with their oily Wooll : Nor will the 
ho. of this Tree exhauſt, and draw away the Good- 
neſs of the adjacent Earth, as an Aſh or Oak will, 
whoſe Roots rua both deeper and broader in the 
Ground; but affords a pleaſant healthful Shade, by 
its Head and Body, to the Cattle about it ; free from 
thoſe voracious and inſanous Qualities, inherent to the 
Oak, Aſh, and Walnut. Theſe Trees then ſo planted 
(with their Heads cut off, or ſome left on, as the Pro- 
portion of their Roots will admit of) will amount to 
one hundred, and eight on an Acre, at twenty Foot 
aſunder, which at their full Growth modeſtly may be 
computed worth forty Shillings each, at one Shilling 
per Foot, though the current Price is from ten Pence 
to eighteen Pence, according to the Clearneſs and 

| Goodneſs of the Body; which with the Benefit of the 
Graſs between them, muſt amount to a brave Sum 
in that Time ; conſidering ſuch Land whereon they 
are planted, may not be worth fix or eight Shillings 
an Acre; and indeed, it is Pity that more Hedge- 
rows are not planted with Elms; becauſe, as I ſaid 
before, they do not damage any T hing about them, 
as ſome other Trees do, whoſe Heads muſt not be 
trimmed up as theſe may, and yet ſo profitable, as 
o be worth in Time five or ſix Acres of Land, that 
they may thus incloſe. 1 
This 
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This Tree which aged, or otherwi requiring a 
Renovation, by cutting off its Arms and Head, 
then ſhould be cut cloſe to its Body, elſe the — | 
in Time will become rotten, and convey che Water 
| too freely, even to the Heart of the E lm. 
As the Elm is not a proper Plant for raiſing entire 

Hedges to fence our Field with, I ſhall deſiſt en- 
larging thereon, as being a Subject rather be- 
longing to the Gardener's Province, where it is now 
more agreeable in Hedges for Walks, Avenues, c. 
for, according to the Proverb, A Shoemaker ought 
not to go beyond his Laſt: Tis therefore that 1 
W think, a Gardener and Farmer are different Pro- 
= feſſions, altho* their Buſineſs has an immediate Con- 
ceeern in Vegetables, and 1 believe are equally Strangers 
co each others Affairs. 

Elm Boards, to dry ſoon, were cut in March, and 
hid a Month in Water : Others were kept out of 
Water, and dried; they were both laid on one Floor, 
before Harveſt Time the unſoak'd ſhrunk; when 
the other did not; ſo that to have them foon and 
= thorough. dried, ſoak them firſt. Elm is more pro- 
5 fitable to plant even in a wettiſh Vale-Ground, than 
White Wood: A'Perſon in the Pariſh of Ivingboc, 
in Bucks, planted an Elm himſelf, and at ſixty Fer | 
old he cut it down, with a hundred Foot in it; that 
he ſold, at one Shilling-per Foot. He alfo planted 
a White Wood Tree, that at ſixty Years End was as 
big as the Elm, but it was hollow about three F oot 

| from the Root, though all the reſt was ſound. It 
is true, that a White Wood often out-runs the Elm; 
but then as the latter ſells for one Shilling a Foot, 
when the other but for ſix Pence, the Elm is the moſt 
valuable to the Owner.----An Elm ſtrikes his Roots 
as deep into the Ground as an Oak, with ſometimes 
one Fork; ſometimes two or e and therefore 
does not impoveriſh the Land like an Aſh, thar 


ſpreads more its Roots, and runs up higher than any 


Other. 


$7} 7 77 
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the molt ſhmy of + any 8. 
Search m Deſpair 


ing, when that which comes off Sf ks will 


do no Harm: For this Reaſon it is, that many, 
the Ground with a Body twelve Foot high, the 


e cially in ” hoo are 
Man dug twelve Foot to 
ome at che End of them, but he gave over his 

This was in a gravelly Soil, at 

Fritheſden, in . Sort of Grôund it grows the 
more ſpalt or brittle of any, inſomuch that the 
Wheeler is apt to refuſe buying it, to make his 
Stocks of Wheels; becauſe ic often ſplits in ſtrain- 


not: It alſo. grows more hollow here, than in the 
red Clays ; — ſo it does in their marly ſoft Earths. 
An Elm was cut down in Winter, and at the 
next Spring it threw out young Shoots all over it. 
——— It the Top of an Elm is no broader than the 
Head of a — it will grow as well as if it was 
ever ſo large; which makes them right to grow in 
Hedges, where, at a moderate Diſtance, they will 


when they plant young Elms, put their Roots into 


Side-ſhoots trimmed pretty cloſe, and the Head 
very narrow. The Owner: of a conſiderable 
Eſtate, in Oxfordſpire, told me, He was ſure an 
Elm would not grow ſo faſt in wet Ground as 

an Oak. Elm and Ma ple are firſt out in the 
Swing, and their Sap will run out of their Rota at 
any Time in . if cut. | 
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H. 18 Ane is a _ qwapet one to grow 
in Parks, becauſe of its agreeable Bark, which 
the Deer greatly eat in the Winter, and have ſo 
great a Love for it, that they will ſtring it with 
their Mouths to the laſt Bit, and prefer it to the 

Aſh, Thorn, or any others: It is a Tree that grows 
to a great Bigneſs, even to four or five Foot Dia- 
meter in its Body, and will proſper either in Stan- 
dard, Pollard, or in Stems, in Copſes, or Hedges, 
where they will grow in many fine, high, ſtrait 
Poles, and they will ſhoot expeditiouſly and large : 
The Wood of this Tree is rougher, and more du- 
rable, than the common Elm; and ſerves to make 
Coach-Footings, Gates of Fields, Somer and Joyſts, 


This 1s reckoned as faſt a Grower as any, even 
the Sallow itſelf z for it ſpreads its Roots near the 
Surface like an Aſh, in Clays, Gravels, and Loams 
throws up Plenty of Suckers, like an Aps or Dutch 
al E which is milo a I incident to the natu- 
ral Elm. | 
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Me Nature and Improvement of the AS H. 


ua  FTOHIS is a moſt uſeful Wood to the Coach- 
(4, 1 maker, Wheeler, C 7, and Numbers of 
11108 other Artificers, and is one of the quick Growers ; 
becauſe its Roots, if high enough planted on the 
Ground, will run and fpread in the uppermoſt Part 
of the Earth, beyond any other; and therefore it is 
become a Rule amongſt the Judicious, not to plant 
or ſuffer any Aſh to grow near any ploughed Ground, 
becaufe of its voracious Nature, and the great Su- 
ction it makes in drawing out the Goodneſs and 
Heart of the Ground, to the Depauperating the 
Land, Corn, and Graſs, that is in Reach of his ho- 
rizontal Roots; and yet this Evil is very common, 
but chiefly owing to the Ignorance of the paſt Age; 
however, it has ſo deterred many of the preſent, 
that they abhor the Sight of an Aſh that grows fear 
the Corn-Grounds; wherefore, to avoid the Curſe, 
and enjoy the Bleſſing, the beſt Places to procure the 
Growth of Aſh, is in Foreſts, Woods, Coppices, 
Parks, and Commons. 5 . 
\ To get a Wood, or Copſe of Aſh, it may be 
done three ſeveral Ways. Firſt, by ſowing their 
Seeds or Keys ( that have been preſerved all the 
Winter in moiſt Sand, to keep them from ſhrive- 
ling) over a Piece of well manured and ploughed 
Ground, which muſt immediately be ſown over a- 
gain with Barly: Theſe two will ſo well agree, as 
pot to hurt each other; for the Aſh will not appear 
till the ſucceeding Spring, ſo that the Barly may be 


got 
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Improvement | tof the ASH. - 59 
off as at other Times; after which the young 


67 i Aſhes may be houghed and thinned at Pleafure. 


Secondly, But which I think is much better, when 
the young Afhen-Trees are ſown, there may at the 
ſame Time be ſowed both Acorns and ſweet Portu- 


gal Cheſnuts 3 theſe. likewiſe will be of hardly any 


Prejudice to the Corn, becauſe in the firſt Summer 
they will only be employed in ſtriking Root, under 
the propitious Shade and Shelter of the Barly ; and 


if a little of the Seeds of the Acorn or Cheſnut ſhould 


appear at Mowing-Time the Scythe may eafily paſs 
over them: Now theſe two Sorts are certainly the 


| 8 to keep the Aſh Company, by Reafon they 
| fit 


their Tap or Mafter-Roots very deep into the 


Earth, to feek ; their Food in a different Manner from 
the Aſhes, that may be left at five Foot Diſtance 


each; and then one thouſand ſeven hundred and dig 
teen will grow on an Acre of Ground. - 
Thirdly, If it is thought. better to get a Wood 


| from the Set, or young tranſplanted Tree; then the 
| Keys may be gathered in October or November, and 
directly ſowed on fine Mould in a Nurſery, and co- 


vered an Inch or two deep with Earth; the ſecond 
Spring following they will come up, and afterwards 


5 may be tranſplanted in another Bed, and ſo binge 


up to your Deſire : But here we gather the young 
Sets _ of our Woods, about a Foot, or a Foot 


aud a half long, or more, and tranſplant them forth- | 
= with: In this Management, great Care ſhould be 


taken to get both them and the Keys from the Fe- 
male-Aſh, becauſe that grows much ſooner to a 
large Body than the Male now the Female has gene- 
rally a clear, white, ſmooth Bark; but few or no 
Keys, and loves low Places: The Male has a rougher 
knottier Bark, and harder Wood; has more Seed, 


and is more tedious in its Growth. It was about ten 


Months fince, that an Acquaintance of mine bought 


an Aſh at North-Church Common, that contained ſix 


HA hundred 


60 of the Nature: ae; 


halt So four hundred and ehirey-cight of 
which, he paid one Shilling per Foot for. 4 
Now the Method of planting a Copſe Wood, 1 


have ſeen in a Gentleman's Ground near me; firſt, 


they manured it very well, and ploughed it into a 
fine Tilth; then they gathered it with the Plough 


into R idges, at fix Foot Diſtance, whereon in OK. 
ber they planted Aſhes, at twenty Foot aſunder in 


Lines, and Oak, Cheſnut, Hazel, Sallow, in the 
ſame Row cloſe together ; the Aſhes were about eight 
Foot high, the reſt ſmall Sets; theſe all drawing 
their Nouriſhment from the Earth in a Manner pe- 
culiar to each other, does not ſo depauperate it, as 
if they were all one Kind, notwithſtanding they fill 
all the Surface with their Roots; and therefore a 
Copſe Wood promiſcuouſly planted, will endure 
much longer than if it was all of one Sort; and here 
is an Opportunity allowed between the Rows, for 
the Hough to be employed, and the Ground kept 
clean from Weeds, and Manure laid in their Inter- 
ſpaces, to the great Improvement of their Growth; 

2 by this the Trees will force one another into the 
Air, cauſed by their cloſe Planting; where, by the 


Drip of their Heads falling upon their Under-ſhoots, 
and he great Cover they are ſhaded with, their lower 


Arms will be killed or ſpoiled; ſo that their Sap will 
be chiefly employed in the Growth of their Bodies 
and Heads ; and then the Underwood will be fit to 


fell, in nine, twelve, or fitteen Years, as it is wanted 


in Bigneſs; the proper Time for which is from No- 
vember to the Beginning of March: But here I muſt 


take Notice of a pernicious Neglect, that too fre- 
quently happens to the Aſh-Poles, which are gene- 
rally put together after they are cut into upright Par- 


cels in the Wood, and there let remain *till they are - 


ſold : Now if they are not carried away before March, 
a little black Fly, that comes in Swarms about that 


Time, or in 1 April, will ſeize on and penetrate into 


cheir 
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pb 97 5 the. AS H. @Q : 

W heir tender Bark, and there im- a little Time Scania 

= a ſmall Worm, that afterwards will gnaw the Wood 

in Rings, ſo that the Cooper cannot bend them for 

Hoops; but when the Fly has but juſt taken them, 

the Cure is to throw them into a Pond, and let them 
lie two or three Days, t. they burſt and die. But 

the beſt Prevention of all, is to fed them 1 in * 

preſently after they are felled. Len 


Of the reli. Ah. 


N Commu, in Parks; or in 1 any other Graſs 
| Grounds, this Tree has an Advantage of all 
others from its many and long Roots, which by their 
circular Spread, and high Lying almoſt on the Lop 
of the Ground, are more — ordinarily capacitated 
to receive the fertile Benefits of the Horſe, CW, 
Deers, and Sheeps Dung and Stale, which is more 
or leſs obtained as the Situation of the Tree, and its 
ſneltring Tread invites the Cattle to ſnade themſelves 
under it. The Pollard-Aſh is that which is made 
by cutting off the Standard's Head, and ſhould be 
a lopt for that Purpoſe, before it arrives to a very great 
Body; elſe the Wets will be very apt to get in be- 
tween the Rind and the Body, before the Wound can 
obtain a new Covering, and ſo rot and periſn the 
whole Tree in a ſhort Time; and afterwards all 
Lops ſhould be cut off the Head of the Pollard, 
at nine or almoſt at twelve Years End, before 
the Shoots get too big ; for certainly, the younger 
they are cut off, the ſooner the Wound is co- 
vered, and the longer i it will continue in a healthful 
bearing State; but it has been obſerved that the Aſh, 
as well as all other Sorts of Pollards, grows ſlower in 
its Body, than they did when Standards ; becauſe the 
Sap which ſhould cauſe its Bulk, is employed in 
nouriſhing new Shoots. This Lop, when green, 
burns the beſt of any, which makes the Country F _ 
: * Mme: 
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Room to Sheep and other Beats to find a Paſſage in- 


= i. = Of the Mend 1 

e eee 1 is all 
of a vaſt Service among Deer, elpecially in hard 
Weather, when it ſerves as a Sort of Subſiſtence to 


them; for on its ſoft Bark, both they and. the tenders 


mou d Heifer will bruiſe and peel the Arms and 


Bon hs quite clean. 


you cut off the Head of a young Aſh, A 
it a Pollard, it will grow larger in its Body after. 


wards, but not ſo faſt as if its firſt Head was on.---- - 
Tf you cut an Aſh down in the Spring, when the 


large black Bud is on it, the Body will rot into Pow- 


der in little more than a Year's Time, which ſhews 
that Winter-felling is beſt for this Tree.-----An Aſh 
has the biggeſt Veins of any Tree, and a Heart and 


Sap-Part like an Oak. Some are of Opinion, that 


an Aſh is beſt felled between Allbollantide and Chrifts 


mas; becauſe it is the firſt and forwardeſt Sap that 
ftirs. If felled when it is ad it "ny be n 
between the Bark 2 


Of Aſhen Stems. | 


_— 


N many Hedges, Numbers of ſoa are tanks to 


grow, as the Succeſſors of cut down Trees, but 


whether they are here by Caſualty, or planted on 


for this Uſe, it is wrong Management ; for 
theſe Shoots that grow directly from the Stem, rob 


their Neighbour Plants ſo much by their luxuriant 
| Roots, as to impede and hinder their keeping Pace in 
Growth with them, which cauſes its Head to ſpread, 


top, and drip on them, to their great Prejudice: It is 


theſe that are more coveted by Cattle, beyond any o- 
ther in the Hedge, and therefore more liable to be 


cropped and ftunted, which obliges us to preferve 
them for the firſt two Years after cutting, till they 


are out of the Cattle's Reach, though ar beſt they 


make but a hollow Part in the Hedgeg-and often give 


to 


LE, 


My > * l F I 18 LY 41 2 r * 8 
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and Coppices, and here they turn to a 


LOL 


n AKH. 2 1 


= 6s eG Groutidsy ſo that the Aſhen Stems 


are indeed fit to grow no where elſe bot i Woods | 


in the Production of the beſt of Poles for the Coop 5 


ers and Chair - makers, by letting them ſtand eig 


teen Years, which is twice the 1 2 25 that is allowed 


to 0 Sallows, ages} Maples, Se. 


0 the Standard-Aſh, 


1181 5s ill more pernicious in «Hay e than 
either the Pollard or Stem; for this, by: ifs un- 


| — — Growth, gets a greater Head than the reſt, 
and ſo is more cap able, by its venomous Drip, to da- 


mage all others dn are contiguous and inferior to it. 


W Bur here che ill Property of the Aſh does not end, 
| for its Leaves are of ſuch a diſagreeable Nature (1 
cannot ſay how unwholeſome ) — I have known a 


conſiderable Quantity of Stout- beer ſpoiled, by brew- 
ing with — wherein its — fell; and 
notwithſtanding the Beer had above a Year's Age, 
yet neither that, nor the Strength of the Hop, were 


able to take off the Leaf's naufeous Taſte. 


When this Tree by Miſtake has been ſuffered in 


2 Hedge, or otherwiſe, to grow ſo near the ploughed 
= Ground, as to prejudice the Land and the Grain that 
grows thereon, by its Roots ; then the beft Remedy 
next to its total Extirpation is, to dig a narrow Ditch, 


and with a Mattock to cut off all its Roots to the Out- 


fide of the ploughed Ground for about a Foot or two 


deep, which is full enough; becauſe at a greater 
Depth they cannot hurt the ſuperficial Part of the 
Earth; then fill in the ſame with the Mould that 
came out : Thus you may keep any Aſh from hurt- 
ing the Land, eſpecially if there is a Baulk of Graſs 
between the ploughed Land and the Body of the Tree, 
as e is in molt of our Hertfordſhire — 


„ 


64 1 ie e a; 5 
And notwithſtanding this Tree is known to hve 
beyond all others, yet ſome of its Roots have been 
found to run fifteen * oot deep into the Ground, and 
will, like moſt others, grow taſter in the beſt Earth, 
which it will infallibly peel, though it will grow in 
moſt Situations, from the Tops of Hills to the Flats 
of Vales; and where a knotty ſound Tree happens 
(as they often do) to be well grain'd, they are of con- 
fiderable Worth to the Cabinet-maker: | 
The Seed that is in the Keys are flat, en 
like that of a Cucumber, and is carried by the Winds, 
the Diſtance of ſome Poles from their Trees; but 
this is not all their Conveyance, for theſe Seeds being 
much loved by the great andiſmall Birds, are by them 
carried to diſtant Places, where they peck out ſome, 
and ſcatter the reſt; and in this Manner they have 
been known to ſeed a Piece of Ground at Dagnal, 
near half a Mile of the Wood, where the Trees grow: 
Some again have enjoy'd Plantations from the Seeds 
that were blown by Winds; others have had the Be- 
nefit of ſome Thouſands of Pounds from their Pro: 
duce, and all of their own Planting. | 
The Rinds and Tops of the young Aſhes, even 
when the Trees are a Foot Diameter in Body, are ſo 
coveted by the red and fallow Deer, that large high 
Rails are frequently put up in Parks, F bo. and 
Chaces, as Guards againſt theſe arch Enemies; Sheep 
alſo will debark the young Trees and. Shoots in 
Hedges more eagerly when they are fatting on Tur- 
neps, as being a cool, refreſhing Food, contrary to | 
the hot bitter Turnep. The Mice too, tho? a ſmall 
Creature, are great Deſtroyers of the young Aſh at 
all Times, but more in Snows ; for then the Wood- 
men have obſerved that they have peeled an Aſh, 
trom the Thickneſs of a Thumb to a F ork-ſtale, A 
Foot above Ground. ; 
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CHAP. v. any 
. Nature, and 7 Ca the 
WAL NU T. 


= 


\H IS . for the many Uſesi its Wood and 
Fruit affords, deſerves the Preference to ſome 


| athens, for a Plantation; and now more than ordi- 


„ becauſe of the great Numbers that are fre- 
quently fell'd for the — of the Money that their 


3 Bodies raiſes to Succeſſors of better Huſ- 


bands than themſelves; their Price being from one, 
to two or three Shillings the ſolid Foot, according 


to the Fineneſs of its hearted Grain, in Trunk and 
Rack at Forty or ſixty Years-old, when theſe, Trees. 


are generally at their full Fare dan; z and ſometimes 


one of them are ſold to the Cabinet · maker for thir- 
W ty, forty, or fifty Pounds; and as the Root is often 
a valuable Part of this Tree, it ſhould not be ſawed 
or cut down at Bottom, but ſtock d and grubb'd 


entirely up. Nor is the ſappy Part without its great 
Uſes in Stocks of Guns, Chairs, Wainſcot, and o- 
ther Works, that the ſeveral Artificers make exqui- 
ſitely fine, when done over with its own Oil very 
hot, made by Expreſſion of the Kernels, that are 


ſaid to yield — Quarts from a Buſhel ef! its Nuts; 


theſe may alſo be preſerved for eating, in cover d 
Pots put into the Ground, ſo that the Wets cannot 
annoy them, and then they? II keep nine or ten 
Months, and eat near as well as at firſt; or if they 
happen to be dry, it's only putting them, i in warm 
Water a little while, and the ra wil ſwell, and, 
be almoſt as good as ever. 
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| Their 4 are two, the Enghſb ;þ and hah Ach, 
the latter is a large, thick-ſhell'd one, and i is beſt 
for pickling: or preſerving; the former a ſmaller 
Sorts but much weeter eu and may be 
ed in Graſs Grounds at forty or ſixty Foot Di 
by taking off the Turf 8 . it by itſelf; hay 
take the next Mould a Spit deep, and put that by 
irſelf ; then put the Turf the Graſs downwards, and 
the Mould that came” out on that; in which put 
_ four or five Walnuts: ſo far within the Earth, as 
may juſt cover them, if the Diameter of the Hole 
= __ ue 2 * Holes thus made and 
lanted, mu ecurely fenced by outſide, general 
Rallng the Field 3 mans. th rly round each 
Hole, ſo that there may be free Acceſs of we 
them ; afterwards the Maſter- plant may be left as a 
| Standard- tree, that in Time will make both pleaſant 
and profitable Walks; and thus this Tree will by 
far 'outgrow all tranſplanted ones, as I have to my 
Coſt experienced; for it is now near twelve Years 
ſince, that I was tempted to purchaſe a Parcel of a. 
bout twenty V ears old of a Nurſery- man, ſome of 
which, to the beſt of my Belief, as big chen as no 
in their Bodies, notwithſtanding 1 planted ehem in a 
rich Loam, and three Years: ago cut their Heads off 
leaving at the ſame Time a few Shoots on, to draw 
up the Sap; ſince which they have ſhot very: ſtrong, 
and now are like to make fine Trees: But if the 
Nut had been thirty-two Years ago pur into the 
Spot of Ground where they now grow, I doubt not 
they would have been a Foot or more in Diameter 
of their Bodies, which are not above fix loches in 
the biggeſt of them. 0 3; 
Or if they are to grow in . Goods; then 
it muſt be well manured and ploughed fine, before 
the Nuts are ſet in at Nature's beſt Time, which" 
as ſoon as they are full ripe; or if kept till Spring 
they moſt be * in Sand all ddr Winter, 
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dy ſome they are ſteep d a#hile in Milk, juſt bo- 
CODES meas 
agree and thrive beſt in marly Grounds in the Vale; 
and alſo will grow in Chalks,: Gravels, and Loams, 
and in moſt Situations. ' And as I am. now writing 


ceffary to mention the great Inconvenience that at- 
| tends the ploughing of the Ground between them, 
| which! by Conſequence muſt” happen, altho* the 
| Trees be at eighty Foot Diſtance, and that from the 
often Paſſings, and near Approaches - of ——— | 
= Horſes, and Harrows : And here I will appeal from 
che Theory Writer, to the Man of better Judg * 
= Whether the Roots of ſuch a Tree, chat is in | 
even with, or juſt under the Surface, ean make. its 
= horizontal Roots, and not be impeded by the often 
Repaſſings of the Plough, that ſhould per 2 
Earth with its Coulter and Sharr, a Foot deep 
leaſt in ſome Sort of its Operations? If it ſhoul may 
objected, that at that Diſtance they need not come 
W fo near as to hurt them: I anſwer; That ſuch a 
Plantation is liable to be hurt by ſo many Avcidents - 
that may happen from the Horſes, Ploughs, -Carts, 
= End-turnings, and careleſs. Drivers, as is enough (in 
my Opinion) to diſcourage any ſuch Undertakings: 
Il mutt own I have ſeen ſome ſuch Practice in the 
old Kentiſp Orchards 3 but it muſt needs be; where 
= Trees have been lated too deep at firſt, for want 
of better Skill, which | is the Rete e of the preſent 
= Management ; and therefore I adviſe, all ſuch Ground 
in the Interſpaces, to be ſown with Clover and fine 
Meadow Hay-ſeed, &c. in order for making ſuch 
arable Land a good Sward. 

So alſo for that wrong Notion of planting theſe 
Trees in Hedges, contrary to the Rules of -good 
Husbandry, as is well known to thoſe Occupiers'of 

Farms, whoſe Intereſts are concerned in the Returns 
of their Wood and ſafe Fencing, that the thick, tall 
"LS 2 | Grown 


— the WALNUT. 6p © — 


of planting Walnuts in ploughed Grounds,-ipisne- 
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both theſe great Benefits, I will prove, are in Part de- 
ſtroy d b doch Trees; for, firſt, the Drip of all 
Heads of Trees are more or leſs pernicious to the 


of a nen e 
thicker Woods, where the lower Arm (as I have 


ſaid before) and Branches are rotted by the Shade 


and Fall of Water from the uf pper Boughs; ſo that 
only the Top Part of the Tree thrives, that enjoys 
a free Air — Sun; and thus it is in Proportion with 
all Hedge. wood, that i is under a Tree 8 ſhady, drip- 
Ping Cover. 


Secondly, The Roots of fach 8 by their Big- 


neſs and — _ a ſuperior Power to imbibe 
_ attract the Fert the contiguous Earth, 

the ee is hindred in its Growth; 
ave” here it is that Cattle takes the Advantage of ſuch 
weak, crippled Boughs, to make a Breach into neigh- 
| bouring Grounds, where in one Night's Time five 
or ſix Cows or Horſes, or a Flock of Sheep, 1 may 
do twenty Pounds Damage; but this is not all, for 
Boys and others generally ſpoil a Hedge to come at 


the Fruit, as being encouraged thereto by this re- 


. mote Planting, and free Acceſs. _ 

And for theſe Reaſons it is, that many are FA far 
from | raiſing Trees. (the Fruit Sort eſpecially) in 
Hedges, that they have deſtroy'd great Numbers 
that have been found planted by their Predeceſſors. 
For I have known a Hedge, where of Sallow and 
White Thorn have growed without the Interru ption 
* of Trees, that forty Poles at nine Years End has 
returned four hundred F aggots, worth- twelve Shilr 
lings a hundred. 


Indeed, where a Perſon is reſol ved to multiply 


Wood in Hedges, and prefer his Fancy to his In- 
tereſt, then I muſt confeſs that an Elm | fy, its nar- 


row Head that it may be PR to, cither by the * 


4 | ; 4 


e Hedge is i» the fole-Dccafionobdity 


'Under-ſhoots,. as they are narrower: or broader, and 
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will do leſs Prejudice than many 
| wiſe the Black Cherry - tree, by the Farmers in this 
Country, is deemed to do the leaſt Harm in a 2 
of any Fruit- tree; becauſe the Drip of this | 
| Tree is not ſo inſanous and venomous to its Under- >. 


Ui 5 , " 
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| derable Hurt to the Hedg 
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Improvement of: tbe Black Cherrz 4 
of the Bill, or. coſe ra, or om i fall oo 


wood, as is the Aſh, Walnut, Sc. 


It is therefore that I have been 3 to plan 55 


ſeveral Rows of Trees on graſs Baulks, or hedge 
Greens of ploughed Fields, within about. fix F oot 
of the Hedge; and that becauſe their Roots ma 
the better enjoy the Virgin Mould under the T 
and the Benefits of the Highway or Ditch, ts 
Time they may. penetrate into, without any conſi - 
e from their Roots or 


Heads; here alſo they are more ſafe from the Ra- 


pine of Thieves; the Fruit more commodiouſly ga· 
thered; the Windfalls better ſecured, and the Cat» 


| tle more conveniently lie and ſhade themſelves un- 


der their Boughs, · to the great” — 0 l 


| Trees _ their Stale and n | 


CHAP. vi. 


Ti he Nature and Improvement of the B L A c K 
"GM ERRY, Oc. 


Everal good Properties. of this Tree having 
flipp'd the Knowledge and Notice of Authors 
both ancient and modern, I ſhall be the more ſingu- 
lar in the illuſtration thereof; and becauſe this 
County of Hertford does certainly more abound in 
Plantations of the common Black Cherry Tree, than 
any other 1 in E 3 and W the weſtern 


And like- 


— 


. * . 


Eo WM 8 Of the No 7 ER 
ACS 
2 Tent is for the red or flemiſh Cherry ; and th 
. -canmot++do, I think, in a better Manner, than to 
inſert the Copy of a Caſe I Nen ee ene 
Lince on chat Account, rl. 


| REASONS. — ed in / Behalf 2 the 
Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent, Ec.” for 
. encouraging the Growth Py the _—_ nd n 


— Chery Trees. $2 


| THAT 'by the 10 A& of 8 for 
J prohibiting the Conſumption of the Black and 
other Cherries, the ſaid Counties are miſerably di- 
ſtreſs d ; for that the Black Cherry in particular, 
having many ſingular Advantages belonging to it; 
bs; by the Diſuſe of it in compound nn ren. 
der'd of little or no Service. 
Whereas this Fruit is in itſelf of chat healthful 
and cordial Nature, that it is a Corrector of ſeveral 
Sorts of Liquors, particularly i in Moloſſes and Malt 
Brandies; alfo in Beer their Excellency is found, as 
well as in the, wholeſome Wines, Syrups, and > 
ſtill'd Waters that are made of them, whoſe medi- 
cinal — are beſt known to the Phyſician, 
The black, wild. C herry, for many Years paſt, 
have been a Sort of Harveſt, both to the Owner 
and the Poor; to the firſt, in that it is a Fruit that 
moſt opportunely precedes the Corn Harveſt, and 
thereby is of ſuch Conſequence to the Farmer's In- 
tereſt, that it often returns Money enough to defray 
the Charge of 2 his general Harveſt : The lat · 
ter are employ athering them as they ſuc· 
ceſſively ripen, — o become a Subſiſtence for 
ſome Time to their poor Families, | 
The Higgler alſo that buys them, ſhares in 2 


Advantage by turning the Penny at the London 3 
et, 


. — lack Cherr Tree. 7 
ret, where they are generally retail d twice, and 
his | where the Diſtiller uſed to 8 
% ing a Spirit from this Fruit, and correcting his 
ar Brandies by their ſalubrious Infuſions. 


The Black Cherry in particular is alſo ws W 
with ſeveral beneficial Qualities ; for it is a Wood 
that is next ſerviceable: to the Oak, for the inſide 
Buildings of Houſes, Barns, Sc. And becauſe of 
is long Duration and Strength, is of Service to the 
Commonwealth in general; and for its fine red Co- 
jour, which is increaſed by letting it lie two or 
chree Years on the Ground after it is cut down 
and then it fo neatly counterfeits Mohogony | 
as hardly to be diſcern'd in the Difference, n 
is Grain and Colour, by the Help of a certain. _ 
quor that the Joyner ſtains it with.” | 
: Again, this Tree, of all others, is ha * com- : 
mon, and the eaſieſt introduced into our Woods 
and Plantations ; here the Rooks, Jays, and other 
Fol bring and eat the Cherry they collect at ſome 
= Diſtance; the Stone whereof falling to the Ground 
in a moiſt ſhady Place, comes up ſpontaneouſly and 
better than if planted, and often thereby obtains a 
= tuxuriant Tap-root ; from hence, as from a Nurſ 
ve are ſupplied with healthful, thriving Trees, wi 
W wc plant upon our Commons, and in our Fields, 
iin re Rows, and there improve them 
ing d budding with Vater of the bel, — 

which of late ſeveral have been found to bear con- 
ſtantly on theſe Standards; as the May-duke, White 
hart, Black-Orleance, and the Morella; and this laſt, 
which i is the lateft of Cherries, has a peculiar Qua- 
lity' b to ix; it is this that make the moſt - 
pleaſant Cherry Brandy of all others by its Infuſion, 
even to come up very near to the Liquor. calP& 
= 7 rk Viſney, that uſed to be ſold at London for 
enty Shillings per Gallon: beſides, the Black 

Cherry Tree on a * Soil, and when right 

| planted, 
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Of the Waty e ROI : I 
5 el nted, is'of fo quick a Growth, vas we mo 1 
it is at deſt in about 1 75 Tears, from the Time af | 
tranſplanting. 
And, but in the Year 1730, there happen dn ma- 
ny miſerable Inſtances of Diſcouragement, that this 
fine, uſeful Fruit met with; one being by a Tenant 
between Chi pperſieid and Rickman ſworth in this 
County, who paid in Part of bis Rent twenty-five 
Pounds per Annum for his Cherry Plantation; and 
after having gather*d ſuch a Quantity as to loſe five 
Pounds by them, call'd ſeyeral of his Neighbours 
to view "A remaining Part left on the Trees ; and, 
as I am told, they computed them to be about two 
thouſand Dozen, which lie left to ſpoil, as not de- 
fraying the Charge'of gathering : And near Watford 
there are ſome that have paid above thirty Pounds 
a Year to Cherry Gatherers (as I am credibly in- 
form d) and my very next Neighbour has received 
ten Pounds in one Seaſon clear of all Charges, for 
Black, wild Cherries, though his Farm is worth 
but fifty Pounds a Year; and I can ſay, that I haye 
ſold the Fruit only of one Tree for a Guinea, and 
the Buyer . the Cherries. 

And not a little has been the Cry of the Poor, a 
well as well as the Complaints of the Farmers ; and 
I doubt not but thoſe Landlords who are concern'd 
in Cherry. Grounds will be more ſenſible of this, 
when their Rents fink, which is now more lian 
than ever. 

Theſe Trees we canflant out of the Woods at 
n or eight Foot high, and about two or three 
Inches Diameter, in Ozober or February, without 
their Heads, which forwards their making new 
Roots; fo that the ſecond Year following (and 
ſometimes the firſt) about a Fortnight after Midſun. 
mer, we bud on their new Shoots, what Sort is'liked 
| beſt; by taking the largeſt Buds about an Inch in 
Length off the A upright Shoots, and with 


a very 
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a ve ck Slight, befo 18 0 By tt 
9 3 chat Size t 2 1 the 


—— ofthe Bl ik 


= Bark, li like” a: reverſed I, on which Nicety depends 


very much the goop or bad Growth of the After- 
head; this we bind about with Yarn very exact, that 
all Parts of the Bud and Bark about it, may touch 
and receive a Communication of the Trees Sap; 
then at a Month's End, we take the Thing very 
gently off; and about Chriſtmas after that, cut the 
new budded Shoot off, four or fix Inches higher 
than the Bud, on the contrary Side, with a Slope 
that the Water may not deſcend on the Bud, which 


kewiſe muſt afterwards be kept free from all na- 


tural „N. ne! will de ſure to make their Ar- 


tempts. 
There are many "Sos of Clit as. tha: Ker 


roons, Orleans, Morella, Great - purple, Little- may, 


| | Crown, Cadilliac, Pomegranate, Carnation, Egriot, 


Merry, Cluſter, Spaniſh, Amber, Nonſuch, Naples, 
Biggarraux, King's, Prince-royal, Arch-duke, Com- 
mon-duke, May-duke, Biquar, and Dwarf: Fhe 
four Sorts of Harts, Lukeward and Gaſcoyn, be- 
ſides the Kentiſh 'br Flemiſh Cherry : Of all which 
Number, I only make uſe of the Kerroon, Orleans, 
Carnation, Kentiſh, the Harts, and the May-duke, 
and of them 1 think the Kerroon excels ; this is a 
large, ſhining Black, with a leſſer Stone and more 


Fleſh than the Harts, will thrive in any Sort of our 
loamy Grounds in the Chiltern, and will beſt bear 


a long Carriage; but like the Beech, refuſes moſt 


Parts of the Vale, and ſo does all others that I know 


of, except the May-duke; that lovely, great, red 


Cherry, that comes early and bears conſtantly; Theſe 


budded Cherries are now vaſtly improved, not only 
in young, but alſo in old Trees, whoſe Heads are 
cut off about Chriſtmas, leaving a few Shoots or 
Boughs on, to draw up or employ the Sap ( other- 
wiſe” * often die) 8 the very next Summer 

„ 


g I have between two and three h nadred gro 


70 


| — be badded to bk — 
by ſeveral of . 
theſe improved Sorts, both young and old 1 chink 


my Fields, that annually require to have their 100 
rubbed off, and their Hoop-outward Bark juſt lic 
down with the Point of a Knife in April, fo that 
the inner one be not wounded, leſt the Gum iſſut 
out, and the Tree die or pine: This is of ſuch Con- 
fequence, that a Tree will grow in Bulk more in 
two or three Years when ſo ſefved;: than in fifteeti 
i let alone: But no hot Dung) muſt ever be uſed 
to the Roots of this Tree, for it is entirely contrary 
to the Nature of the Cherry, that Sues affects cold 
Soils more than warm ones. 

Theſe, as well as forme other Trees, Soldering 
ſuffer by the Honey-dews | in the latter Part of the 
Spring, and in Summer, by their falling on the 
Leaves, and there, by its corroſive Nature, furl 
them up, and breeds the green and other Flies, that 
afterwards greatly hurt the Fruits of the Earth, and 
the Cherry in particular, and are called by the Coun: 
try-folks Ladlemen, becauſe they hollow the Cherry 
by their bite, and cauſe it to fall; theſe and Cater 

pillars will fometimes ſo feed on the very Leaves, 
that they will be almoſt eaten up. The beſt.Cure 
for this is burning Straw under the Tree, or throw: 
ing or ſpuirting a Quantity of Water on ir. There 
is alſo another Blight, occaſioned by the eaſterly and 
other Winds in the Spring; theſe will ſometimes, 
by their frigid Potency, oblige the Leaves to turn 
yellow and fall off, ſo that the Tree wilt be almoſt 
naked at the A pproach of Winter; whereby the 
Bloſſom or Fruit often falls from the Tree, or grows 
 fmall and infipid. Another Blight there is by the 
Vapour, Fogg, or Miſts that ariſe from low Grounds; 
that in the Spring are often fatal to young "One - 
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the HQRNBEAN, 55 
it was theſk that ſpoiled my Cherries this laſt Seaſon; 
1732, that greu in my bottom Grounds,  which-ly- 
ing more from the.Sun's Influence; than the Hill, the 


Froſts, and theſe by their long Continuance in this 


Situation, proy d deſtructive to the Fruit, tha? fo ; 
quickeſt 0 


late a8 in the Month of May. 1 

In ſhort, this Tree grows, largeſt amd 
Hedges becauſe here its Roots meet with their de- 
ſired Shade, for this loves cool Places and cold 
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= Grounds,. Its aun hangs but a little while on them, 

W about half as long — and Apples, and the 
Plenty of them in our Country hinders the Boys from 
ſtriing after them. They are difficult in taking 
the Ground on — — egg and more ſuhject to 


Blights than Pears and Apples 3 417 if 90 Blight fuc- 
ceeds two or three Years together it kills them. 

The May-duke, White-hart, and ſome other we 
ed Cherry Trees, commonly bear ſo nee 
een in ebnen e r 
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The Nature and Im; rovement 57 th . 5 1b 
or Hornb | 


N » 


HIS i is in great 8 hn both Cant 55 
bedge and Wood, and is planted in many 


Parts, but more abundantly Sos Whethamſtead in 


this County, for its ſeveral good Properties, viz, It 
is a Wood that will grow on poor, hilly, gravelly, 
and barren Grounds, and much more in a good Soil; 
but wherever it grows, it runs into fine, high, ſtrait 
Poles at a moderate Pace, and they very cloſe toge- 
ther, and 1s not of that pernicious Nature to kill h's 
| 2 Under» 
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eee eee 
low; Ach, Hazel,” and Maple will, "which u 
this ſo advantageous both in'Cepſes and Hedges; for 
chat a-great Number of Sters will grow and flouriſh 
in a ſmall Quantity of Ground, and in Wood and 
Hedge will be fit to cut down in ur twelve, 0. 
fiftcen Years to good Profit 

'Befides, in a Hedge in particular, this Wood i 
by a ſtrait, regular Plantation of it, no leſs orna- 
mental than uſeful, for here its uniform, cloſe, and 
tall Growth makes it preferable about Walks, Gar. 
dens, Parks, and Fields, where it will carry ig 
Leaves to the very Bottom: And here it makes a 
moſt noble Fence againſt the Treſpaſs of Cattle; for, 
in its Nature, nothing of Engliſh Woods excels it 
for Hardneſs, but the Box, Yew, Se. the Plaiſh ef 
it being ſo ſtrong, that it will lie acroſs in a Hedge 
like a Rail, and not yield to the Efforts of Hofe 
nor Cow, as ſeveral of the afore-mentioned Sort 
will, which renders its Poles of great Uſe in Mills, 
- ſmall Rafters, Heads of Beetles, and Frails, Gs. 
| and ſo far exceeds moſt other Fire-woods, that wheh 
ii is burnt enough, the Coals will hold a bright Fire 
like Charcoal for a long Time. 

I found a few Stems in a Copſe- wood that I bought 
fifteen Years ago, but they are not ſo plentiful 
neither in Stems nor Trees, as in 5 other Parts: 
However, our Neighbourhood now have begun 
planting the Sets in their Hedges at the Time of their 
making, and are moſt expeditiouſly raiſed by thoſe 
of an Inch Diameter ; theſe may be alſo raiſed from 
their Seeds ſown in Oober or November (that are 
ripe at that Time) in plowed Ground well manured, 
and in a fine Tilth, or in Furrows made in ſtraight 
Lines by the Plow at any Diſtance ; or by putting 
their Sets in a Bank made by throwing up Mould out 
of a Ditch, in a ſingle or double Row almoſt cloſe 
together (for Hedges are ſeldom too thick as I can 
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FTheſe Seu — be found at the Bottom of Stem, 


8 
2 3 2 


in ſome other Places, preſerved as Pollard, but are 
of ſlow Growths ; they will grow under other Trees 
dee beſt of any. Ir 8 eic to pay double the Pro- 
fit of the Hazel. It is much ch 


W find) ee de® nce in Grot 
= Corn; Graſs, or Wood; and 
Sets, four Years will be got in advance, ber che Seed 8 


thus planting th 


will not till the ſecond Spring after ſowing. 


both in Woods and Hedges, and planted in October; 
if in Woods, their Side-ſhoots muſt be only proned 

off, but not their Top; but in Hedges they-ſhou 
be cut at Setting to ſix Inches in Length, for then 
they will grow t ick ; or to be more ſure of a ſtrong 


= Fence, hite-thorn may be made every ſecond _ 
Plant, as beſt enduring the Drip and cloſe p — 
of che Hornbean, and will, 1 

W with the Help of an adjoining Ditch, fo ſhade and 


moiſten its Roots, as to contribute not a Ietle t r 
Growtn. , 
The Seed in its Shape, Bulk; and Colbiiy; 3s wwe 


f ke that of St. Foyn, and will hang in a Hedge in 


a mild Winter till Chriſtmas. © There are ſome of 
theſe Trees of a large Diameter in Luton Park, and 


the Nature of the 
Common Beach; for if it is _— abroad wet and * 
it wil rot in ſix Years, J 
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CHAP. IX. 


The Nature and Improvement f the 
LIME Tre. 


H E Lime, or Lindon Tree grows very abiſorin 
in Rows to a great Bigneſs, where their Soil is 


a good Loam, or a Loam with. a Clay Bottom, pro- 


vided 


— 


55 I af u Na ve en 
vided it is _ in a wettiſh, Place, tor then ire | 
rot its Roots; or if it 3,3 e CEP will 
thrive very faſt, but not in a ſharp, hu „Fort, 
chat will tary dear nr inthe rr 
becauſe in the firſt Sort, where there is a 
ſound: Bottom, they will hold their Leaves till Me | 
cbaelmas, but in the two. laſt, they Il complain and 
be yellow a Month or two before that Time. The 
Male and Female haye different. Productions; the 
Male has a ſmall Leaf, ang, a faſt, knotty Wood 
the. Female grows ſooner, its Leaves ge a 
brings forth fine perfuming Bloſſoms in the. 8 
with reddiſh Shoots, that gives a ſtrong 1 
for planting before Doors in Towp and: Country, 
not — for Pleaſure but Health alſo, as being a ve: 
ry good Cephalick, and Aſſiſtant to the Nerves to 
mat that can enjoy enough of its delicious Scents. © 
It may be propagated by its Seeds, ſown; directly 
from the Tree, the latter End of Oktober, or pre: 
ſerved in Sand and ſown in February; or it may be 
increaſed by Layers, buried in the Earth with their 
young Shoot in October or ee as the Elm is; 
or tranſplanted in ſmall Sets taken from Roots of old 
Trees; or if they are larger, and of a Foot Di- 
ameter more or leis, they will grow, provided the 
Heads are cut proportionable to the Roots; and this 
Caution affects all Trees whatſoever ; for if the Head 
is left on when replanted, as was on it at taking up, 
it muſt not be expected that the ſame Root will carry 
the ſame Head without languiſhing, if not dying en- 
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tirely; becauſe in this new Situation, the Roots have 7 
hard Work to ſtrike in and naturalize themſelves; F 
and therefore they ought to have the Help of a light e 
Mould, the better to run into, a little or no Head, 2 
that the Roots may ſhoot the ſtronger, and tranſ- ol 
nag preſently, that 0 Air dry not HOP of their ro 
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| Fields, yet” for Walks and Gardens it wil aifver 


but alſo prove à noble Shade and Shelter from Bl hts 
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to The Line will not make proper Hedges | for 


very weil in a cloſe and beautiful Gro th, but beſt 
of all in fine Avenues, at twenty or forty "Foot Di- 
ſtance, arid. they will nor'orily take pleaſant Walks, 


and Severities of Weather); if planted on the Eaſt or | 
North-Gde” of a Houſe or Garden, as thoſe are in 
Aſoridge Park, where a long Row of tall Limes at 


ten Foot Diſtance now grow, that meaſures three 
Foot Diameter at Bottom, and were there firſt ſet i in 

che Tear 1660, on a amy, high Ground, under 

which. about 2 Foot or'eighteen Inches "deep, is a 


"This Wood 3 is of «ſoft Nature, wad therefore uſed | 


by be. Heel maker, Carver, and fome others. 
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Was acted my one that had bee hon 
a Gardener under Mr. London and Mr. Wiſe, and 
lived about a Mile from me, who about twenty Years 
ago put ſome of the Nuts of this Tree into Drills, or 
Holes, in a rich Garden Mould five Inches deep, a 
Foot aſunder, and in Rows a Foot apart ; theſe, 15 
ter two Years, were tranſplanted: in a Nurſery, in 
Lines two Foot Diftance, and about four Foot from 
one another, firſt cutting off their downright Tap- 


roots; here they remained till they were ſeven or 


eight Foot high, and then tranſplanted where they 
now are; ſome of them grow in a a circular Manner 
| at 


55 
3 


Bo. of the ene wt 
at 8 Foot Diſtance, - and- encloſe -a Piece of 
Ground where Carpenters work; the reſt ver 
Planted: cloſe to Park Pales at ten, Foot aſunder, to 
2 in Time inſtead of Poſts to ſupport or 
faſten them to; for this Wood, like Aſh, will ſuffer 
Mortaiſes in their Bodies without com} laining, as all 
the Cherry and other gummy Sorts will; and altho? it 
is but twelve Years ſince their being fix d for good, 
they ſome oſ them ae now above eight Inches D. 
meter. 

The Top or leading ; Shoot ſhould never be cut off 
in Standards, only fame of the Side-ones juſt before 
they leaf, may be pruned ayay to keep their Heads 
thin, and to prevent the Wind's Damage, that is 

often fatal to ſome of the Arms of this ſpalt, brittle 
Wood that I have ſeen broke off, when almoſt all 
others have eſcaped. But where Hedges of this are 
planted for Ornament, at four Foot Diſtance each 

Set, ſeveral of their upper Buds muſt be annually 
cut off with the Knife, and not the Sheers, to make 
them grow thick and ſtrong. 

This Tree is of fo quick a Growth, that it has 
been obſerved to ſhoot an Inch in Length i in twenty- 
four Hours in all its Branches, which was proved b 

the aforeſaid Gardener, by tying a Stick even wi 

the Twigg ; but this faſt 1 is partly over af- 
ter April and May. They will alſo grow to a — 
Bigneſs, as may be ſeen by thoſe in CaſhioburyP 
They will proſper in our cold Country on dry Banks, 
and on Mould that have Clay or e Bottoms, 
burt beſt in the richeſt Earth. | 

In Hedge or Standards, it is excellent to the Eye 
at the Spring, when its clammy turpentine But breaks 
forth into curious, divided, hanging Leaves, and bear 
Cluſters of beautiful F lowers, that perfume the am- 
bient Air, and after that, a pleaſant _ wh on 
great drown us.  - 
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The Fruit of this Tree, which is ripe in OHober 
and November, may be rendered ſtill more ſervicea- 
ble ＋ it is. Fay. by the Bitterneſs of its Tafte, 
the Deer and Swine does not care to eat it. To 
cure which, put them into. an old Sugar or other 
Caſk that is looſe jointed, and let it lie in à large 
Pond, or better'in a River, two or three Days, and 
you will find the Water to have extracted their Bit- 
terneſs, ſo that they will become an agreeable nutri- 

tious Food, both for Deer and Swine, Sc. 2 

1 ſhall conclude this Subject with an Expreffon 

from a Swiſs that I knew, who brought theſe Nuts 

in his Pocket at firſt from Vindſor, that now are 
fine Trees; ſays he in French, Je ſuis ſurpris quand 
je penſe que je porte toutes ces Arbres a-la- fois dans ma 
Poche. That is, It moves my Wonder, to think, 
Pocke carried at once all theſe fine Trees in my 
Pocket. | 
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HIS Tree grows well, but not ſo faſt as the 
Horſe-Cheſnut; and is ſo much like the Oak 
in Sap and Heart, that it is hard to be diſtinguiſhed, 
and will anſwer to the ſame Purpoſe in many Things. 
The Laths alſo of this are ſold for the ſame Price as 
thoſe of Oak. A Barn of this Wood is now ſtand- 
ing, as Lam informed, at Squire Snell's, near Co- 
, that have brought 'the ver Carpenter under a 
Miſtake in his Gueſs. In 4 ridge Park, one of 
theſe Trees Was leled "Mg fourteen Years = 
7 * 
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ſerve for Hop- grounds, Fork-ſtales, c. where, if 


with Pork, as Potatoes are; and in ſeveral other Fa- 
on Mould with a Clay-Bottom, or in ſandy or other 


made a Shelter againſt the North or Eaſt Winds, ot 
che in Avenues ; and to have it thus anſwer, its 


nured and ploughed into a fine Tilth, and that into 


Four or five Cheſnuts very near together; then at 
five Foot aſunder as many other Sort, and ſo for- 


' ſets, Aſhen-Keys, and Hazel-Nuts, in October or 


| faſt, and be fit for felling in twelve Years Time, if 


nut-poles, as well as good Planting and Cleaning ; 
there may be alſo left, what Standard and at what 


3 


! 


that out-meaſured all others there in its Diameter, 
and many of, them are now growing in Goſſumbury 
Park, by St. Alban's, and at Penh near me. 

In Copſes they will yield moſt fine tuff Poles, that 


it be well looked after, will in about twenty Leatt 
get up to a ſmall Timber, and return a pleaſant 
ripe Fruit in October, that now-a-days are in much 
Requeſt either roaſted or boiled, and eat alone, or 


ſhions. , It is a Tree that is very 3 will grow 


Loams, in any cold bleak Place, where it will ſtand 
firm by its ſtrong Tap-Roots, and therefore may be 


Nuts ſhould be ſown or planted at the ſame Time, 
and in the ſame Manner as the Acorn is. 
If in Copſes, then the Ground muſt be well ma- 


Furrows, at ſix Foot Diſtance, wherein may be put 


ward, and at ſuch Diſtances may be put in Sollar- 


February, firſt harrowed croſs-ways before the Setz 
are put in; by this Method they may be drawn and 
thinned, when at ſdfficient Heights, leaving only the 
Maſter-ſhoot, and will grow, if kept houghed, ver) 


the Ground is in good Heart; for it is this that go- 
verns the After - ſucceſs of this Tree, and the Cheſ · 


Diſtance is thought fit, always carefully keeping the 
young Trees pruned cloſe to their Bodies, that their 
Heads may not ſhade nor drip on the Under- wood 
too much; this Way is far beyond that artificial on 


LH 


| Improvement of the MAPLE. 83 
of keeping the Nuts in Sand, and planting in Spring, | 
Wbecauſe it is freed from the Riſque of Spiring, be- 
fore the Nut is put into the Ground, and alſo from 
unnatural Tranſplantations; the Fruit is preſerved 
Win dry earthen Pots, kept very cloſe in a dry cold 
ne Sap of the ſweet Cheſnut- Tree is whiter, the 


Heart browner, and the Grain broader than an Oak; 
by which three Signs it is known from the Wood of 
chat Tree. This Sort of Cheſnut grows not quite ſo 
Wfaſt as an Elm; but as faft as an Aſh, and faſter 
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CHAP. XII 


nto e The Nature and Improvement of the 
Put MAFPLE. : 
ai - 7 1 3 
> HIS is a Wood frequently found in Copſes 


1 and Hedges, grows in moſt Soils, but beſt in 
dry Loams, Gravels, or Chalks, and is, for its 


en BT ichcheſs, Whiteneſs, and diapered Knots, excel-' 
nd Jent for many Uſes, well known to ſeveral Arti- 
the hcets, EE - = 2 

15 In a Hedge it is accounted a brittle, ſpalt Wood, 
if and apt to fly before the Ax or Bill, ſo that there is 


no ſuch Thing as making it in froſty Weather; but 


el. it has this good Property belonging to it, that it will 
S grow with the leaſt Rind that is left to its Plaiſh or 
hat Hambend, of any other. 1 5 
oy This Wood being of a light ſoft Nature, is not 


ſo profitable to burn as ſome are. They are ſome- 


0d times made Pollards, but make a ſlow Return that 
ge Way ; in Standards they ſeem to do better, becauſe . 


L 2 . they 
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they are doe ſubject 3 chat ihe Balla 
is; for this being. a ſoft Wood, is apt to let in the 
Wets aer their To ppings, whereby their Bodies of. 


ten become rotten 1 hollow: But thi anſwer the 


beſt of all in Hedges, becauſe they will here throw 


up great Numbers of encreaſing Shoots, and Where 


the like, will keep Pace with the Sollar and Afh, 
This Wood is of more Value than ordinary Woods 
are, for their diapered Knots and curled Grain, ther 


have given it the Name of the Peacock's Tail; in 


white Colour and light Body alſo renders it a very 
commodious Sort for Stocks I Guns, Knife-handles, 


inlaying Muſical Inftruments, &c. But with us, 


its chief Uſe is, in making FTrench-Diſhes, Spoons, 
and feveral other curious Turner's Ware ; and there- 


fore it is, that the Bigneſs of its Body makes it more 
valuable, which is much hindred and kept back from 
the Time it is made a Pollard; nor ſhould it be 


trimmed up of its Sides, for it is by theſe Side- 


| ſhoots that its fine Knots are increaſed, which made 


it in former Days in other Countries more valuable 


than any other Wood for Tables, &c. which tempted 


the Ambition of great Men, to be more than ordina- 


rily profuſe in the : Purchaſe of thoſe Goods, and Con- 


veniencies that were made of it. 
It is a Tree that does not much Damage by its 
natural Head, becauſe it is ſeldom very large, no 
more than its Body; two Foot being a good Breadth 
for this Country-Growth, but in ſome Parts of the 


Vale they grow faſter and bigger than in our Chil 


tern; however, at beſt it is but a ſlow Grower in 


all the three Shapes of Standard, Pollard, and Stem; 


for which Reaſon, I think to ſtock up ſeveral of the 
latter in my Spring-Wood, to make Room for 4 
more profitable Sort : And as to its beautiful White, 
and Scarlet Keys, I think they are more agreeable in 
Trees, or Hedges of Walks, or Gardens, where that 


Pleaſure is more valuable, than in Fields that are bet- 
ker 
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Improvement ef the HAZEL. 85 
Where it has Room, it exhauſteth the Ground 
rvery much, . which, makes it but a bad Neighbour to 
= ſome others; it is propagated like the Aſh by its 
= This Tree, beyond all others that I know of, wilt 
run out its Sap in Winter, and: is a Sort of Almanac! 
to the Hedger; when an cutting its Plaiſn in an 
Hedge, its Sap iſſues from it, and is a Token to 
him, that froſty Weather will enſue; and even in a 
moderate Froſt, the Sap will come out, on being 
cut in any Part of its Body or Branches, and hang in 
SSiecles. It has à very rough thick Bark, which 
makes me ſuppoſe the Sap in this Tree is kept 
warmer, and therefore thinner than in any other in 
cold Weather. It will grow under other Trees as 
well as any. W 4 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
,,, 


T HE Hazel is a general Wood, both in Cop- 
I. ſes and Hedges, and Will grow in moſt Soils 
and Situations, but beſt in rich, loamy, and dry 
Grounds. It is certain they have their good and bad 
Properties as ſome others have; for Hoops, Rods, 
and Poles ariſe from the Hazel as well as Fruit; on 
the contrary, this Wood has its Inconveniencies, as 
growing hollow in a Hedge, and often lets Cattle 
through into others Grounds it is nat a very ſpeedy 
| __ Grower, 
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| 86 14 5 Of the Nori re and — |; vp 
Grower, and often invites the Filcher to damage ite 
Hedge, by getting the Nuts: It is alſo obſerved, that 
in five Plaiſhes hardly one lives; and if the Hedge 
is not made in nine or twelve Years, the Bodies are 
apt to die, but it muſt never be made under nine. 
This Wood grows leſs into Profit, becauſe it hag 
not a very extenſive Root to make it anſwer, and 
therefore agrees beſt in Company with the Sallow, 
li which likewiſe takes up but little Room in the Earth; 
. and alſo with the Tap-rooted Sort, that runs deep 
vl into the Ground. The Gollins or Catkins of the 
Hazel appear in December; and their little red Bloſ- 
ſoms in Fanuary ; the former is the Male-plant, and 
is to the Hazel as the Teſtibles are to the Animal; 
the latter is the Female Part, and receives the Duſt 
of the Gollins that the Wind blows into them, by 
which the Nut is impreg nate. 
They are raiſed by Nuts, ſown when ripe, or in 
the Spring, after being kept the Winter in Sand, or 
by Suckers from the great Roots, as our Way is here, 
when we make a new Hedge or . thicken old ones, 
About Baconsfield and Uxbridge there are great Plan- 
tations of Hazel, that return confiderable Sums by 
their Sale to the Hoop-benders; and are alſo of vaſt 
Service to the Thatcher, by its Stretchers, Sprays, 
and Withs, which much expoſes it to the Rapine of 
8 1 hieves. This reminds me of a Story of one, who 
having Occaſion for ſome Quantity of them, bid the 
Werkman go about the Country, and get enough 
for his Uſe : The Man went ; but returning quick- 
ly, the Maſter ſaid, I hope you have not cut theſe 
out of my Wood! Yes, ſays the Man, I did, be- 
cauſe I could not tell where to go better. There 
is alſo another Sort that I have met early in the 
\ Morning, with a large Bundle of about fix F oot long 
Pieces, cut out of Hazel-poles in the Wood, which 
they glandeſtinely ſell: And for much ſuch a Reaſon 
4 was brought under a Neceſſity ſome Years 0 ry 
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W ftock up one of my Co HR that grew near 
= 2 rublick Highway, ha 
and convert it into arable Ground. 


a Mile . unn 


The Kernel of the Nut is more pleaſant than © 


wholeſome, : as is too often 2 — 2 N 
nce of whic 


fourteen Years old, that then waited on the Rev. 
Mr. Colemore, now Rector of our Pariſh, who had 
eaten ſuch a Quantity, that two Phyſicians were con- 


ſulted, who order d to be ny” bids * 


Is 


CHAP. XIV. 


| The Nature and Improvement of the 
„ * Tres. 


F this Sort, cher were ſeveral Rows e 
about thirty Vears ago on our Green or Com- 


mon, at twenty Foot aſunder, that now, by the 


cloſe Growth and Cover of their Heads, make ſeve- 


ral delightful, ſhady, cool Walks in the hotteſt Time 


in Summer; and alſo a pleaſant Sight by their ever 


green Heads all Winter; theſe have got up thirty 
Foot high, and are eighteen Inches Diameter of 


Body: Here they flouriſh on a high, loamy Mould 
a Foot deep, under which is a red Clay: Alſo very 
near me, grows a fine Silver-firr before our Mini- 


ſter's Houſe, on the ſame Soil, that was planted about 
forty Years ſince, and is now one of the higheſt 


Trees in theſe Parts of two Foot Diameter. This 
is a moſt faſt Grower in this Sort of Ground, 


and indeed in almoſt every other, even in the moſt 
Northern Parts of Great Britain, if its Roots have 


Room 


$8 4 3: n md. 
Room e and its Head haps times ti 
forward i 


mounts in Heght, which will ly 
Altitude : * For it is mn, 2 | other Ten 


nly 
bur the! — be == Kingdom is hight im- 
Proved where its Subjects have a frank Opportu- 
nity of nocturnal Suctions and Imbibitions of the 
ace, Terrene, and Marine Salts, that both the 
Earth, Dews, and Water plentifully afford, where 
there is Room for their Communication; and then 
the Wind will alſo have a full Power to ſhake their 
Heads, and looſen their Barks and Roots, whereby 
a natural Perſpiration will · be the better . 
which is one main Part of a Tree's Life, and more 
of its quick Growth; for by the Wind's thus ſtrain- 
ing the Bark, the Pores of that ſpungy Subſtance 
become more dilated and extended; whereby Tran- 
ſpiration of its crude noxious Juices, receives a 
more free and open Paſſage, and eaſier Room for 
their — not only by this outward Coat, 
but alſo by its Fruit and Leaves, and that according 
as the Heat or Cold is more or leſs ; for by the for- 
mer, the Sap is prepared to perſpire away by rare 
tying and 4 its Juices; and it is the latter 
that cauſes a Condenſation, and thickens what re- 
mains in the ſmaller or larger Veins and Veſſels: 
Therefore it is a Query with me, whether the Trees 
imbibe and receive more and moft ay Mes by 1 in 
Bark, than any other Way from the aqueous 
for che like Diſcharges afterwards. And it is a con- 
ſtant Maxim with the Woodward, that the greater 
and higher the Head is, the more the Trees thrive, 
for then the many Parts of its Body- bark, as well as 
that of its Arms, Boughs, — and numberleſs 
Twigs, are _— to > the Potency of the Wind's 
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Strength, that greatly relaxes and looſens the fibrous 


and ſtringy Parts of their ſeveral Barks and Roots, 
that beſt cauſe thoſe Recepts and Iſſues that Nature 


has ordainꝰd for their Health and Nouriſnment. I 


am very ſenſible; that. in entertaining this Notion, I 
diſſent from the Opinion of ſome Authors, but I 
cannot go from the Query, when I conſider that the 
Heads of Trees are the moſt ſappy Part of them; 
which endows their Barks and moſt of their ſmall 


Bodies with ſuch, hollow, ſpungy, ſoft Parts, as 


makes them fit Receptacles for their aerial, and 


aqueous, ſalubrious Subſiſtence; and that in the 


greateſt Summer Droughits, when all their heated 


and dried Parts often draw in, and more greedily 


receive ſuch Quantities of the nightly, dewy Effu- 
fions, as ſupplies the Want of Rain for many Months 
together; and which makes a greater Lodgment on 
the Leaves and Barks, as they are more or leſs rough 


| and ſpungy 3 for it may be obſer ved, that the Rain 


does not run down the Oak and Elm, as it does the 
Beech and Firr: The Reaſon, I preſume is, that 
the Imbibition is ſo great in the dented and hollow 


Bark, as ſtops its Currency, which on the ſmoother 
one falls with more Velocity; and where the Bark 
zs rougher, the Leaves in ſome are finer and nar- 
W rower, as thoſe of the Oak and Elm are; and 


though the Moſs is an Excreſcence, and better off a 
Tree than on, yet while there, it has a ſtrong Re- 
tention of the Dews and Rains, by its velvet, ſhaggy 
Parts, and helps to communicate the ſame into the 
Body, and many Branches and Twigs; and to ſup- 


ply the Wat thereof; we frote and rub the Bark 2 


with the Back of a Knife, Hair Cloth or otherwiſe, 


till it's dilated, opened, and looſened, in order the 


better to take in and imbibe the Air and Water. 
The Leaves allo are eontracted, and in ſome Mea- 

ſure furl'd up by the Sun's vehement Attraction, 

that by Night are 2 for the better Reception 
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gb © © Of the Nauen 
of the Dews; but whether it be the Leaves or the 
Bark that moſt receives the Air, Dews, and Rains, 
it is certain, they are both concern'd as Vehicles, to 
Convey them to the Roots, and many Veſſels ap- 
pertaining to the Tree. And *tis as true that there 
E Moiſture in the freſh, open Air, that the ſpungy 
Parts of all Trees and Plants imbibe and take in a 
Part of their proper Nouriſnment; and therefore, 
it is not the Juices alone- that the Roots draw from 
the Earth that ſupports a Plant, but the Air alfo 
gives it a proportionable Help, elſe a Tree or Plant 
kept in a Houſe would ſubſiſt there; but the con. 
_ trary is plain, that ſuch Plant or Tree would ſicken 
and die, if confined from the freſh Air; ſo that 
though the Earth nouriſhes at the Root, *tis the Air 
and Dews that help in a joint Aſſiſtance to bring 
forth and carry forward their Growth. This hardy, 
uſeful, and quick growing Tree, that ſeldom refuſe 
any Situation or Soil, except the hurlucky Chalks 
and dry Sands, may be propagated of its Seed that 
are got out of their hard, tough Branches, by being 
ſoaked in warm Water till they open, and then ſom 
in March in the Place where they are always to re 
main: But if they are to be ſown in a Nurſery firſt, 
and then tranſplanted, they may be order*d as other 
Seeds are, by raking them in, and covering them 
with ſifting Mould half an Inch thick over them, 
and in three Years Time they may be removed at 
Pleafure, in July or Auguſt : However, at beſt this 
is but Male-management, and is never ſo agreeable 
to the Firr and Pine, as if they grow where this 
Seed was firſt ſown or ſet ; and this I have wofully 
experienced in ſome Cherry. Trees that I tranſplanted 
from Woods ſome Diſtance from me, which wil 
never make good Trees : Firſt, Becauſe the Roots 
and ſmall Fibres were many of them broke and con- 
tuſed by the Mattock and Spade in taking up: Se- 
condly, By the Air's drying the ſeveral Parts _ 
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WI could get them replanted ; and Thirdly, . By the 
Rot and Canker that generally overtakes ſome of 
them before they can make their new Roots, where- 
by Part of their Veſſels muſt be conſequently pre- 
judiced, and the Tree crippled in its Growth ever 
after. „ V 1 

Or the Seeds may be ſown broad Caſt on; well 
manured and ploughed Grounds, and only harrow- 
ed in October or March; or in ſtraight Furrows made 
by the Plough at any Diſtance that is thought pro- 
per. And what encourages the Growth of this 
Tree it, its being ready for Building in thirty or 
[forty Years ; and therefore, it's pity Plantations are 
not made of this Wood with all Expedition, on 
many Eſtates, where they will grow beyond moſt 
In Scotland they grow in ſuch Plenty, that the 
Sheep, c. browſe on their young green Shoots, 
and on Loppings of old Trees in hard Weather, 
and prove a very ſweet healthful Food for them; 
and therefore I ſhould think it ſerviceable for Deer. 
| This Tree yields a fine Reſin and Furpentine : A 
Perſon in the Summer-time drove a Shank- nail into 
one of their Bodies, and it run out two Quarts of 
W Turpentine, from one of fourteen Inches Diameter. 
The Chriftiana Deals are red hearted with ſome Sap; 
but the white Deals have never any Heart: There- 
fore, it is thought that theſe are them they tap 

„ Turpentine like Oil preſerves 
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more cloſe and hard.” The biggeſt tha 
Have been known in theſe Parts, grew ſome Ten 
ſince at Squire Copping's at Market-ſftreet, that mea» 
ſured above ſix Foot in its Diameter, and ſerved 
to encloſe a Piece: of Ground by Paling, that iu 
Boards made. It alſo is excellent for the Turner, 


in making hollow Warg, 


Trenchers, and Spoons, 


by Reaſon of its great Whiteneſs and Lightne 
and {ils to them generally for ſix Pence the oli 
Foot. It is a beautiful Summer Tree, as appean 
by its curious, large Boughs and Leaves, that afford 
a pleaſant Shade, and as fine a Sight, when the 
large Cluſters of its Seed makes their pendant Shows 
in Keſemblance of Grapes, It may be increaſed by 
its Layers, Keys; or Sets. It is call'd a profitable 
3 on Account of its quick Growth to a great 
Body, and for its hardy Nature, as proſpering well 


* 


on high, dry Grounds, and in moſt other Places 


„re ee > - 
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even in low Gravels. 
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4 longer Detail of its many valuable Properties, than 
| this Oppartunity will give me Leave to enumerate: 
It is this that will, beyond all others, ſuffer itſelf to 

be cut to Profit in 4 e at four or five Years 
| End; fo that Whete it © Blind with White-thorn 
- — it beſt is) it may be made twice to once of that: 
= Here then the Farmer Has three Crops of Hedye- = 
wood in nine or twelve. Years, and at the fame 
| og enjoys the beſt of F ences, which is thus made, 


When the firſt Sp it of Earth is thrown up, then 
plant on the Ame! about a Foot inwirds towards 
che Field, the Sallow, or Salley Set, and bed its 
Roots well on All Sides ; at the fame Time cutting 
off the Head within four or ſix Inches of che Earth; 
then at four or eight Foot Diſtance plant another, | 


Eco e n 


R Ari 


Bank, White-thorn Sets muſt be planted with their 
Heads cut off in the ſame Manner, and after. the 
ſame Length, in a direct firigle Row, as cloſe 48 
they can well be put; then throw up the teſt of the 


Mould | on the Roots of Þbotn | Sallous and Thorns, 
whereby 


and ſo on: Now on the ontlide extream Part of the 


i _ Of the Nan, and 3 
whereby hs will be all cover'd, and a Dich at the 
ſame Time made. Fo 


1 ; make a Pitch; on this plant a ſingle Row of 
- White-thorn Sets, cloſe. together, with 1 Rei Heads 
cut off as before ; then on che oppoſite Side lay in 
Truncheons or Sticks of Sallow, eighteen Inches, of 
two Foot Diameter long, and an Inch Diar 
ſlopewiſe, cut at each End hollow like a Deer's F d 


| Another Er. 
* "OO up the firſt Spit 6f Mould, in erden eh 


the better to ſtrike its Roots at Bottom, and to 


carry off the Wets to them from the Top; ſo that 


the Roots of the Thorns, and the lower End of the 
Sallow Pieces will be near together in the Ground, 


but their Tops will be two Foot aſunder, by means 
of their lying in a contrary Slope; upon theſe throw 
the next Spit of Mould, then plant a ſecond Row 


of Thorn Sets on the firſt, and Earth them all over: 


By this Method there will be two Rows of Thorns, 
and a ſingle one of Sallow, and between them ſhould 


be a Hollow or Furrow made for the Reception of 


the Rain. Or after one or two Rows of Thorns 
are thus ſet, Holes may be made in the oppoſite 
Side, that an Iron Crow had juſt opened, wherein 
may be put the Pieces of Sallow ſlopewiſe, by which 


the Bark will be prevented ſlipping up, as it is very 
apt to do, and die, when the Sticks or Cuttings are 
forced into the Ground of themſelves ; and when 


the Sallows are thus buried, there ſhould only be left 
of them four or ſix Inches above the Earth, for the 
Shoots to come out at: This Hedge is beſt f 
and a three Foot Ditch made, in the Month 

O#ober, but may be alſo performed in any of the 
Winter Months, if the Weather is open; and is the 
| beſt Sort I ever ſaw; for by thus ſetting the Sallows 


at a due Diſtance, and more forward into the Field 


than 
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| them from off their ſeyeral Stems without annoying 
the Thorns ; ſo that they may be made twice in 
| twelve N. RE 


But here I muſt obſerve, that there is an Objection 


| made againſt. the Practice of cutting the Sallows ſo 
often, becauſe, ſay they, the Roots will after this 


often cutting, puſh out with more than ordinary Vi- 
gour, and the ſooner wear out and die before their 


natural Time, according to the Proverb, One may 
ride a free Horſe to Death, To which I anſwer, 
That this Objection is not regarded by many Far- 
mers; for that the Sallows being thus cut, the 
| Thorns much better enjoy the freſh Air, free from 
the Drip and Shade of this taller Sort; whereby they 
have a more frank Perſpiration and Imbibition of the 
nouriſhing Dews and Air ; and notwithſtanding this 


double Operation, the Sallows will get up and over- 


take the "Thorns at the End of twelve Years ; beſides, 


a Sallow of all. others is the eaſieſt and quickeſt pro- 
pagated; inſomnch, that if a Stake is drove into 
the Ground in any of the Winter Months, when it 


is not a Froſt, it is ſix to one odds if it does not grow; 
ſo likewiſe, a ſmall Stick or Cutting of a Foot or two 
in Length will do the ſame, provided the Bark is not 

drove up at its Bottom, and it lies rightly in a looſe, 


proper Earth; for this, like all other Vegetables, 
ſt agrees with its prepared Mould, and that Soil 
as Nature has adapted to it; as an Oak on a Loam, 
the Beech and Walnut on that or a Chalk; the Cher- 
ry and Beech refuſes the Vale; the Maple and Horn- 
bean affect a dry Ground; ſo the Sallow beſt loves 


a loamy Ground with a moiſt Bottom, though it will 


grow very well in loamy Gravels, and on any of the 
black, red, and white Clays ; but the hurlucky, dry 


Chalks and Sands it doth not agree with, as being 


contrary to its ſappy Nature: Thus the Apprehen- 
ſion of wearing out the Sallow too ſoon is of no great 
| Streſs, 
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Streſs, 1 they are ſo eaſily renewed q wt als be- 
cauſe there is ſo ſeldom a Want of ſuch a Renoya- 
ton; for I dare aſſert it for à Truth, by what I have 
heard and ſeen, that the Sallow Stem will endure ff. 
ty or more Years in a Hedge, if rightly managed, by 
cutting off its Shoots cloſe, ſmooth, and ſloping x 

each Operation; atherwiſe it may be ſpoiled i in half 
the Time ; for this W Wood being of the aquatic Fa- 
mily, is of a ſoit, ſpungy Nature, and therefore, 
will eaſily imbibe and let in the Wets at its Stump, 

if it is leit ragged or level, and then enſues Rot: 
neſs and Deſtruction z nor ſhould 1t be cut too high, 
for that will hinder much af the Stems bran ching, 
and decay it the ſooner; ſo that as the Daren of 
this moſt ſerviceable Wood i is valued, due Care muft 
be taken at ſuch Times, to cut the Stem cloſe, ſlop- 
ing, and ſmooth, that the Wets may not be able to 
make their Lodgments, and this every judicious 

Workman is appriſed of, and therefore, this Hedge 

in particular ſhould never be made by thoſe that are 
not Maſters of this uſeful Branch. 
There is alſo another commodious Property be- 
longing to ſuch a Hedge, that is, here is generally 

Wood enough to ſupply all Deficiencies that may 

happen from the Huntſman and others, whereby con- 

ſiderable Sums are oftentimes paid for Damages made 
by Cattle*s breaking into others Grounds ; or from 
the Weakneſs of thoſe Fences that are too often ſo 

ſlenderly made for want of Wood, that it becomes a 

Temptation to them to break through ; and how im- 

portant a ſtrong Fence is, every Chiltern Farmer 

muſt be very ſenſible of, that values his Money and 
Repoſe. 

Such a Hedge beſt grows where there are no man- 
ner of Trees planted in it; for it is theſe that often 
reduce good Hedges into bad ones, by their ume 
ral Drips on the Underwood, whereby in Length of 
— they do more Harm than the Value Ti 5 
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Timber amounts to, eſpecially if they be Oaks, 
Aſhes, or Walnuts; theſe are 10 prejudicial to their 


lower Neighbours, both by their — and Heads, 


as to ſpoil Their Growth by ſaturating and envenom- 
ing their Boughs by their Shade and Drip, and ex- 
hauſting the Goodneſs of the Ground about them. 

But i know that ſome are of Opinion, it is good 
Huſbandry, when at the Time of planting a Hedge, 
young Beeches or Cherry Trees are ſet in for Stand- 
ards, in order to cut down at twenty or thirty Years 
End, before their Heads are ſo enlarged as to da- 


mage che Hedge. I. muſt confeſs: that of ſuch. Sort 
of Erin tis is the leaſt; becauſe the Hedge and 
= the Trees being young, have both their Gradations 


of Growth in Proportion, ſo that the Hedge will be- 
come ſtrong, before the Trees acquire Head enough 


g | to ſpoil it by their Prip; and as to the Cherry Tree, 


it is a Sort that leaſt of all others hurts its Underwood 
by its Drip or Growth, which is owing, it is ſaid, to 


the Balſamick Nature of its Leaf and Branch; Kan | 
ever, where rjone of theſe Trees are growing, there 


will be no Cauſe to Complain of their greater or leſ- 
ſer Prejudices; and where an entire Hedge of only 


White-thorn and Sallow is thus — there may 


juſtly be expected to grow one of the beſt of Fences, 
that will return che moic Profit of any other. 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Sallows, but it is the 
Land Sort that I have wrote on, that is very common 


with us, almoſt in every Hedge and Copſe, and will 
grow on our dryLands : Another of them there is that 


delights in wet ipewy Grounds, and is alſo a faſt 
Grower: The third has a Bark - ſomewhat reddiſh, 

its Leaves lefler and of a darker Green, and. its red 
Wood very tough and durable, Theſe all of them 
run up very faſt, and turn to a conſiderable Profit in 
their Poles, that ſerve for making our Hurdles, 


| Rails, ſmall Rafters, and many other Utenſus; and 
whero | it * that one of thele Sallows gets a Bo- 


ä | dy 
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dy of about à Foot Diameter, 8 are Fe ot 
hearted, as I have ſeen and uſed ſeveral, and wil 
rend into Pales, Ic. or if kept dry, is ſaid to laſt a 
long as Oak, which occaſioned the old Saying,” Bt 
the Oak neer ſo ftout, ' the Sollar red will wear it ou, 
But then it muſt be cut-down before the large Worm 
takes it, that will ſometimes eat into the Pith and o- 
ther Parts of the Tree, ſo that a little Finger may be 
- turned in their Holes. There are ſeveral Standard 
Trees now growing ef it in a Wood near me, I be 
lieve ſome of them are thirty Foot high ; and there 
was one lately cut down that grew among ſome tal 
| Beeches,, ſaid to be ſixty Foyt high, and fourteen In. 
ches Diameter,. on a Loam that had a Clay Bottom, 
where they endure much longer than in the Gravels, 

The Sollars Stems will ſometimes produce ten o 
more Poles, eight or twelve Foot high, and are bef 
cut down in Winter, for the Tap and Chair Turnen 
Uſe as well as all others; but 9 Care muſt be 
taken that they are not cropt by any Cattle, for their 
ſoft, tender Buds are greatly beloved by them; i 
= are, their Poles are ſpoiled, and. they wah run 
into brouzy, ſpreading Heads. 

In a Copſe or Hedge the Sallows may be thickned 
by giving a Pole a Chop at bottom, that it may es 
fily bend to the Ground, where it muſt be kept foro 
down, by driving wooden Hooks in, and then cover 
it all over with Mould in- the Nature of a Layet, 
leaving here and there an open Place for the Shoots 
to come out at as is mentioned in the Chapter of the 
Elm. 

The Sallow has a Property belonging to it, di 
bert from moſt others, and that is, that the Gollin 
or Seed of this Wood is of ſo light a Body, that it 

often carried by the Winds, and conveyed to ſome 
Diſtance, where in the Spring Time it falls in many 
Places, and produces young Sollars. An Example 
of which is in an e — Field, about a uo 
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of a Mile from my Houſe, laid down for an Oaken 

W Wood about nine Years ago, by being ſown by 
Acorns; here there are great Numbers of Sal'ows, 
ſpontaneouſly come up from theſe Gollins, and ſome 
of them are now four Foot hihgg. 
In a Copſe, the Sallow is inferior to none, in its 
profitable uſeful Productions, . where the Soil is a Clay 
or a loamy Earth; here it beſt grows amongſt the 
Oaks, ſweet Cheſnut, Cherry Tree, Hazel, and 
HFornbean, in Rows, at ſix or ten Foot aſunder; 1 
mean, where the firſt three are to be left as Stan- 
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- tall | dards, at proper Diſtances, becauſe theſe. Trees have 
In. T ap-roots, and ſeek great Part of their Food deep 
om, in the Ground; and the Hazel and Hornbean takes 
bB. up but a ſmall Circumference like the Sallow. Or 
nor if Copſe was to be ne made on ſuch Land, I think 
beſt none can return a greater Profit, than if it was intire- 
nen iy furniſhed. with this Sort of Wood, of which my 


* 
= 


Copſe and. Hedges very much abound. 

= There is a Sort of Improvement. to be made by 
che Sallow Stake of four Foot long, if rightly ma- 
WW naged ; and for this Purpoſe I ſhall put down the No- 
tons of ſeveral of our Countrymen. One ſays, that 
che beſt Way is to cut a Sallow-Stake at Bottom, 
WW ſloping it four or five Inches long, and leave the 
Rind carefully on the other Side; this muſt be cut 
acroſs, and put a little Stone into the Slit and plant 


au Boks 


yer, it. Another, that their Ends be ſoaked in Mudgel 
Dots Ditch-water two or three Days, then cut them aſlope- 
the at Bottom, and prepare a Hole, by driving in ano- 
cher Stick firſt, ro keep their Bark from ſlipping up. 
dif- Another ſays, that theſe Stakes ſhould be cut juſt as 
lin the Sap begins to be in a Motion, and planted di- 
it i rectly as before. | | 0 


In December laſt, I found a few Sallow Stems a- 
mongſt Hazels, and as the Hedge was making, the 

| Workmen gave a Chop about half through the outer 
Bough at Bottom, and then bent it down cloſe to the 
| — NN 2 . © - + ens 
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160 cube Mature e 
Sid letting its Head ks on th Pia 
but che Body har was about four Foot long, they eh 
vered all over with Mould; exc t the 1 
is e ed to throw. up Kereraf Shobes the: nen 
Summer, and the Body make ſeveral Robes, Thi 
a Sallow Hedge has the Advantage of moſt, I be- 
lieve I may ſay of all others, for this Property, by 
cauſe it may be thickned at Pleafure, with Fat and 
Certainty in moſt Grounds; Beech and Hornbei 
will grow after this Manner; but not one in fix of 
the Hazels will take; Aſh worſe, Maph and Whip 
bean not at all. The next Year after 
Wood is cut down, the Ground geberally throws 
out Abundance of Sallow Sets, | that in three Perg 
F ime vill be fi to oy and tranſplant. Ai 
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Te N ature, and re f te 
APS or, APSEN... 6 „% 11-6 


5 EXT to the Sallow, 1 have wittodurok; the 
 N Aps, becauſe I take this to. have a great deal 
of the Sallow's Nature, for tho? it is of the watry 
Tribe, yet it will proſper in ſome high Grounds, but 
beſt in low, moiſt Places, and on all manner of los 
my Lands; where, like the Firr, ix. will be fit to out 
down in thirty or forty Years Time, which makes 
them beſt of all anſwer in Standards, ſeveral of them 
rowing on our high Common, that have about a 
"oot Depth in Mould, and under that a red Clay; 
here they flouriſh and make a pretty Show by their 
trembling Silver-leaves, as ſome do in my Hedges 

that there grow as ſuch, m"_ are certainly a fl 
| VIEW. 
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— — and run to a great Height and Bulk 
in a few Years, but refuſe ſharp Grauels, Chalks; 
and Sands. They arovpropagated in Oitober: or Fe. 


bruary by Sets; that muſt not have their Heads cus - 
off, only their Side-(hoots kept pinch dioff, that they N 
may the ſooner/ get out of Cattle's Way. Their 
Uſes are many, in Boards, Somers, Joyſts, Chairs 
frames, Kin- laths for the Malſters, and Pales for 
Parks: Some for che Sake of its Whiteneſs and 
Lightneſs, make Trenchers of this Wood but it 18 
apt to taint, and giue an ill Scent to the Meat. 
"Bp our Church- yard there are now gtowing: one 
| Aps and fix White-wood Trees thats. were Jet of 
ht, ſingle Arms, put into the Harth upright 
fragt, 6 well, within ſix Foot of a' in a 
Row at twenty Foot Diſtance, about thirty fru Tears 
ago; theſe meaſure about Foot in their Bo- 
dies, which i is but narrow to ſome of the ſame Sort, 
planted at che ſame Time, on the ſame Soil, before 
our Parſon' s Houſe; but this is accounted far, when 
= it's known that the former Je a large ſpread- 
ing Heads, that commence from wikhin er Foot 
of their Roots, ſo that . NN was chieffy employ d 
in making Branche; h Ace latter were more in 
= Body than Head; bec uſe they were kept trimm'd 
W up in their — to a great Height, and are 
thereby got near as thick again as the others: Now, 
neither theſe, nor any of the Aquatics: ave good 
Wood for Fire Uſe, by Reaſon of their great Spun- 
ineſs; and therefore, it's quite wrong to let theſe 
Trees grow more into Head than Body, unleſs there 
be a Demand for them by Way of Shelter for Cattle, 
or to break off Winds; for the Body is much more 
valuable to the Carpenter, than the Head is to burn. 
— The Aps and White wood are fo much alike in 
their Seeds, or Gollins, in their trembling Silver- 
—_—_ and. the Colour of their Wood, that ſome- 
times | 
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times FAT ate not eaſily diſti guiſhed 3 inſomuch. 
that ſome think the White - wood to be — the Fe. 
male, and the Aps the Male: - They are both very 
apt to run red-hearted, hollow, and decay at twelve 
or fourteen Inches Diameter; eſp pecially in flat wet 
' Grounds, if they are not down in Time; and wil, 
i they are ſuffered to ſtand a great while, grow into 
a meer Shell. But in high, dry Ground, the Apt 
oſten grows ſound, as one did by me, of two: Foot 
5 in its Body, fell'd from off the gravelly 
1 of a Hill — had a chalky Bottom. It 

es good Bedſteads that will laſt hundreds of 
Years if kept dry „ but if pet. and dry, as in-Pales, 
Ec. it rots in ſix. A is ſomewhat of the Deal Kind, 
but rather a firmer and whiter Wood; and therefore 
ſuperior to the Beech for ſeveral Uſes, becauſe 8 
e ee in eee 
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Is Wood proves ſelf to be of the Specie 

of thoſe aquatic Trees, the Poplar, Aps, and 
Abe, by affecting and quick growing in the moiſt 
| Soils and low Grounds, where the Sallow, Willow, 
and others of the watry Tribe chiefly delight in. But 
this Tree ſeems to have eſcaped the Knowledge of all, 
or moſt Writers, which certainly is an A and 
grows with great Expedition in Ground agreeable to 
its Nature, as is that of Chedington Farm, and ma. 
ny other Places in Bucks, which I found out, and 
help'd a Gentleman to the Purchaſe of, i 1s 4 
P * ad * Gig 
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Improvement tbe WuITE-wOOD. 103 
Kingdom, for Goodneſs of Meadow, and Arable 
Land; and altho* in the Vale of 4ileſbury, two 
Miles from Jvinghoe, there is a very high Hill be- 
W longing to it, containing many Acres of plowed 
= Ground, that is faid never was dreſs'd in the Memo- 
ry of Man, and yet produces the beſt of all Sorts of 


Ap: WH Grain: On the level Ground of this Farm, amongſt 
700 White-thorn and Sollar, grows ſeveral of theſe 
elly White-wood Trees, that, like the Poplar, hurts not 
1 its Underwood as many others do. And alſo abour 


Eton, under Dunſtable Downs, where in both Places 
che Earth is of a black, fat, clayey Nature; here 
W this runs up to a great Height and Bulk, one where- 
of had fifty Foot of Wood, in only ten Foot Length 

of the Ground End of its Body; and in the Head 
and other Parts, three hundred Faggots, and ſeveral 
Stacks of Fire- wou. N 
| It is an ornamental Tree, when planted in Hedg- 

es, or in Rows for Walks, and affords pleaſant Views 


and whitiſh, tall, ſtrait Body and ſhady Head : Nor 
is this Tree confin'd altogether in low Grounds, but 
will alſo thrive and proſper beyond many on high 

= Hills of Clay Bottoms, as ſeveral do near me, or in 
ſtrong loamy Lands; but not in Chalks, ſharp Gra- 
= vels, or Sands, and is very near the Nature and Make 
= of the YYY e 3 | 
This Tree is propagated by its Truncheon, Lay- 
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oft er, or Set: The firſt, by being put ſlopewiſe into the 
OW, Ground, the Beginning of February; the laſt, by 
zu bedding its Roots in good. freſh Mould, and care- 
all, fully covering then therein, about the ſame Time, 
and or in October; keeping the Head from its firſt plant- 
> to ing, trimm'd annually up, that it may the ſooner be 


out of Harm's Way; but the Top-ſhoot muſt ne- 
ver be cut off. i The | © ws 
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to the Beholders from its Silver-colour d Leaves, 
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Hine: Hedge where Elms did, * the White · wood 
got the Start by a vaſt Difference in Height and Bulk, 


this was by Reaſon of the unpleaſant-Taſte- of the 


e Sk avtder' the eee ag 
few Parts of the Chiltern, | where the Ground gene- 


ſo looſe and hollow as to redeive the Chip's Impreſ. 
Hon. The low Country-men ſometimes call it Dutch 


and Body retains, beyond all others that 


Uſes. 


its quick Growth in a fertile, ſoft Ground, where it 


Sc. have a Seed or Gollin that hangs on the Tree, 
April; but the Set is ee ee uſe of in thek 


704 0 f — W 
I have: Py ſeveral of theſe grow in 1 as 


and yet threw. up great Numbers of young Shobt 
from their ſpreading Roots, that even the Com, 
Horſes and Sheep did not keep down; but I ſuppoſe 


. r 


Shoot: in the Vale, this Tree will grow from the 
ery Chips, 8 they prove by Shoots that ſucceed in 


Sort of Multiplication muſt not be expected, but in 


rally is not ſo rich by far, as is that in the Vale 3 nor 


'Arbel, but the common Name among them is 
White-wood, from this Colour, that the Bark, Leaves, 
grow in this 
Nation; and therefore is preferr*d by the Vale- men 
for making beautiful Cupboards, Dreſſers, F looring- 
boards, Somers, Null J N and ed more 


S At % 
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The Set is frequently put into new planted, or ol 
made Hedges at every Pole Diſtance, for the Sake of 


ſaid to outrun the Elm by ſix Degrees; as may be 
ſeen alſo at Chedington, on Mr. Hudſor s Farm, who 

lanted as many in his Life-time as are-now worth 
one thouſand Pounds, and he has not been dead 
above three Years: Theſe, like the Aps, Poplar, 


from the Beginning of March to the latter End of 


Parts. 

And if any Gentleman has a Mind * propagate 
this Tree, they may be furniſhed by me, with theſe 
Sets, that I can ſo order from Auguſt to April, as that 
they will grow if ſent to any Part of England by the 

Carrier; 
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tlie Carrier; and alſo with Oak, Beech, Aſh, Elm, 

700d Sollars, Hornbean, Thorn, or Holl -ſcrs ver. with | 

uk, Acorns, Maſt, Keys of Aſh, or Maple, Seeds of 

oo Hornbean, and ſeveral other Sorts, 3 I have 

ws, Wl timely Notice gen me 
poſe But here I would be underſtood, that the White- : 
«the woods 9 the =p ſo very faſt on this wet- 

the iſh, flat Soil, 15,00, general Rule; for 55 they both 

d in grow in a where the Elms have not that 


= Power to exert chernſclves, as the White-wond has; 
by Reaſon here it enjoys its proper Food in a — 
Manner from the wass ih Earth abut it, as _ 

due Aquatic, which the Elm is not; and this I 17 = 
W thus: on a high Ground, about a Foot thick of 
W Mould, and under that a fed Clay in the Chiltern, 
grow both theſe Sorts not far off each other; where 
they are planted free from any other Invader of their 
Roots at proper Diſtances : Now here the Elm keeps 
Pace with it, as being in its more Proper Soil and 
Situation than the White- wood. 

Some lop! the White · wood Tree i in November, De- 


SA SE 


: ember, or January, for Fititig;” and at the ſame 
Time furniſh themſelves with rüncinon feven' ot 


e eight Foot long, and three or four Inches Diameter, 
eit to {et for Trees, by putting their Ends à Foot, or two 
be into the Earth uch is the fave Way of propagat- _ 
who ing this Tree throughout the Vale of cher! ok | 
th WY raiſing a ſpeedy Profit by the ern and therefore re- 

ead 4" hp 


ject we rooted Set. ob 


CHAP. IX. 


The N are and Improvement of . * 
OP POPLAR and ABEL. Fi 


H ES E Aquatics are henna by 3 
T! Cuttings or Truncheons ; by Suckers, tha 
may be bedded and planted in fine hollow Mould, 
in hats for Trees, in Rows ten Foot wide, an 
at twenty Foot. Diſtance, amongſt. Oaks, Aſhes, 
Cheſnut, and Cherry-trees,. and Underwood of Hz 
zels, Sallow, Hornbean, Sc. where the Soil is Clay 
or Loam, proper for its Growth; and here it wil 
anſwer very well, as one of thoſe. Sort that ſeeks. 
 Nouriſhment towards the top Earth, and be a nat 
ral Neighbour to the Oak, Walnut, Cheſnut, and 
Cherry-tree ; by drawing a different Juice out d 
thoſe many Sorts that the Earth abounds with, where 
by leſs Damage is done to the next Tree, than i 
they were all of a Sort. By Truncheons,, or Cut: 
tings that may be buried in Banks, in watry, marſhy 
Places, or by Sides of Ponds, or Rivers, w 
they muſt be put in at four, eight, or more Foot 
Diſtance, two or three Foot into the Ground, and 
about half a one out of it ſlopewiſe; but if Succels 
is expected this way, their Bark muſt ever be flip: 
ped up, at their putting into the Earth: This is fo 
much like the Aps, that there is not much Difference 
to be perceived; and theſe like them grow in our 
Woods, where the Ground has a moiſt Bottom; 
but they grow better in the watry Grounds, for there 
they have more Plenty of their natural Food, than 
on our high, drier Lands, and will arrive to a "uſeful 
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Improvement of the POPLAR. 107 
Bigneſs in twenty-five or thirty Years, that will 
erve their Purpoſes as the Aps will; for the Aps 
and Abel are both a Sort of Poplar, that grow 
equally faſt in tall, large Trees, and are alike in- 
reaſed, and will ſuffer any Wood to thrive under 
them, without that Damage which moſt others will 
produce, becauſe it does not ſpread (if it is trimm' d 
p) like the Oak or Walnut; the Leaves alſo are 
ſmall, and commontly under ſuch a tremulous Mo- 
tion by the Wind, that they have not Power to 
etain the Wets that are often blown off from their 
Whigh Heads, before it falls on his under Neighbour. | 
For theſe Reaſons, it is Pity that more of theſe 
Trees are not planted on our Loams, as well as in 
Netter Places; becauſe they bring on a ſudden ver- 
at Sight and Shelter about Houſes and Gardens, as 
ell as in wet Meadows and Marſhes, to a very 
great and expeditious Profit. 8 
And although it is a Wood leſs ſerviceable to the 
Fire than ſome is, becauſe of its ſpungy, watry 
t A: arts, that abound with leſs Salt and Sulphur than 
cre. any others, yet that Defect is fully ſupply'd in 
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an F he many Uſes that this Tree is converted to, clpe- . 
Ju. tally to the Chair-Turner, who willingly gives five 


Pence per ſolid Foot, if it is ſound. 1 


CHAP. XX. 
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The Nature and Improvement ff the 
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BG Hemel, Hempſtead, and Valid in 
the low watry Meadows, and pos River 


1600 that runs through them, grows the moſt Alder tha 
WE. ever I ſaw, in fine 1 Hedges; where then 
large high Poles ſhew themſelves in à beautiful 
Proſpe& to the paſſant Dio" Li and turns to 
great Account amongſt the Barkhamſtead and Cf 
bunt Turners of hollow Ware, who, in that Com. 
modity make more Oer en of this Wood 
and Beech, than any other great Towns in, Gren 


Los 
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Britain, as is allowed by good. Judges; for wit 
this Wood th Jus med by good 5 Is, and. many 
other 8 Goods, that axe lighter 
than the Beech or Elm, and will bear turning thin 
ner than moſt others; ſo that to pleaſure Curioſity, 
a Diſh of it has been turned Infide-out, like a Hat; 
and of this, many of the Frames of the matted and fl 
other Cairs in London are made; as are Pattens, 8 
Clogs, and Heels of S Gates, Hurdles, and © 
ſmall Rafters; P 
Its Wood is beſt in ary F oundations to build n 
on, where it is ſaid to harden like a Stone, and the al 
very ſmall heady Part will ſerve to lay in Trenches, it 
that drain Lay to keep-it hollow for the Water WW t] 
to paſs ; but inſtead of this, I uſed ſome large a 
Flints, that I put together Archways, that anſwered BMW = 
cCompleatly to my Purpoſe, by holding almoſt 2 J 
good 1 now as at firſt, * it has been done theſe a 


twelve 


. Hedges, and in boggy mooriſh Ground, nor make 
ſtronger, quicker: Fences, chan this excellent Plant 


This Aquatic will thrive but poorly when raiſed! 
from Truncheons, nor much better from the wild 
Set or Sucker that this produces but few of. But 
W there is a Way to do this much more to the Pur- 
poſe, and that is thus: Furſt: prepare a Bed of well 
manured fine Mould: ; then put the full ripe Seed 
at a due Diſtance from the Eire, or in the Sun, and 
it will cauſe them to open like the Fir Pine- Apple ;; 
then ſow the Seeds in the ſame, and: you'll! have 
abundance; of young Plants, that: on ſetting out 
will be ſure to grow if rightly; managed: At Mid- 
ſummer cut away the ſmall ſide Shoots of: this Tree, 
and it will. prevent their ſecond Growth; but if tie 
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3 you muſt not do it, becauſe it VII then 
. the Sap run out too much, and damage the 
Trees. This is of great Conſequerice; for by ſo 


doing, the large Side Arms are prevented in their 


Growth, that often cauſes Knobs and Wens that 
leſſen . Value of their POTN. 4 
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WITHY and unn O W. 


1 eſpecially the red Sort, that delights to be 
planted in high Banks, as Mr. V. orliage ſays, where 


they will ſtrike their Roots deep into the Ground, 


by Ditch, Pond, or River-ſide; theſe, like the 


Willow, will alſo grow in clayey or loamy Grounds, 


either in Standards, Pollards, or in Hedges, and are 
in great Numbers about Baldock; where many of 


them are ſold to the Turners, for working out 


Diſhes and other hollow Ware; ſome of them mea- 
— Sou Foot Diameper, will make Bowls as n 


They are of a very quick Growth, and in i few 
Years obtain a red Heart, to their white Pith or 
ſappy Part, that will ſell for fix or eight Pence the 
ſolid Foot, and are propagated as the Sallow: The 
Willow eſpecially is very eaſily multiplied ; by ſtick- 


ing a Truncheon, or ſtraight Piece up pright into the 
wet or moiſt Ground by Water-fides, 


Jeven Foot: long; ſloping: firſt the Ground like a 
Deer's Foot, and either the black, white, or yel- 


ig, Sort will make a * Growth ; but the 
g Pieces 
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Pieces ſhould: be ſoaked in Water four Days, or a 
| Week before 2 ſet in February, from eight to 
twenty Foot Diſtance, keeping Cattle from crop- 
ping their Leaves; and alſo that their Side: Shots 
be kept trimm'd up to the deſired Length; as well 
as their Suckers pull'd away in. due Tine. 
If they are not deſign'd for a Hedge, which is 
ſeldom done, the Pollard is of great Service in: re- 
turning a Top at three or four Years End, that may 
be cut juſt before Winter, or in the Spring; and is 
of ſo great Uſe, that I have known it the only 
Wood they have in ſome Parts of Rutland, in their 
open Fields; but it is ſeldom of longer Duration 
chan twenty or thirty Years, by Reaſon the Wets 
are very apt to get in and rot its ſoft, ſpungy Body: 
Alſo in the Vale, where they have not the Hazel 
growing, the Willew is planted to ſupply it: for 
with their tough, long Shoots, they make their 
Withs for binding Faggots, and faſtening down the 
Straw in thatching of Barns and Houſes ; this makes 

= Hurdles, by their largeſt Shoots, that will endure 
much longer than the Sallow ones; | beſides, many 
Things in the Basket-makers Way. eee 
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F H E Caſtle Gardener at Bart bamſtead, ſuffer d 
a great Loſs in ſome of his Ground which he 
rented, that was conſtantly wettiſh, till he was ad- 

viſed to plant it with Oziers, and then it turned to a 
great Account. There are almoſt twenty Sorts of 
them, that may be increaſed by Sets of four or five 
8 | F OO 
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| they may get ſpreading Heads, and be fir for Uſe i 


"wy by injudicious — J win ſeeing the Berries 
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Foot — planted at three Foot 5 en 
well t before hand, that is got hollbw at 


ee in Februar 
cut chem to two or three Foot of the Earth, 


September following. 
They ſerve Abundance of Uſes ; . particultl 

F imer men, 1 e and Fe 

others. 
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CHAP. XXIII 


The * and Ae of the 5 
White ELDER 17 0 


H 8,1 believe, I may venture to- 45. 5 
new Chapter in Print, as well as the Mad 
Cherry, Witch-Elm, and White-wood, as. being 
not wrote of in this diſtin& and ample Manner, by 
any Author before myſelf, as I know of; though, 
in my humble Opinion, they deſerve the Preference 
Page Cr others that: have been more enlarged on, 
whoſe Uſes and Value are far ſhort of theſe excel. 
lent Trees: The firſt of the White Elder was in- 
troduced into theſe Parts, by the late curious Simon 
Hartcourt, Eſq; of Penly, from whom I had-many 
Cuttings, that now grow in my Garden-hedge to' 
great Height, and to an Eaſt — Weſt Aſpect, by 
which it enjoys the Riſing and Setting of 115 Stn 
that is more than ordinary neceſſary to his due 
turation of this Berry; becauſe, if they are not 2 
ripe when gather d, their Liquor will be ſpoiled ;- ab 
J underftand, a Hogſhead or two of their Wie 
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Inprovement of the White E LD ER 113 
| ripe on one Side, did not examine whether the other 
was ſo too; which cauſed their being gather d too 


| ſoon, and their Wine eager in a little Time: Where: 


as, if this Berry is gather'd in a dry Time, and full 
ripe, it has made a Wine, that has decerved a Gen- 
WW tleman I was in Company with, of great Judgment. 
in many other Liquors; who took it for French 
Frontigniac, which it comes very near to, both in 
Taſte and Colour : But this cannot be done without 
a particular Ingredient that I had an Account of 
from Mrs. Carbury, the late Miniſter's Widow of 
FVingboe, who was the moſt famous for this Sort of 
CKconomy of any in this Country, and which, with 
ſeveral different Receipts, among other ſerviceable 
W Sccrets, never yet printed, I intend, God willing, 
co publiſh as ſoon as I well can, if I am encouraged 
WW thereto by ſuch as are Well-wiſhers to the Good of 
their Country; 05 EEE 

This Plant then may be propagated very eaſily 
in Hedges, or as Standard Trees: Firſt by its Seed, 
after the Berries are ſqueezed ; theſe may be thrown 
over a prepared Garden Bed, and cover'd with 
= Mould half an Inch thick, and they'll come up the 
next Spring; after which they may be tranſplanted, 
till they arrive at a Bigneſs fit to plant out for good; 
or by cutting off a Foot or two long, put ſlopewiſe 
into a good hollow Ground or Bank, in O#ober or 
February, which will come up the very next Sum- 
mer, and grow a Foot or two in Length ; but be- 
tween each, a White-thorn Set ſhould be put with 
its Head cut off: Then it will become a ſtrong 
Fence, with the Help of a Ditch, for keeping out 
Cattle, and hold good many Years before the Elder 
kills it: This mult be fenced in very ſecurely from 
the Crop of Beaſts, till it be got out of their Way, 
which it will do in about three Years Time, and 
bear plentifully of white Berries, that are generally 
bigger than the red, and ſuperior to them in * 

8 : F | that 


i | | 107 the Rida e og 
that now begins to be much made of thern ; but W 

ther wholeſome I cannot ſay; however, al Authors 
that have wrote on the Virtue of Elder agrees, that 

this Tree is of a general Good to Mankind, in the | 
Liquor of its Berries, in its Rinds, and in its Leaves; 
inſomuch, that I have heard it ſaid, if any one Tre: 
deſerves the Regard of Men, this does, for its many 
galenical, falubrious Uſes ; and particularly (if Re- 
port is true) for its being a vay good Drink in at 
Aſthma, Sc. 

And as the red Sort is now become ſo common, 
as to be ſold in its Juice at the London Markets, [ 
do not doubt but this, in a little Time, will alfo be- 

come more univerſal, and be entertain'd as a moſt 
delicate, wholeſome, pleaſant Liquor, at the greateſ 
Tables, even to ſupplant, in ſome Meaſure, 5 
exceſſive Uſe of Tartarous Wines. 8 
here is a potent Spirit made of theſe Berries, of 
the Red, by the Alembic, that wii! burn in a Lamy, 

if managed rightly in the Diſtillation; and alſo wil 
ſerve in another excellent Uſe, which i intend here. 
after to publiſh, And if any Gentlem or other 
are deſirous to get Plantations of this white Sort, 
they may be furniſh*d by me, to moſt Parts, by the 
Opportunity of the London Waggons, having already 
ſent — in this Manner into Somer ſetſpire. 
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The Nature and In provement of the 
| PEAR TREE, 


HIS Tree, on a Lakin or Clay, 4 18 very long 
| lived, even'to two hundred Years or more, 
having ſo large a Pith, as to admit of the Loſs of 
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Improvement of the PEAR TREE. 115 
its Bark for four or five Inches quite round its Body, 
as by Tryal has been proved on a Wall- tree to check 
its Sap, and make it bear the better. It generally 


„ 8 f ' : 8 
* £ þ % 5 - 


| carries three Years bearing Wood on it, and there- 


fore beating it would make it barren ſeveral Years, 
It will thrive in poor gravelly Ground, when an Ap- 
ple-tree will pine away; becauſe its Roots are ſo 
ſtrong as to penetrate a ſoft Rock, and is ſo fruit- 

ful, that ſome has borne their Weight almoſt in 
Winey Liquor, even to four Hogſheads from one 


Tree, and one that I have heard of yielded ſeven. 


The beſt Perry is made from the wild choaky Pear, 
and requires a few Years to meliorate its Juice in the 
Cask to make it drinkable, and then it is an excel- 
lent, pleaſant, healthful Sort. Its Wood is worth 
nine Pence a Foot for the Hollow-ware Turner, or 
the Cabinet Maker, if cut down at a right Age. 


It may be propagated for a Wood, Hedge, or 


Standard Trees, If for a Wood, being of the Tree 
Kind, it will run very faſt into Poles'or Underwood, 
The Seeds may be ſown in Ocfober, on Ground 

ploughed two or three Times before, and well ma- 
nured; while it is rough ſow the Seeds, and har- 
row once in a Place both Ways. Or, you may ſow 


them with your Barley in March, which will ra- 


ther ſecure their young Spires than damage them, 
and the Scythe will eaſily paſs over their low Heads. 
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To know" if an Oak is ſound. vr damaged. 
— eel 11.1S Article, in particular, all Au- 
e thors, to the beſt of my Knowledge, 
have paſſed. over: If they have ever 
touch*d upon it, they have made but 
* little Obſervation, though it is one 
of the moſt neceſſary Sorts in the Timber Buſineſs: 
bor it is certain, there is ſometimes a greater Dif- 
ference between a ſound, and what we call a 
bg ſhaken, or unſound Tree; than there is between 
+ WT Six-pence and Eighteen- pence: That is, one of 
Eighteen-pence a Foot ſquare, which is truly clear 
and ſound, free from great and-many Knots, is better 
worth that Money, than an unſound ſhaken Tree 
is worth Six-pence a Foot. Now to know a ſhaken 
Tree, you muſt have an Eye on the Outſide of its 
Body, and ſee if there be not a Rib, long Riſing, 
ee B Jetting- 


4 5 ————— ß 


Jetting-out, or Crack in ſome Part of it; J if hav 


0001. 0 1 K. 


uma g 2 1 that ſuch Tres is day. 
odd * But to N darticult. 
There N = Wood computed to be. 
veral Miles round, whoſe. Bottom 1 « red c 
below a ſhallow Surface of hazel Mould. In'thy 
Wood grows a p * 1 of Oak-Trec 
which are all, or of them, 

more, except a few that grow on a gravelly ſmal 
Spot ef it. For a Proof of which,- an ou 
rkman at Lath-Rending declares; as he 
many Years 3 on the Oak-wood _ grey 
in this Place, | never with any, but what 
was ſhaken, except, as 1 fatd, 4 

en the dry 


How Oaks becodie thus damaged. The Reaſub { 


this i is obvious, if we conſider; that a red Cu 
holds Water like a Diſh, which gives the Root 


of Oaks a conſtant Opportunity of furniſhing! 


themſelves with Abundance of Sap, for in ſud 
Soil, and by the cloſe Standing of the Trees the 
Ground is never dry; and for Want of a free Ait 


and Room for the Buds, Leaves, and Shooth 


ſweat, or perſpire out, the ſuperfluaus Sap, 
_ Moiſture, it is obliged to force its Way our 
Cracks or Rends that it makes in the of tie 
Tree. Now it is ſuch forcible Burſting, tht 
ſhakes or ſplinters the Inſide of the Tree, to em 
cuate or diſcharge this Super- abundance of Sap 
and, when it has ſufficiently expended it, it form 
an Excreſcence, or long Rib on the Part, which 
Natures Healing or Skinning the Wound over, 
who is often its own and beſt Doctor; yet not i 


cloſe, but that the extra Sap has commonly Room 
for a free Paſſage through ſuch Crack or Rend; 
and undoubtedly ſerves for ſome Time, as an Vs 
fue or Fontenal for making off ſuch watery Hu- 


mour: Hence 1 it is, that ſuch defective mw 
ma 


ſhaken; lakes oy 


thoſe which grey 
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but a little decayed in the Middle, and the reſt of 
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Ea Longealed in them, become , and t 
| by. rends and burſts the Body*of them in . 
ore Places. Now the Gak, of all other Th 
that grow in England," is moſt ſubject to this 
1 mity, becauſe it is more porous than moſt i 
ers. I hart ſeen a Cooper put ſome of his 8 
tle on one End of à long Stave, and blow atih 
other, to ez a Blother, and lit would do it I 
4 Cate, kr the Pores, or Veins, * Contained 
the Wich for notwithſtanding it ig the ig 
eſt and moſt durable. Wood of altour Eu wy Soft 
for Building, . is: Beech Afh, and i 
feveral of'a clo etture G Darn than — 0 ö 
Nin cauſes it ca gene more ſubje& to this Pieci 


Den. 


uin than they; and” eſpecially” when there 0 oth 
reat deal of Sap i in 4 juvenile Oak, which on tiW-ario 
ne makes it liable to be ſo crack d: and N M 
Ken, that a nice Eye, ſometimes, cannot oo hat 
ceiye it, while" che Oak is ſtanding; becauſe tha Of 
may be ſeveral fended Places that ure almoſt ii 
Perceptible, even after the Tree is fell, rt eo pr 
Wound in Time cloſes and ſeins over ſo well Part 


to deceive the Spectator. rot, 
Proof of a good and bad Thee, - g T his Red 

dancy' of Sap, which cauſes the Shaking or Rending 
of the Oak, is certainly chiefly Cerafion'd from the 
moiſt or wet Bottom whereon the Tree grom 
for here the Roots imbibe ſo much aqueous Now 
rifhment; as fills tlie Veins or Pores of the Tie 
fill it burſts, as J ſaid, into Cracks, to 'evacuatd 
and let it out, for the Sap remains in all Parts d 
the Oak, even in Winter, and is not received inn 
Its Roots as many ignorantly imagine: : It's on 
there congealed, and, from a rarefiẽd thin Body it 
hot Weather; changed into à thicker in cold q. et 
not ſo hard and denſified, but that the Cold freeze 


5 it! into a thicker, harder, and ' Barger: Body po 
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ch an icy Nature, as to do the Miſchief I am 
yriting of. A Carpenter bought two Oaks, as 
hey ſtood, one for ſixteen Pounds, the other for ten 
Fhillings, which grew about four Poles aſunder. 

The little one he fell'd firſt, and found it ſhaken 
_ all over, when ſtruck ſuch a Damp on his . 


11 


bf his Bargaitt; but that ed not do: Howe 
fer, ſome Time after, he felPd the great one, and 
t proved as ſound as any he ever had. The Bark 
if theſe: two Trees he ſold to a Tanner for fift 
Fhillings, and he at the Charge of taking it ol 
ow why the young Oak became ſhaken, and not 
he other, may be, becauſe the bigger might 
and on à more drier: Soil than the leſſer one. 
Vothing is more deceitful than ſtanding Trees, fo 
Farious are their Infirmities. A TimBer-Tree' 10 
Merchant- Adventurer, you ſhall never lenow 
hat he is worth, till he is dead.” 
Of " the preat- Damage by lopping Oaks, * the 
Way to prevent it. It is true, tar the beſt Way 
to prevent young Shoots from growing out of any 
Part of an Oak's Body, that the Owner would 
not, is to prune them about Midſummer, "which . 
will give ſuch a Check to the Sap, as to Rinder 
their Return for ſeveral Years after. But, jf this 
is done in Winter, they will ſoon grow abu about 
the ſame Place, as T have often proved. Yet this 
Practice would be very ill performed at any Time 
of the Year, when Arms are cut off of any Vig- 
neſs, becauſe. then the leading Veſſels to that Part 
sa are got ſo large, as to give Room for Abundance 
in of Sap to flow to the Place, and there iſſue · out, to 
the very great Damage of ſuch Tree. For as the 
r Sap to a Tree, is as Blood to an Animal; the 
yet other Parts of the Tree muſt ſuffer a Want of Sap, 
20 when too much is diſcharged by ſuch large G 
ces. And if you was to. > Rops the Part with- any 
19 oleaginous 


dleaginous or * As Abe Misfortung 
would be increaſed; becauſe, for Want of a Vent 


the Sap muſt flow —— the inſide Part of the 
This is a Son 


Wound, and there rot the Wood. 
of Damage that has eſcaped the Perception of m 
ny nice Inſpectors : 
appear, by Examples, in the Chapters of tf 

and Beech, which I doubt not, will be a ſuffices 
Warning to all my Readers concerned in buying gy 
ſelling of N the latter to prevent the Mi 
fortune, and the former to examine the Tree wel 
before buying, to avoid Impoſition, for there ay 
Bites in moſt { Profeſſions but fore-warned, for 
armed: However, in Caſe there ſnould hat a No 
ceſſity to lop off the large Arms of Oalks,' en 
them off within a Foot of their Body, rather mon 
than leſs; for then, and if this Operation is doneiy 
Winter, it will cauſe ſome little Twigs to ſhoot ou 
about the Part, and expend moſt or all the flowing 
Sap in.nouriſhing their Growth, and thus ſave tua 
irreparable Damage, ſuch inj judicious aan 
ſubjects a Tree to. 
A Cooper's Account of Oak. A Cooper, that hal 
Juſt rended a green Oak into Staves, - had a largh 
Barrel-churn, beſpoke in Haſte, and, wantity 
Wood to make it with that was ſeaſoned by Ag 
was adviſed by. a Lath-render, to boil the greed 
Staves in his Hoop-Copper, which is eight Fett 
long, and two broad, In this he boiled hie Stays 
one Hour, and they tinctured the Water almoſt 
black as Ink; and, after he had gradually dried 


them two or lows: Weeks, he worked them ini 


a Churn, and ſaid they never ſwelled nor bulgel 
afterwards, but lay as ſtill as any he ever worked; 
for, when Staves are boiled, they will beeome ven 
Plant, and twiſt almoſt like ſome Leather. Thi 

rings to my Memory the Sight I had once 1 


Gaben Mel, in * 38. of their making e 
El. Oakel 


As I ſhall by and b mak 


preſen 
him t! 
nſwe 

trean 
you a 
With « 
Staves 
will h. 
ter, at 
| hen, * 
in the 


he did 
been ( 
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caken Planles pliant, by ſteaming them if 


. 


Hours in a confined Place, for their more com- 
modious uſing of them about the Sides of Ships. 


But in my humble Opinion, if they boiled them a 
little while; it would bring them to their Bow 
much ſooner, and with leſs Trouble, than the 
common fedious Way they now follow: But yet, 
ith Submiſſion to their better Skill, I muſt own 
hey may be in the Right, on account of keeping 
in ſome Part of the Sap this Way, and yet make 
the Plank pliant too; for which Reaſon, I ſup- 
poſe, this Method was invented. But this is not 
all, for by Capt. Cumberland's late Way (who had 
hree hundred a Tear allowed him for Life, for his 
nyention) the Sand, that the Planks were heated 
n to ſweat and make them Planks, ſtuck ſo cloſe 
> the Wood, that, when cold, ſpoiled many of the 
Carpenters Tools in working them, which this 
Way does not. If you boil oaken Planks, Pails, 
pr Hoops, in three ſeveral Waters, the firſt will 
de intirely black, the next leſs, and the third al- 
oft clear, which ſhews all the Sap to be out. 
Another Cooper, at Cheſham in Bucks, complaining 
e had nothing but green Engh/h oaken Staves to 
work on, that hindered his getting his Bread at 
preſent ; a wiſer Man than himſelf, hearing it, bid 
him throw his Staves into the River, The Cooper 
anſwered, they would be carried away by the 


S b 0 


Stream, or ſtole : Oh, ſays the other, I will tell 
nol you a Way to prevent that, Take a large Caſk, 
ried ith only one of its Heads in, and fill it with ſuch 
inta Staves; then pour in as much Water as the Caſk 
gel will hold: At two Days End, draw off the Wa- 
ed ter, and put in freſh to ſtand two Days longer; 


then, as ſoon as the Staves are taken out, put them 
in the Air to dry, and make Uſe of them, which 
he did, and they anſwered as well as any that had 
been dried a Lear together. But, for a „ 1 
ave 
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have heard a Cooper ſay, he would, by boiljy 
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then if you will ſoak ſuch ſappy ones an Hour d 


— — 4 


* 


green Stabes, Half an Hour at a Time in only tu 


Maters, work them at a Fortnight's End: In 
ter by drying them after Bread in an Oven, an 


in Summer by the Sun; and ſhould anſwer as wi 
athe oldeſt W. 1a 
A deiler's Account of Oak. He took but ſong 
old Spokes that had been in a Wheel neat fon 
Years, and though moſt of them had a Mixtüf d 


Sap and Heart, yet the Sap ſeemed harder that 
the Heart-Part, and ſo good; that he made "Uſe 


them again as Standards, to ſupport the Sides off 
new Cart. Now it is very likely, that theſe ſapyy 
Spokes. had a regular Drying and Age befote th 


were uſed; or were firſt ſoaked, to get out wi 


Sap; which, in my humble Opinion, is a fi 
Way than that of ſtripping a Standard Oak of i 
Bark, and afterwards to let it remain erect for tai 


Fears in the Ground, in order to harden its fapy 


Part, and make it laſt as long as the Heart: 
is the Opinion of ſome, that thoſe. Oaks, that gi 


cloſe in Woods, have a more ſofter Wood, thi 


thoſe Trees that grow alone, becauſe ſuch a o 
is expoſed to all Winds. Two Oaks that grew 
moſt cloſe together, one was fit for Building; ail 
the other for Shop Uſe ; becauſe, that Oak whit 
grew on the North Side was very hard, when th 
other which grew on the South Side was vet 
tender. vob: e : ee el 
A Lath-render*s Account of oaken Sap Laili 
If oaken Sap Laths are made Uſe of before the 
are bound in Bundles, and ſet out in the Weaths 
for about a Year, they will rot preſently ; but, i 
ſerved ſo, they will laſt more than a hundred 


Years, as has been experienced. However, if you 


are in Want, and can't get ſuch ſeaſoned Latis 


two in cold Water, and dry them regularly, the 1 
; | | . WI 
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Vill be got out, elſe in three: or four Years they 
vill begin to rota Ceiling, by che Wormsofeed- - 
ing on, and eating them up. For Proof of what 
{ write, a Parcel of oaken Sap Laths was kept in 
Bundles in an upright Poſture in a damp Ground- 
room, where the Air and Rain could not come 
t them for a whale Fear, and, at the Year's End, 
he Worms had bred and eaten a great many of 
hem into Powder : Which ſhould be a Warning 
o all concerned in Building, to be careful in the 
choice of their Laths, leſt they be at the Expence 
df making a new Ceiling in leſs than ſeven; Yeats: 
The Damage of uſing green Oak. This is often 
one in many Shapes with the Sap in the Wood, 
ö hough very prejudicial to the Buyer's Intereſt, 
a rhether it be in Boards or thick Timber; but 
oſt of all, when ſuch green Wood is painted 
ver, a Piece of ill Huſbandry, that very 
re ignorant of 1 and therefore are impoſed on of- 
entimes by 'a crafty knaviſh Carpenter, Joiner, 
rr other Tradeſmen, who make this Maxim their 
tandard Rule, That the Strength pf the Work is 
he Decay of the Trade. On this Account, I ad- 
Ie my Reader to remember, that if green Tim- 
er, Plank, Board, Rails or Pales, be painted, 
nd the Sap has not been waſhed or dried, and 
leadened out by Time, it will rot in a few Tears: 
for take but a Board ſawed out of a green Oak 
ree, or out of one that has been lately fell*d, 
ind, though ſuch Board is all Heart of Qak, it 
vill rot in ſeven Years Time, if painted all over 
n that Condition; for Paint keeps the Sap in, 
nd hinders its drying out. So in a Piece of Tim- 
der that is ſerved thus, as many are for Sign-poſts. 
nd their croſs Beams, and a hundred other Things, 
ſay, theſe will rot in a little Time: Whereas, 
f ſuch" Heart of Oak had been ſoaked a due Time 
or regularly painted) and then dried, it might _ I 
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or an hundred Tears, or more; for it lch 
2 of moſt Workmen, that the Worm Will 
never breed in ſuch Heart of Oak, but that it q 
cays through mere Age, which cauſes it to moi 
der away little by little. A Gentleman's Pair 
| rear Gates, made with wooden Frames, and im 
in them, rotted at twenty Tears End; by 
— the Wood — and the — 
ghly dried or waſhed, out: For though th 
Frame : part was ſix Inches broad, and three thich 
yet, by Painting tlie Wood in this; unſeafong 
Eondition, it was all oo _—_ ſo little a Tim 
though made of Heart of If a Man ſi 
any 3 on a new peeled Oak, it will Geol 


Way Pet that are guru, at their Groknd-tnbil h 
106 long, do laſt the leſs While, This new Wey g 
burning the Ground-ends of Poſts was, at fk 
thought to be very advantageous, and therefote i 


ſuch common Uſe, that I know two Gentlemen 
Parks incloſed by them 3 but Experience them, 
this Method does not anſwer its End, becauſe tf 
Vehemency of the Fire makes ſeveral Cracks ail 
Rents in the Bottom of the Poſts; which letz i 
the Water, and cauſes a ſwift Rot, for nothing 
rots even Heart of Oak ſooner, than by letting i 
become ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, i 
theſe Poſts were many of them rotted in two, 
twenty Years End. I ſuppoſe this Way at ff 
was taken from the Yenetians, as I ſhall ſnew by 
and by, and would be a moſt excellent Way, 
the Fire could have ſo much Power of the Wood 
as to penetrate it ; but, in theſe Park-poſts, it vn 
only done in Part, and therefore they did not hl 
ſo long as they would baye done, had they ap 

n burnt at all. 

" To ſeaſon Oak, and make i laf ine: Saw 11 ont 
as ſoon as \ peeled, bel the Sun cracks it, * 


hem inte à Mvar, Pond, os, Ditch, A 
ie all * —— two. We 5 A 
ber will ſoak pr ach out the Fap on 
And if the Heart · part .has a {a 
, ; this Waſhing; and a gradua { Drying. afterwarc 
will make ſuch ſappy a 1 15 10 
e Or in 1 Cale, you. are nor wilt 10 ad 
« the Plank, Board, or or Ai in 85 ow 12 85 
make them much more e Ik Y chi 5 
2 their Ends ſtand on the. Croſs:bar. of f, hirn 
15 three or fout Days, or n, Week: And 
Dein oke Will aſcedd about all their W. > an 577% 


. Sat 


Bil: 

hik ey and. len rreanate. the Whole Mey 
-Whinoaky ory Quality;/a5 to prevent f 
421d Weather's e to a 180 A0 
„dart and: Sap, But: the beſt Way, of al 

u to ſoak them firſt, and then dr en 
ea Chimney, far this will make she Pap-Part, by 
ney long as the Heart-part, fat the VV orm. kgs 
om Wl breed in ſuch Woods and t thqu | 


Planks, or Timber may be Warpsd, by 


tht 

a nual Heat of the Fire and Smoke 

u they be taken down, they be inſtantly, 

bn ſufficient Weight, they will, ſoon be 

6 $M their firſt Shapes, But yu may .cxpett, 

{or WY of a blackiſh dinty Colour, kt e 

My will give a Workman an Opportzmity to. 

at their Outſidles into a fine black Peliſp, and, 

h whole Management, cauſd ſuch»; Wood: to , aq 
„ WY incredible. Time. And thus. d:hopt., Ms New 
00d, — of mine will in Time A into Seng 
rl Practice, and he une Meng gr. us E 
lat Oak, Beech, A ſh, and many oth er Moo | 
not moſt laſting Manner: ue 19% babayet 3663 
Several othebiiifans te; ] , Ge Te- 


For this Put puſet the Vinetions ge chiishifar Tür- 


ber i ina OY Fire, eee 


is brotight. 6h foch's Hardrieſs. — Dry 
. 1 ok . Earth nor Water can penetray 
A certain Perſon ſaid he has ſeen Chara 
: Far in Probability; has been covered with Eanh 
Ts above Hfteen hundred Years/ Timber, that is de 
Or rended, is not ſo apt to tife and cleavt as tay 
| which i is hewn, nor ſquared as round. To pn 
vent Cracking, of Rifing, ſome rub With à wal 
Cork, or Paint, or rab it over with Cow-duny 
5880 11 9 fe 8 wny „ 
pon 1 if it St lie” expoſed; ut, for 
he, d*Chops'oÞ gr — 
Fe i with the” Fat of: ;powdered;. Beef-broty 
a Sponge, and done twice over. '7:Somi| 
| Greaſe and Saw-duſt aningled 3 but 
is ſo good, that wind-ſhook Timber:hii 
exquiſitely !elsſed,; 3 as not to diſcemii 
D. but It faſt be "uſed or; green Tinte 
; e, coat- their. Timber thitis 
to. he Sun, with a Mixture of Pitch and Tau u 
len they ſtraw: powdered Codke:ſhells-min 
a- ſand, anf Scales of Iron: beater iſthul 
After an incredible Manner. Ai 
e they rub-ie with: a Waſh:madh d 
| Mer 88 fte to havs your: Timber md 
Selle xhe internal Moiſture; for Wunt uf 
00 Ao Set, {a „cus I: daid before: turii u 
otfenneſs. nber, that mult-toch Lim 
5ped Wich Fitch, Loam, ur Clay. Some | 
Arm, that old Oak, old Walnut-Free; Nl 
AT are beſt for rtioft Wics ; but in Shi 
3 not hold £66} for old Timber ill bei 
. An Organ Has been madd bf oaketi Pipes 
= ſounded very harmonious.. , Rai whom 
r Sodbe mch vo make: ee 
Take ef the Sand chat is uſrd- in ſaiving lacꝶ 
9 Patt ef ir) ch wie a 
4141 C 
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Locket it makes the Wood of it endure longer, 
than when felled in the Barking Seaſon, as having 
moſt Sap at that Time in its Body, though in a 
thick and Uryiſh Condition, and therefore better 
for many fes. Others ſay, that it is beſt felbd 
in the two Months of April or May, when the 
Sap iſſues out between the Body and the Rhind, 
and is ſo much employ?d” in furniſhing new Mat- 
ter to each Bough; Twig, Leaf, and Fruit, that 
there is leſs of it left in the Body, from wherice 
they infer, that the Worm can't breed ſo ſoon in 
a Summer-fell'd Tree, as in a Winter-fell'd one. 
Others ſay it matters not, whether it be fell'd in 
Winter or Summer, for that the Sap may be ex- 
tracted at any Time, if the! Wood is ſoaked long 
enough in Water, and then it is moſt fitting for 
any Uſe; becauſe the Pores or Interſtices, which 
contained ſuchi Sap, become fo many Vacuities or 
empty Holes, that, when dry, cloſe up to the 
Shrinking of the Wood, and thus the Wood gets 
2 finer Grain; for it has been obſerved, that a 
Board has fhrun near one Inch in ten of its 
Breadth, to the great Improvement of the Wood, 
by Reaſon; the Matter that breeds the Worm, and 
continues the Moiſture in Timber, is got out, and 
the Wood made to acquire 'a much harder and 
eloſer Body. than it had before, which conſequents 
y ſecures! it againſt Warping, anda quick De- 
hn 5 Cay; 
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cy i for the Sap or Moiſture, when: it nemidb 

the, Weed, is apt to gire in damp Weather; and 
tends towards the: Rotting it, as being af ati:agques 
ou ſaline Nature, whoſe Particles canndt he ealtly. 
bhurnt to nothing; for, by burning the Wood; the 
ed in à confined Place, the Water will hadyine 
glutinous thick, Which, indeed, proves the 849 
of Prees to be of ſuche a Body as ſtrengthens th 
Wood and therefore Steaming, ' I'ſuppaſe, wa 
thought better than Boiling ; Ship-planks;:/4becauſ 
the:faft Way makes. them pliant, and yet keeps 
the Saß in, which is the more neceſlary th be:dong 
as 4 Ship requires the greateſt of Strength inthe 
outwayfl 2 and 1 lower Wood 3 for it: 1s mot 
certain, that the Loſs of Sap cauſes boilel 
Hoops, Boards, or Planks,” to be britile; ancd ei 
ily break ſhort. This is what the greateſt Wool 
Author has not clofely obſerved, though it n f 
Matter of Importance. + 1 ene 

O the ſeveral Sorts of O 


nne 


. Let Authors itt 
what they will of two different Sonts of Oil 
growing in England, it is the Opinion of mam 
who live among them, that there is / hut ionę uu 
native Sort, as E faid before, . far that the prend 
ing or upright Oalas acquire their: Shapes a the) 
are trimmed up, or as they ſtand; or \cloſe; 
Butz if we would have different Species of Oalls, w. 
muſt get Exatick Trrts, by ſowing their Acoris; 
and thus they may be eaſihy made Denniſens df out 
Climate. / thieſe there are great Vati 

ty according to Mr.:Lawfon's: Account from I 
tolina; as the Cheſnut : Oalc, which'grows:1ochigh 
that, if a large Bind ſits on its Top, ittis four bf the 
Reach of a Gun charged with Sbhöt, and has u 
Body of a proportignable- Thickneſs, with — which 
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and ſweet an Acorn, that is therefore. called the 


of any Boughs, for near ſixty, Feet together. 
The red or. ſcarlet Oak is admired for the Tone 
of its Leaves, and Colour of its Wood, whict 
ſome fancy to be the true Mahogony Sort. It is 
a Tree, that, im rich Land, grows very. large and 
lofty z but is ſo very porous, - that it ſerves only 
to make Rails, Pipe-ſtaves, good Clap-boards, We, 
as being a Wood of no long Duration: However, 
its Acorns are now ſold in the London Seed -ſhops, 
and Sets of theſe young Oaks may be had in Plen- 
ty at ſeveral Plantations and Nurſeries about Lon- 
aon; for I hear, that this particular Oak is in fo 
much Eſteem with many, as to be planted as a 
Rarity with great Earneſtneſs, — The Spaniſh Oak 
has a ſmooth whitiſh Bark, rives well, and is reck- 
oned a ſtrong durable Wood, and therefore made 
Uſe of in Ship-building. All of this Sort bear 
good Acorns for fattening Swine. — The Baſtard 
Spaniſh Oak is a Tree that partakes of the Na- 
ture of both the red, ſcarlet, and the Spaniſb Oak; 
it rends well, and ſerves therefore for making good 
Fences, Clap- boards, c. It has a good Acorn. 
The black Oak is a very durable Wood under 
Water, and ſerves very well for Houſe-work; 
bearing good Acorns for Hogs. — The white iron 
or ring Oak has its Name from the long Dura- 
tion of its Timber. It will proſper in poor Land, 
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and is allowed to exceed all for Ship-building in Ca- 
out WY 70/194, even beyond the live Oak, whoſe Planks 
rice run not ſo long as this; and therefore this black 
Cw Oak is in more Efteem than that, though it 
ige will not laſt fo long as the black Oak. This gene- 
n rally bears great Quantities of Acorns, — The 
Turkey Oak has its Name from its ſmall Acorn, 
= which are greedily devoured by the wild Turkey 
WE. | ; | | or 
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'of this Country. — The hve Oak is an Ever: 2 r den. 
tllat affects to grow in ſandy Soi, and has a Wood 
that laſts longer than any other in America 5 but 
not fit to cut Planks out of, becauſe its Frunk 9 
Body is of too ſhort a Length, and is of {6 hardy 
Nature, that a Nail, being drove into it, can 
not be drawn out, and therefore diſcourages th 
Sawyers from meddling with it: And though in 
Body is too ſhort for Ship- timber, yet its Limb 
are for the moſt Part ſo crooked, as to make er 
cellent Knees, Sc. for Veſſels of the leſſer Sa 
Its Acorns, ſweet as Cheſnuts, yield an Oil x 
good as that of Olive, but of an Amber Colous 
and ſerves ſome to counterfeit the Cocoa, ani 
with which they have made Chocolate, hardy t 
be diſtinguiſſied from the true Sort. This Wo 
is alſo uſed to make Window - frames, Mallets, Pins 
for Blocks, and many other Things; is a ven 
beautiful Tree, and not of the ſloweſt Growth; 
It is faid there are two Sorts of the live Oak, aul 
both yield ſuch good Acorns, as produce excelleit 
ſweet Pork, and are of ſo kind a Nature, as 0 
grow and flouriſh in fine Branches, in freſh Wa 
ter Ponds, in ſwampy Grounds, and by Rive 
Sides, as well or better than in dry Soils. — The 
Willow Oak, or Water. Oak, affects to grow in 
Ponds ; has a Leaf like a Willow, grows in many 
fine Branches, and ſerves for many Uſes, — Theſe 
excellent Oaks not only ſerve for building Houle, 
Ships, Fencing, making Casks, c. but alſo for 
ſeveral medicinal Properties belonging to'them, to 
the great Benefit of Man's Health: And therefore, 
it is to be hoped, theſe uſeful Trees will ſoon be 
much propagated in England, as well for thelt 
good Properties, as for the Improvement of Land 
ſince all of them will grow either in Vale or C 
turn, in dry or wet, and in rich or poor Lands. 
{ have only to add, that there is another hee 


luffici 
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called the White ſcaly Bark-Oak, good for build- 
Ing e e of the largeſt, Sort, but 
not ſo, large as the Cheſnut-Oak, . It is called by 


* his Name, becauſe of its ſcaly, broken, white Bark, 
ird z ' | 4 4:4 1/7 d& e343. - A AO ich ffects 
eo on dry Land, and bears a large Acorn, — 
e oc, or all of theſe Trees, would make excel: 


ent Viſtoes, Avenues, and Walks; but the Scat- 
jet and Ever-green Oaks muſt certainly excel fot 
heſe Purpoſes, and become a charming Ornament, 
hile they grow into great Profit. 
A particular Account of the Ever-grees Oak. 
his Chapter leads me to take Notice of thoſe 
ver-green Oaks mentioned by Mr. Bradley, who 
bays that at Mambead in Devonſhire, in a ſhallow Sort 
ff Soil of but nine Inches deep, before a red Rock 
appears, theſe Trees proſper d ſo well, that, at 
orty Years End, the Diameter of their Bodies 
eaſured above a Foot each; and that the Height 
df one of them was about fifty Feet, with a ſtraight 
aper Stem, without a Knot, I remember, fays 
e, to have ſeen ſome Hogſheads made of the 
ood of theſe Trees, when I was laſt in Devon- 
ire, and brought ſome of it with me to Town; 
the Grain of it-is like the fineſt Wainſcot ; but it 
s ſo very hard to work, that I queſtion whether 
re have any Harder Wood of the Engliſh Growth, 
inleſs it be Box; and I am informed, that the 
ooper, who made the Veſſels I have mentioned, 
had an double the Trouble in ſetting and 
rorking this Wood, that he uſually had in work- 
Ing our common Engliſh Oak; but I doubt not, 
if he was to follow the ingenious and uſeful Me- 
nod, lately contrived by Capt. Cumberland, for 
ſoftening and 'bendivg of Planks, for the Uſe of 
Shipping, he would ſucceed much better. But 
his Notion of Mr. Bradley's, I think, I have 
ſufficiently confuted, by the Cooper's Way I have 

N D lately 
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lately mentioned, of reducing Staves by cold 9 
hot Water, much better than by laying and ſweat 
ing them in a Sand- Bed. — He alſo gives an 40 
count, how a Gentleman tranſplanted near 100 0 
theſe Ever- green Oaks, and that after they we 
taken up early in the Spring, 1719, with as mud 
Mould as poſlible, they were tranſplanted ing 
Holes made on the Top of a Hill; and, feari 
their Dying on this Removal, he counterplantg 
the Avenues with. Enghſp Oaks. The Conſs 
ue was, that not above four of the Ever-gree 
aks died, and that hardly ſo many of the Zh, 
Aiſb Oaks lived. W 
che Largeneſs and Worth df Oaks. Mr. Hough 
ton ſays, an Oak of the Duke of Norfolł's ſpread: 
ed almoſt fifty-five Yards ſquare, and under in 
Shade 1000 Horſe might commodioufly ſtand # 
once. — At Reedbam, an Oak was valued at fory 
Pounds the Timber, and twelve Pounds the Lop- 
| wood, Near Newbury was an Oak fifty Feet high 
to the firſt Bough, and cut five Feet ſquare at the 
But-end, all clear Timber.—Another near the ſam 
Place, ſince the Wars in Forty odd, held 40 Fer 
excellent Timber, ſtraight as an Arrow in Growtl 
and Grain, and cutting four Feet at the Stub, and 
near a Yard at Top, beſides a Fork of almoſt tet 
Feet clear Timber about the Shaft, which was 
_ crown*d with a ſhady Tuft of Boughs. This Oak, 
he ſays, was of ſo excellent a Kind, that it cut 
Grain as clear as any Clap-board. — There ws 
alſo a third Oak that grew near theſE" two, of 
a very great Size, in a gravelly Clay, moiſten 
with ſmall and frequent Springs, and that theſe 
Oaks were not Three-hundred Years old. Ano- 
ther Oak was bought by a Cooper, of which he 
made ten Pounds every Tard's Length, for three 
or four Yards. The Main-maſt of the Royal So- 
vereign was ninety-nine Feet long, and * 


te OAK. 1 
we Inches Diameter. — In Sheffield Lordſhip ſtood 


"OS: Oak, which had cigtiteen Yards, without Bough 
r Knot, and carried a Yard and fix Inches ſquare 
t the ſame IE #7 or Length, and not much 
er near the Root. — In Firth Farm, he ſays, 
+ here was an Oak worth eighty Pounds, and in 
mug he fame there was another Oak had 10080 Feet 
_ of Board, about half an Inch thick. — In the ſame 


lo ſtood a Tree, which after it was cut down, 
nd laid on the Ground, two Men on Horſe-back 
ould not ſee one another's Hat-Crowns' over the 
tee. This Tree was fold for twenty Pounds. 
And here it likewiſe was, that 100 Frees were 
anding, which were worth 1000 Pounds. — In 
Worſop Park lay the Role of a Tree ten Feet long, 
ind no Arm or Branch on it, and about thirty 
Feet about. — There were ſeveral Trees forty Feet 


on Wong of Timber, which did bear two Feet ſquare 
10 ic the Top of forty Feet. At this Rate one of them, 
1 uppoling it a Cylinder, would yield above ſix Tun 
rnd imber.— In another there was an Oak called 
Fer Ladhs-Oak, that contain'd forty-two Tun of 
«it I. ber, and had Arms that held four Feet ſquare, 
r ten Yards in Length. — One John Garland 
ten "lf a very handſome Barn of five Bay, with Pan, 
n oſts, Beams, Spars, &c. of one ſole Oak-Tree. 


Another in his Neighbourhood was ſo large, that 
every Foot forward, one with another, was half a 
Tun of Timber; it bore five Feet ſquare, and 


"I forty Feet long, Sc. It contained twenty Tun of 
5 imber, moſt of it ſold for twenty Shillings per 
4" Tun; beſide that, the Boughs afforded twenty- 
0 ve Cords of Fuel Wood, and then the Price of 
95 Timber was ſmall, to what it is now.— In 1636, an 
ae bundred Oak- trees were fold for 100 Pounds; but, 
80. being thought too dear, the Buyer went from his 
51 Bargain, wherefore they continued growing till 
ye 1671, and then fold for 560 Pounds. — Another 


Ds 7 ſowed 


en in — e N were 9 | "00 Pound. 
Ile likewiſe obſerves, that, in ſome. P -arts of the 
World, the fx have no other Water to drink, tha 
what their, Trees afford them; not only, by their 
proper Juice, but from their Attraction of the E. 
vening Moiſture, which impends in the, Shapt e of 
an Evening Cloud over them, A, uin the 

of Ferroe, and many N for, if thei 
Woods were here. ance, deſtroyed, they might pe 

V .of-., in.— But Ro wondet ful i 

the Contemplation of the Weaknels of; an Oaky 
Beginning, and, the Grandey r Of its Growth: 2 
A Table meaſured ve 10 n Breadth, nine Feet! 
and a half Len and tip Inches thicky M \ 
| intire clear Oa 7510 tells us 

great Ship wn the Tots which. Sor 550 
King built, had its Keel Timber 129. Feet' Jong 
and the Main-maſt twelve Feet. Diameter at Bot- 
tom, and eighty-five in Height. But to come 
nearer Home; There is an Oak now Wr in 
Cheſham Pariſh i in Bucks, about ſeven Miles from 
Caddsſden, that a Man. bid fifty. Pounds for. Abo 
ther. at Linſlow, _. about a Mile below TLeighiun. 
Byzzard, had 1000 Feet of Timber in it ;, it wa 
forty;E Feet to the firſt Bough, growing near a River 
and.for which the Owner was bid forty Pounds 
—In Wales is an Inſcription cut t into R. Wood ot 
an old Beam, thus; „%%% ͤ „„ 


Full 2 xty Feet 12 Length my. Stem a 1 + 
But my Limbs, Miel TP: abi were. 


hs Hought ton? s Way of propagating the Oat 
Firſt, ſays he, get your Ground i into a good Tilth 
then, if it is of the ſtiff Sort, ſow your. Acorns n 
October; if of the light Sort, in February. 


do which, make Drills, or Rills, of four "ine 
bs 4 
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your Acorns. that are dropping ripe, and from 8 
thriving Trees. Note, that ſix Buſhels of Acorns 

will ſow- or plant an Acre of Ground, at a Foot 
Diſtance. As ſoon as they begin to peep, earta 

them Up; eſpecially after the | Breaking of the | 

greater Froſts; and, hen they are an Inch above 

Ground, draw them, where they are too thick, f 
and ſet them immediately in other Drills or Lines - ; 
When your Seedlings have ſtood till June, beſtow: 

a ſingle. Digging about them, and ſtatter ſome 
Horſe-Litter in Rows, to preſerve from ſcorehing 
and keeping in Moiſture; and then, in March fol- 
lowing, dig it all into the Earth. Continue this Pro- 
ceſs for two or three Years- together, for, till then, 
the Subſtance of the Kernels will hardly be ſpent in 
the Plant, which is of great Importance. Then 
you may prune the Branches, but ſpare the Top. 
Then plant them forth, where they are to conti- 
nue, at for ty or more Feet Diſtance; and the In- 
tervals you may plant with Aſh, which may be 
felbd eicher for Poles or Timber, without the 
leaſt Prejudice to the Qak, In Tranſplanting pre- 
ſerve the Roots and the Earth adhering to the 
ſmalleſt Fibres, which ſhquld by no Means be 
ſhaken off, for theſe tender Hairs are the Mouths 
and Vehicles which ſuck in the Moiſture, and 
transfuſe it into all Parts of the Tree. Staking 
and Propping up young Oaks are certainly a great 
Preſervative to them; but in Scotland, they ſay, 
they let them take their Chance; and, if any fall 
by Winds, they raiſe them again, and thus ſtrike 
Root ſo faſt by laoſening the Ground about them, 
that they ſoon become fixed of themſelves 3 and 
though an Oak will grow | tolerable well in moſt 
Grounds, yet they chiefly affect a ſound; black, 
deep, faſt Mould, rather warm, than over wet 
and cold, and a little riſing. - That Oak, which 


grows 


8 
4740 


at any Times, i 
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groms! in Vale Land, grows to the — Statur; 

the Timber, from Hills, is far better, and 5 1 
finer Grain. Oaks never proſper in too cold, no- 


too hot a Country. A Cow- paſture is one of the 
beſt of Places for an Oak to thrive in; but, to dif- 


courage none, Oaks exceedingly proſper in Gre | 


vels and moiſt Clays, yea, in the coldeſt 

that will hardly graze ; but they frequently make 
Stands, as they meet with Variety of Footing, and 
ſometimes proceed again vigorous, as they pene- 


trate beyond or out- grow their Obſtructions, and 


meet with better Earths, which is of that Conſe 
quence, that more than 100; Years Advance may 
be clearly gained by Soil and Huſbandry. Out df 
the very Walls of Sikefter in Hampſhire, he ſays, 
ſome Oaks have grown of ten Loads a- piece, 
which ſeemed to ſtrike Root into the very Stone 


And, in the Foreſt of Dean, ſome good ' Oak: 


have grown upon Ground, which has been as it 
were a Rock of ancient Cinders buried there me 


ny Ages ſince. It is obſerved that Oaks which 


grow in rough ſtony Grounds, and obſtinate by | 


are long before they come to any conſiderable 


neſs; but in Time they afford the moſt. excelfent 


Timber, having ſtood long, and got good Foot. 


ing. The ſame may we affirm, of the lighteſt 
Sands, which produce a ſmooth-grain*d Timber, 
of all others, the moſt uſeful for the Joiner; but 
that, which grows in the Gravel, is ſubject to be 


moſt from and brittle. An Oak will ſooner ron 
into Heart in fome Earths than others. 
begins in many Places to do this, at fifteen or 


twenty Years Growth. Engliſh Oak is infinitely: 


preferable to the French. Cops oaken Hoops are 
much better than 1 the Hazel ones, and will out laft 


ſix of Aſh. 


of ns Oaks, If you tranſ plant Oaks 
the. Roots are but ſufficiently | 


coV 
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ure; ered to keep, the Body ſteady and erect, iti 
of enough, and then all che Mould poſſible ſhould 
nor be carried with the Roots; for, in this Condition, 
arge Trees have been tranſplanted with Succeſs at 


Midſummer, if they are planted to the ſame Aſ- 


= they ſtood in before 4 but, if in Winter, dig ; 
ound the Trees Roots, ſo as almoſt to undermine 
nake it ; then caſt as much Water as may fill the 


Trench, or at leaſt ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the 
Ground were very moiſt before. Thus let it ſtand 
till ſome very hard Froſt happens, and then car- 

it away to its new Station, where it may be 


_ preſerved from freezing again by Horſe-Litter : 

It of 9; if the Ground about it be over heayy, you may 

an ne it by a Crane or Pulley, hanging between a 
Triangle, which will raiſe it, with Mould about 


the Roots, and then you may bring it away on a 
Trundle, to be replanted where you pleaſe : And 
thus you may tranſplant Trees of a wonderful 
Stature, without Lopping off their Heads, which 
is of great Importance, where it is practiſed to 
ſupport a Defect, or remove a Curioſity ; but 


Fo. ſuch Trees muſt be well protected for ſeven Tears 
Tent BY againſt Injuries, | 


The Charafter of Engliſh and Norway Oak. 


18 Of all the common Oaks growing in Europe, there 
er is none fo ſtrong, tough, and fine-grained, as the 
buy WY £224/2, becauſe its Timber is cloſer pored than a- 
be ny of them, and therefore has not Room to lodge 
un that Quantity of Sap, as others have. It is on this 
i Y Account, that the Heart of Norway Oak (which, 
or. of the foreign Sort, is moſtly in Uſe with us) will 
ewt, when the Engliſb will not, for it was never 
ae known that the Heart of Engliſh Oak ever rotted 
aft by the Worm, if it had fair Uſage, whether it 


was green or dry: But the worm Holes, that are 
often ſeen in Norway Oak, plainly diſcover, that 
the Heart of its Timber is ſo very porous, as to 

* con- 


r 
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contain great Quantities of Sap, why is ic Mat 


ter that breeds and nouriſhes the Worm, and 
which occaſions the Deſtruction of this Wood, 


ſometimes at a young Age. But. to be mon 


particular ; the Goodneſs of Oak may be know 


(when dry) by its Weight, for it is generally al. 


lowed, thr right good Engliſh Oak will weigh, on 
Fourth at leaſt; heavier, than the Norway Sort 
which, indeed, is of ſo ſoft a Nature, that iti 
almoſt as light as fome Deal; for if a Floor wy 


| laid with ſuch Oak, and a Perſon Was to Walk on 


it with nailed Shoes, he would leave an Impręſt 
on of the Nails behind him. However, this My 
way Oak is not without its ſeveral good Proper: 
ties, as well as the Engliſh, It makes a fine pl. 
ant Wainſcot, that works eaſier into Shapes' than 
the Engliſh ; and fo, in many other Caſes, it is pre 
ferable to ours, which is of a more ſtubbon 
Nature, and very hard to be reduced into the 
Make of ſeveral. Inftruments, that the Norug 
readily ſubmits to. But the Engliſh, being much 
ſtronger and tougher, exceeds all the Europeas 
Sorts for Ship-building ; becauſe its cloſer Bod 
enables jt to reſiſt even the Balls of Cannon fo ſtout- 
ly, that, if one enters its Plank, it gives Way t to 
it more by Squeeze, than by ſuffefing a Piece to 


be drove out into Splinters, which the Norway Oak 
cannot ſo well do, as being of a lighter and more 
porous Body, that cauſes it fo be eaſily pene- 


trated, and to give Way to' the leſſer Force of 
Balls, and which therefore flies into large Pieces ot 
Splinters, to the greater Danger of both Men 
and Ship; becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that, if an Engl 
Oak is cut down at a right Age, and comes off a 
right Soil, it is three Times ſtronger than the Nor- 
way Sort; not but that there is ſome Engliſh Oak, 
which comes off bad Soils, that is not ſo good a 


the beſt Norway; but I write of the general Sort. 


In 
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n 1738, I'was-told in Kent by a Sawyer, that Oak 
has been lain in Salt Water, and the Sap by this 
Means has been found to be harder than the Heart, 

The Aſhes of ,Oak. . This Wood, as it is the King 
of Timber, ſo it yields the ſtrongeſt Aſhes of all 
the Timber Tribe, and therefore are excellent to 
ay on Graſs, or Corn Land, for forwarding the 
Growth of : Vegetables... But there is a Pi. 
rence in the Aſhes of Oak; they are the ſtrongeſt 


bar are made from green Oak-Wood, before the 
Ik ON Pap Is waſted by Time, or waſhed out of it $ So, 


likewiſe, they are. the lighteſt, that are made from 
* S 


Mer old Wood, or from that which has been 
oper: ſoaked or boiled, inſomuch that, a Pint of the 
ä * former will weigh near as heavy again, as a Pint of | 
no che latter; which is a plain Proof, that Water will 


vaſh out the Sap of Timber, as well as Time will 


Pan waſte it. Theſe Aſhes are ſaid to cure Ropineſs 
"the in Beer but the Lee, or Lye of them, 1s not ſo | 


fit to buck Linnen with, as that of other Woods 
becauſe this Sort is apt to ſtrain the Linnen with 
a reddiſh diſagreeable Colour. And here it may 
ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange, that the Lee of theſe 
Aſhes will. rot an oaken Buck-tub, ſooner than 


I ſhall by and by more particularly obſerve in the 


| i" ill a Tub made of all Deal; but it is Fact, as 
Ou Chapter. of the .. 7 

oe BY . 24k Maſte or Acorus. It is ſaid, that a Peck of 
ne- Acorns a Day, with a little Bran, will make a Hog 

of increaſe a Pound Weight a Day, for two Months 

© of WM gether. They give them alſo to Oxen, with - 
en Bran, chopp'd and broken. Some adviſe ta mace- 


rate them firſt in Water, to extract their Maligni- 


#, 9, leſt the Cattle periſh. Thus they are moſt pro- 
- per for Swine; and, being ſo made ſmall, will 
ak, tatten Pigeons, Peacocks, Turkies, Pheaſants, 
and other Poultry. Acorns, it is ſaid, were here- 
It, tofore the Food of Men, by roaſting them under 


In | E | Embers, 
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Ember, as many now do Chefrow: © "Almoſt ew 
Part of the Oak is a Sovereign Medicine 

14 857 But, to cure the Acorns for Farting: i 

in Hertfordſhire, we put two, three, of ſou 
uſhels, or more, in a Heap, on the Ground, a 

fling our Piſs- pot now and then over them, whit 

will force _ into a Heat or Fermentation, ai 

then into a Spire, almoſt as long as one's Finger, 


| they remain long eng wph in the Heap; my 


they are cured of a moſt venomous Quality, tha 
ſeldom fails of giving Hogs the wm” When th 


' Acorns are eaten by them raw in a Stye. Ty 


which I add, that, af ſuch Spiring, the Acorn 
made ſweeter than when it falls off the Tree of i 


ſelf, and thereby creates a keener Appetite in th 


Hog, and fats him ſooner, But here I muſt < 
ſerve, that it is too common a Practice for Invade 
of another Man's Property, clandeſtinely to bei 


the Acorns off the Tree before they Are tipe f. 


their Swine, but ſuch Uſage hinders the Tg 
from bearing ſeveral Years. 

 Oa#'s Age. When an Oak is got paſt its "i 
Heart, the Age of it is hard to be known; but, i 
it is cut down before that, it may be nearly gueſſi 
ar, for then a Wrinkle or Circle will appear in i 


Body, and ſhew by their Number, how mar 


Years it is old, accounting each . Circle for o 
Year. This is a ſurer Sign than the W rinkles i 


aà Cow's Horn, by which we gueſs at their Age; 
becauſe they ſalon: have more than one Wrinkk 
or Circle, %1 five Years old, and that ſooner d 


later, according to the Time of her Calvingi 


but an Oak, Aſh, Fir, Hazel, and moſt oth 
Woods, ſhew theſe Marks at three” or four. Yea! 
old, when they are about the 'Bigneſs of one" 


Thumb; ſo that, if a Tree is cut at a right Time 


it may be eaſily perceived, even from three or foi 


Tears of Age, * 
Hin 
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| How an inslaſed Field was ſown with Acorns in @ 
prong Manner. By the Caſe mentioned in my firſt 
win art, of a Gentleman's Miſmanagement in ſowing 
Field with Acorns, as at Pages 15 and 17, Ican 
ow ſay, he got a wretched ſcrub Parcel of young; 
Daks in the lame, which came up ſo thin, that 1 
elieve there was hardly one Acorn in twenty, that 
grew in Perfection; inſomuch that the ten Acres 
H Ground, chat were ſown . for raiſing © Wood, 
vould have appeared almoſt à barren Plot, hat 


* that | a1 * . 

en Mot the Vacancjes, been fill'd up in Time wick 
FEE oung Aſhes, Beeches, and Sallows, which came 
corn 


ſpontaneouſly, by their Seed being carry d by 
i Winds, Fowls, 85 Mice, 3 from 
ro adjoining Woods, and thereby cauſed ſuch 
aſt Numbers to grow ſo faſt, that many of them 
vere higher than the Oaks at Years End. Rut, 
o amplify this, I ſhall be more particular in giving 
n Account, that this Ground, which was ſown 
vith Acorns for a Wood in „ joined to 
wo ſeveral Woods of Beech and Oak, whoſe Soil 


as a gravelly Loam, as well as this. © Now this 


ut, ame Land was an incloſed Field, that, had a good 

ueſſu Crop of Wheat on it, and for which jt had been 

in well ploughed and dunged ; then, after the Whear 

wen Crop had been gotten off, the Ground had only 

r one Ploughing given it in March following, and 
les inthe Acorns were ſtrained out of a Man's Hand in 1 


Age every Thorough or Furrow, as the Plough m 

inke them, and which was covered wich Mould 25 
er new Furrow that was turned upon them, till all 
ing the Seed lay in four thorough Stitches, Or tw O- 
other bout Lands, as the Wheat did, and then imme- 
Leu diately harrowed down almoſt to the Level; but 
onen there was no Dung, on other Dreſſing, uſed in the 
im, lame, In ſhort, the whole Field was ſown in a 
ſouſſ rough and poor Order 3 and what added to the 


Misfortune was, that the Acorns lay all Winter in 
Ip 2 — 
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Chamber or Loft uncovered, and .d thick, thy 
they heated; and many of them ſpired, little q 
more, which proved one main Cauſe of this Laß 
as I was, an Eye-witneſs of; However, as thi 
Plantation was directly ſhut up for good, the Gr 
grew and rotted every Year in the ſame, to ih 


4 


great" Benefit of thoſe few Trees that did gray 


4 


But, \for making up the Defect, the Owner, aft 
ſome Tears were Pa „ ſeeing the Nakednefs of li 
young Wood, cauſed many ſmall Sticks, or C 

tings of Sallow, about ,cighteen Inches, or ti 
Feet long, to be thruſt into the Earth a lin 
ſtoping, in the Month of Frbruury, ſo that aboi 
ne third Part of them was in the Ground, ai 
the reſt out, which ſucceeded fo well, that md 
Te ze Way of raiſng a Playtatian f "Oil 
the Chilturn Country, It is certain, that Teyerl 
Sorts of Earth, and their Situations, require'difk 


rent Managements for their Raiſing a Wood 


Oak-Trees ;. And. accordingly, in my firſt Pay 
I have laid down ſeyeral Methods for their Propt 
gation, both in Chilturs and Vale Lands. Noy 
therefore, I have to obſerve, that all Ground, t 
he ſown with Acorns, ſhould be often iplovght 
till it is gotten inta a good Tilth, and well tr 
ed with a ſtrong laſting Manure. But, to be mot 
particular, I ſhall confine my Pen to this fam 
Field I have been writing of, which is a loany 
Gravel, as I ſaid before, and incloſed with a com 
mon Hedge of ſeveral Sorts of Wood, whoſe 
face lay ſo near a red Clay, that the Acorns,” whe 
ſprained into its deep Thoroughs, remained i 
ſome Places within two or three Inches of the {amt 
. which ſoon ſtunted their Growth ; and, by tl 
ſeveral Diſadyantages, cauſed them to grow ve" 
 Dowly, into ſcrubbed dwindling Bodies. Het, 
therefore, I ſhall ſhew the Miſtakes that * 


. 
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this Work, by laying down a Proceſs, that would 5 
have effectually anſwered the common End. f 
Firſt. The Land, as ſoon as the Wheat had 
been gotten off, ſhould have been ploughed, - by 
laying the Stitches into broad” Lands, with "x4 
Wheel-fallow, or other Plough, and then imme- 
diately harrowed plain. In this Poſture, it might 
lie till the Beginning of December following, when 
twenty, or more, good Cart-Loads of rotten 
Dung ſhould be put on every Acre, or thirty 
Buſhels of the ſmall Sort of Horn- ſhavings, or 
twenty of Cows Hair, or of Wool-marks, or 
twenty Buſhels of Pigeons or Hens- dung: or twenty 
Loads of Mould mixed with ſmall Chalk or Lime, 
or other ſufficient Dreſſing or Compoſt, on the 
ſame Quantity of Ground, and be ploughed into 
the Earth with the ſame Plough in ſharp Bouts, 
which, by-February or March, will be well incor- 
porated, and by F os and Rains ſo mellowed, as to 
cauſe a ſweet: hollow Tilth ; then it is, that theſe 
Bouts are to be Back- bouted, or what we call Bout- 
ed-down, to bring the Land into a plain even 
Poſture; and that it may the better be ſo, the 
Harrows ſhould follow, ind be directly drawn over 
it both long and croſs Ways, and now it i is veuly 
for the laſt Plowing and Sowing. eo 
Secondly. As ſoon as the Acorns begin, 0 or are rea- 
dy to drop from the Oak, with a Ladder, gather as 
many, or more than you want, that you may chuſe 
out the biggeſt, which is the beſt Seed, and thus 
prevent them falling on the Ground; for then they 
would be a little bruiſed, and conſequently da- 
maged in a ſmall Degree. When you have your 
Quantity, lay them thin on a dry Chamber-floor, 
with a little Straw, ſpread thinly: over them, to keep 
the Froſt out: Or in dry Sand, in Layers of one 
and the other, that their Radicles, or Root-Spires, 
may * prevented thooting- forth; if they — 
they 
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they will not grow, at leaſt very defeRivez « 05 
which Account, the Acorn muſt be gathered in 3 


dry Time, if poſſible, chat they may FR bn 


till Sowing- time. 

Tirdiy. If the Acorns are not ſaved for forcing. in 
r or March, it may be done another Way; 
that is, the Land may be prepared by ſeveri 


a and a full Dreſſing, between Alballoys, 


tids and Alhallows-tide, and, after it is fo well 
plowed and manured, the Seed may be ſown in 
the Manner following: As ſoon as gathered, 
Drills ſhould be made at every 
and this may be done with the Foot- plough, the 
two-Wheel en ink Plough, or better with a dou 
ble-breaſted'Drill-plough. If the Surface is-ſhalloy, 
or a lean Clay, a hungry Gravel, a dry Hurloek, 
or a poor Sand is underneath it, then the Foot cr 
N plough will do well, becauſe it will ploy 
ry ſhallow ; but, if the Soil be a looſe, deep, 
* Mould, then the pea-ſtitch-wheel-pecked: 
ſhare Plough may anſwer the Purpoſe. But, 
above 2 there is none comes up to the Drilk 
Plou becauſe this may be kept to a cer 
| 3 which is very neceſſary on theſe Ac: 
counts. Thus, when this or any other Plough 
makes a Drill, a Man is to follow, and 2 . 
Acorn at every Foot Diſtance, and ſo on through- 
out the Field; then cover all by a Hand-Hough, 
or by drawing the Harrows over the Whole, and 
the Work is done. But there are feveral other 
Ways to ſow .Acorns for a Wood, atcording t 
the Nature of the Ground, and its Situation, # 
when it lies more or Is vet; then it will be re- 
quiſite to ſow the Seed in two, or three, or fous 
or fix, or eight Bout-lands, which, in a grest 
Meaſure, will prevent the young Oaks being ſp 
by Inundations, and Chills of. Water les. 
** thus, When * are : Om in Otober a 
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Way, as | 


n WI November, it is according to planer: dyn 
1 preſume, I have ſufficiently proved in my firſt 
part; for this Tree by Right, no more than the 


Wallnut-Tree, ſhould never be tranſplanted ; be- 

cauſe its Tap, main and beſt Root, is thereby ſpoil- 

ed, which of all others ſhould be preſerved, as 
running deepeſt into the Ground, and there draws 
a great deal of Nouriſhment in the drieſt Seaſons ; 
and indeed, it 1s this Tap, or long Root, that is 
the chiefeſt Stay and Support of this magnificent 
Tree, againſt the Violence of Storms and Tem- 
efts. pt 8 e 
g To improve the Growth of young Oaks, But, to 
have thriving Trees in a little Time, there is 
ſomething to be done after the ſowing Part is fi- 
niſhed, If the Acorns are put into the Ground in 
October or November, and the Winter following 
happens to be a mild one, there is no great Dan- 
ger of the Spires being ſpoiled by Froſts, becauſe 
they will hardly come out Time enough till the 
Spring following : However, for Fear of ſevere 
cold Seaſons, and for the better Security of your 
Seed, be timely with ſome Aſſiſtance, by ſcatter- 
ing over the Drills either Horſe- litter, Soot, pow- 
der'd Lime, Fowl-dung, Peat,' or other Aſhes, 
Oil-cake Powder, Malt-duſt, or fuch like Ma- 
nure, that the ſubſequent Rains may waſh it in, 
and make them better reſiſt the Chills of Froſts 
or Waters, and alſo prove an Antidote againſt the 
Damage of Mice, Moles, Squirrels, and other Ver- 
min. Next to this, in the Summer-time, keep 
your Vacancies clean from Weeds with the Hough, 
to prevent the young Oaks being retarded in their 
Growth by them; and ſo on, every Year, for ſe- 
veral Years. But the Duich Hough will anſwer this 
Work the beſt of any; becauſe, with this, you 
may hough a great deal in one Day, with more Eafe 
than with any other. And if you pleaſe, you may 
: | To {et 


and rather forward, than impede their Growth: 


Sort of Roots belonging to them, by which they 
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ſet a finglg Row of the broad J/indſor Bean b. 


tween the Drills, which will ſhade the young Oaks, the 


with 
the V 


you, 
on it, 
much 


Or, if you don't do this, it will be a great Im. 
provement to them; if you dig rotten Dung, 
other good Compoſt, in between the Rows, for 


ſuch will greatly nouriſh the young Plants, and Wh 
give you. a plentiful Crop of Beans; or Peaſe, dition 
Cabbages, for ſeveral Years. N. B. Almoſt am Mit, or 
Soil is proper for ſome profitable Tree, though t Tree 
is good for nothing elſe. — In 1738, I was toll WE Decay 
by a Cabinet-maker, that Oak has afforded a molt ¶ about 
beautiful, knotty Fanneer, if it is a right Sort N infalli 
Stick, and cut down at a right Age. Oaks from ly hig 
the firſt Semination are, in ſome Places, ready u wrong 
be cut for Cops-Wood in fourteen Years ; and ſom Wi the T 
Acorns, ſet in Hedge-rows, have; in thirty Years, Axe, 
had Stems of above a Foot Diameter. Generally Wl the V 
Cops-Wood ſhould be cut cloſe and ſmooth, let Wa Galſl 
the Water get into their Stems and rot them; Tree, 
Pruning Oaks, If an Oak is pruned as it ſhoull hewn 
be, it will run up more in Height, than in a ſprea Bark, 
ing Form, as I have experienced, for I have then in th 
growing in my Wood, and in Hedge-rows. And again, 
if any deſire an Oak to grow in Height, mot ys : 
the 


than in the Spread, then it is neceſſary to prunt| 
the ſide Shoots, either in Winter or Summer, to the H 
further the Growth of the main Stem. Likexiſ ber or 
take Care to leave Shoots below each other; for, is wo 
when they grow even, the Tree's Body will be Board 


bigger in that Part than ordinary, and cauſe pre i = fine 
judicial Knots : But, above all, cut away and keep Fellin 


down all Suckers, that may ſhoot out at the Bot- WW my fii 
tom of the Tree, for theſe are commonly very i the J 


deſtructive to the Tree's Growth: So all Moſs and ter be 


Ivy ſhould be carefully Sept off, for they have a n ws 
eit by 

feed on, and are much nouriſhed by the Bark a . 
| | 3 8 the i 


by BY the Oak. Vet this noble Tree muſt. not be left 
ks i with ſo ſlender and narrow a Head, as to hindeg 
th, che Wind from ſhaking its Body; for I can aſſure 
m. you, that when ſuch a Tree has Head enough 


on it, as to be eaſily ſhaken by the Wind, it very 


Or 

or much promiſes a ſpeedy Growth in ſuch an Oak. 
nd When Oaks are to be felPd. The State and Con- 
* dition of an Oak-Tree may be known by piercing 
it, or by digging about its Roots, or, when the 
t WT ree periſhes at Top, it is ever the Mark of great 
Il i Decay in the Roots. There are alſo ſwelling Veins 
about the Bark, that twine like Ivy, and are an 


infallible Sign of their Hollowneſs, and conſequent- 
ly high Time to fell it. In April, ſome ſay, is a 
wrong Time to cut down Oaks, becauſe, while 
the Tree is over moiſt, they are not ſo fit for the 


the Worm. But, to make ſuch a ſeaſonable Time, 
a Gaſh ſhould. be firſt made in the Pith of the 
Tree, for the Sap to run out, before it is ſawn or 


i hewn down; for the Veſſels, that aſcend in the 
Bark, are called Arteries, and thoſe, that deſcend 
in the Trunk, or Body, are the Veins, Some, 
again, will not fell a ſeedling Oak, becauſe, they 
ei ſay, it produces a reddiſh Wood not acceptable to 


the Workman, Alſo that Tree, that grows an 
the Head of its Mother, is ſeldom a good Time 
ber one. One Foot of Timber, near the Root, 
is worth three further off. To make excellent 
Boards and Planks, ſome adviſe to bark Trees in 
a fine Seaſon, and let them ſtand a Year before 


the Venetians let their Oak lie ſome Years in Wa- 


in the Ground; others, in Wheat; and ſome cute 


Axe, as being more obnoxious to Putrefaction and 


Felling, to harden the Sap, as I have obſerved in 
my firſt Part of the Timber-Tree. It's ſaid, that 


ter before Uſing it. Others bury their Oak a Foot 


it by Fire, I, way told, that a Gentleman in S 
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12 loſes 500 Pounds a Year, for Want of li 
is Oak. | 
The medicinal Vertues of als Oak, ber. The 
igill'd Water of the Acorns is good againſt th 
Phthiſick, and Stitch in the Side; Reals cur Ul, 
cers, breaks the Stone, and refrigerates Inflammat, 
ons, being applied with Linnen dipped therein 
ay, ſome affirm, that Acorns, eaten faſting, kil 


'orms, provoke Urine, and break even the Stonef 


itſelf, Oaks bear a Knurr, full of a cottony May 
ter, of which they anciently made Wick for thei 
: Lam ps and Cullen 5 and John Prevotius menti 
ons A Oil of Acorns, chymically drawn, whid 
he affirms to be of the longeſt Continuance, an 
leaſt conſumptive of any, for ſuch Lights. Oak: 
leaves, laid thick on Snow, preſerve it as well fi 
Wine, as a deep Pit, or the moſt artificial Refi 
geratory. Varro affirms, they made Salt of Oak 
Which they ſometimes uſed for Meat, but chiefly 
ſprinkle among, and fertilize their Seed-Con; 
and. without Doubt, *twas better for their Com, 
than Meat; for ſuch may be made of our Put 
aſhes.” And Mr. Houghton ſays, that the Aſha 
and their Lee are good to buck Linnen with; and 
to cure the Ropineſs of Wine; and whether the 
Acorn would not tan Leather, as well as the Bark, 
is ſubmitted to Trial. The Ground-Oak, whik 
oung, 1s uſed for Poles, Cudgels, and Walking: 
Staves. Moſt Roots have ſome Excellency far 
am beautiful, chamleted, and laſting Timber, ap 
Fro icable to many Uſes ; ſuch as formerly mad: 
fts for Daggers, Hangers, Knives, Handle 
for Staves, Tobacco-Boxes, and elegant Joiner 
Work, and even for me mathematical Inftru- 
ments of the larger Size, to be had in, or near the 
Roots of many Trees: Neither are to be omittd 
the Galls, Miſletoe, Polypod, Agarick, Uw, 
Fungus's to make Tinder, and many other uſe 
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ful Excellencies, to the Number of above twen- 


this admirable Tree; but, of the Fruits and Ani- 
mals generated of them, Redi promiſes a Treatiſe 3 
6-8 in the mean Time, let me add here; that T was 
n; told, by a Diftiller in London, about the Year | 
ul i 735, chat the Leaves of the Oak, diſtilled, will 
ne yield a potent Spirit. Pliny affirms; that the Galls 
break out altogether in one Night, about the Be- 
a ginning of June, and arrive to their Growth in one 
ri Day. I ſuppoſe he means the Oak- apple, as we 
a call it in Hertfordſbire; and theſe are fo readily diſ- 
ni poſed for Bearing, that, after 8 Tree has been felPd 
- to peel, the Oak-apple, or Gall, has come out; 
Calls are of ſeveral Kinds, but grow upon a diffe- 


rent Species of Robur from _ of ours; which 
never arrive to any Maturity: The white and im- 
perforated is beſt. Of the Galls is made the Ground 


choiceſt Cyprus- powder, which is eſteemed good 
for the Head; for this has grown, ſometimes, on 
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an excellent Gargle for a ſore Mouth ; and almoſt 
every Part of the Oak is a ſovereign Medicine as 
gainſt Fluxes in general. Oaken Coals, beaten and 
mix'd with Honey, cure the Carbuncle; to ſay 
nothing of the Viſcus's,. Polypods, and other Ex- 
creſcencies, of which innumerable Remedies: are 
* noble Antidotes, Syrups, Sc. In 
ort, 5 


When Ships for bloody Combat we prepare, ; 
Oak affords Plank, and arms our Men of War; 
Maintains our Fires, makes Ploughs to till the Grommd; 
For Uſe no Timber lite the Oak is a.,. 
5 . Our 


He. e er 


ty; which, doubtleſs, diſcovers the Variety of 
Tranſudations, Petcolations, and Contextures of 
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and Baſis of Ink, and ſeveral Dyes, eſpecially ſad- 
der Colours. The white Moſs ' compoſes the 


the Body of the Oak, a Foot or more, long; 
Young red Oaken Leaves, boiled in Wine, make 
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Meere late upon our Iſhand growing _ 


. Her wholeſome Stores, fot every Band. 
A late within ber. 

. bile thus the Means for Naval Arms 
Dye Proautt of our Land ſuffices, _ 
N dat then ſhe waſtes ſupports, ber Farm; 

emands new Profit riſes. | 
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1 N ſeveral of the foregoing Accounts of Oak, 
1 I have been more particular in its new and lateſt 
Improvements, than any before me. But, in thi 
Chapter of the Abb, I ſhall follow Mr. Houghton, 
who gives a plenary Account of it, and becauſe i 
differs in many Reſpects from my Chapter of the 
Aſp in my firſt Part, e 
The Propagation of the Aſh, This Tree bears in 
Seed, he ſays, in ſingle Teguments or Coveringy 
and theſe Seeds are contained in membraneous Co- 
verings, being alate Seed-Veſſels or Keys, and ſin- 
gle, having winged Leaves, a ſmooth Bark, and 
à tough Wood. 4 1 eh 
The Aſh is with us reputed Male and Female, 
the one affecting the higher Grounds, the other the 
plain, of a whiter Wood, and riſing many Times 
to a prodigious Stature; ſo as in forty Years, from 
the Key, an Aſh hath been ſold for thirty Pounds: 
And it is credibly reported, that one planted 6 
many Aſhes, as, in his Life-time, were fairly yas 
lued at 50,000 J. 188 


There is alſo a more lower and knotty Sort. 
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The Keys being gathered from a young _ 


feld were lowing. © 
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Tree when they begin to fall (which is about the 
End of October, and the enſuing Month) are to be 
laid to dry, and then ſowed any Time betwixt that 
and Chriſtmas ; but not altogether ſo deep as Beech- 
Maſtes. Thus they do in Spain, from whence. let us 
get ſome of their Keys of their belt Trees, a fen 

whereof will be ſufficient to ſtore a Country. They 
will lie a full Year in the Ground, before they ap- 
pear z therefore you muſt carefully fence them all 
that Time : But, if you would make a conſiderable 
Wood of them at once, dig.or plow a Parcel of 
Ground, as you would prepare 1t for Corn, and 
with the Corn, eſpecially Oats (or what other 
Grain you think fitteſt) ſow alſo good Store of 
Keys : Take off your Crop of Corn or Seed in its 
Seaſon, and the next Year following, it will be co- 
vered with young Aſhes, which will be fit either 
to ſtand (which 1s beſt) or be tranſplanted for di- 
vers Years after : And theſe will be far better than 
thoſe from Woods (eſpecially, Suckers, which are 
worth nothing) being removed at one Foot Stature, 
(the ſooner the better) provided you defend them 

well from Cattle. | BY | 
The Reaſon of this haſty Tranſplanting, is to 
prevent their obſtinate and deep Rooting, which 
makes them hard to be taken up, when they grow 
older; and, being removed, they take no great 
Hold till the ſecond Year, after which they come 
away amain : Yet ſome, of five or ſix Inches Dia- 
meter, have thriven as well as the ſmaller Wands. 
You may accelerate their Springing up by laying 
the Keys in Sand, and ſome moiſt Earth, S. S. S. 
or a Row of Earth and a Row of Keys ; but lay 
them not too thick, or double, and in a covered, 
though airy Place, for a Winter before you ſow 
them; and the ſecond Year they will come away 
preatly, ſo you trim and cleanſe them. Cut not 
is Head at all (which, being young, is pithy) ou 
* 
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by any Means the fibrous Part of the Root 6a 
that downright, or Tap-root, is to-be totally aha. 
ted: But this ought to be in the Increaſe of Oat 
ber or November, and not in the Spring.” 


Graffing Where Afh grows beſt. 
Hh as Timber as the Oak. - The . 
grow 3 the Bart is off, Nis better w 
pare the Head than the fide Branches of the Af 
(which, while young, may be cut cloſe} becauſe 
being yet younger, it is but of a ſpongy Subſtance; ; 
but, being once well fixed; you may cut hi 1 
cloſe to the Earth as you pleaſe; it will cauſe hin 

to ſhoot prodigiouſly, ſo as in few Years to b 
fit for Pike-ſtaves ; whereas, if you take him wil 
out of the Foreſt, you muſt of Neceſſity ſtrike af 
the Head, which much impairs it. | 


Young Aſhes are ſometimes in Winter Fro 


burned black as Coals, and then to uſe the Kniſ 
is ſeaſonable, tho? they do commonly recover of 
themſelves flowly. In South Spain, after the firſt 


Drefling, they let them grow till one, being ſplit in 
four, will. make four Pike-ſtaves. From thefe lon! 


Cuttings, come our Ground-aſhes, ſo much ſought 


after for Arbors, Eſpaliers, or other Pole- works: 


They will ſpring in Abundance, and may be re- 
duced to one for a Standard-Tree or Timber. 
Aſh will be propagated from a Bough ſlipp'd off 
with ſome of the old Wood, a lietle before the 
Bud ſwells ; but with Difficulty by Layers, Such 
as they reſerve for Spears in Spain, the keep ſtrip- 
ed up cloſe to the Stem, and plant them in clok 
Order, and moift Places. Theſe they cut 2. 
bove the Knot (for the leaſt Nodoſity ſpoils them) 
in the Decreaſe of January, which were of the 
lateſt for us. Some ſay the Aſh will receive a u_ 
of its own Kind, or be inoculated ma _ Pear and 


Apple. 
PPie 'Th 


To TEM Afb well. Excellency of © Gromd 4, 


Felling 
Luſtre 
oully « 
Varnit 


is not! 


waved 


The 


Of AH 32 
1Tis ill to plant Afh, in Plough - lands; for the 
Roots will be obnoxious to the Coulter, and the 


Hedge-Rows and Plumps, they will thrive ex-. 
ceedingly, where they may be diſpoſed at nine or 


in, nay, preferr*d before it, where there has been 
Plenty of Oak ; vaſt Difference there is alſo in the 
Strength of ground and quarter'd Aſh. *Tis like- 
wiſe remarkable, that the A ſh, like the Cork- 
tree, grows, when the Bark is, as it were, quite 


vein*d ſo differently from other Timber, that it 
is prized equal with Ebony, and has the Name of 
green rw RE”. ©. e 
Canleted Afb not inferior ta Maple; Uſe of Aſp ; 
Felling of Aſp. To bring 3 Af * — 
Luſtre, as hardly to diſtinguiſh it from the curi- 
ouſly diaper'd Olive, it is varniſh\d with the China 
Varniſh, which infinitely excels Linſeed- oil. This 
is nothing inferior to the diaper*'d Maple, and *tis 
waved, like the Gamaties of Acbates. 92 
The Uſe of Aſh is (next to that of Qak itſelf) 


Branches, dripping upon Corn, ſpoil it; but, in 


ten Feet aſunder, and ſometimes nearer. But, in 
il WW planting a whole Wood of ſeveral Kinds of Trees 
4 for Timber, every third Set, at leaſt, ſhould be an 
A 5 1 >" Rn 
„The beſt Aſh delights in the beft Land (which 
it will ſoon impoveriſh) yet grows in any, fo it 
be not over ſtiff, wet, and approaching to the 
n MWmarſhy, unleſs it be well firſt drained : By the 
de Banks of chryſtal Streams, they thrive infinitely : 
ld WT here is as much Difference in the Timber of 
che Aſh, as the Oak, much more than is found 
in any one Kind of Elm, for ſo the Ground-Aſh 
„(like the Oak) much excels a Bough of the fame 


Bulk, for Strength and Toughneſs; and yet, in 
further Emulation of the Oak, it has been known 
to prove as good and laſting Timber for Build- 


peeled off. Some alſo is curiouſly camleted, and 


one of the moſt univerſal , it ſerves the Soldier for 

Spears, the Carpenter, Wheelright, and Cartwright 
for Ploughs, Axle-trees, Wheel-rings, Farrows, Oan, 
the beſt Blocks for Pullies and Sheffs, as Seamen name 
them; and, like the Elm, for the ſame Property 
| (it not being ſo apt to ſplit and ſcale) excellent 
for Tenons and Mortiſes: Alſo for the Cooper, 
Turner, and Thatcher; nothing like it for our! 
Garden- paliſade-hedges, Hop- yards, Poles, Spam, 


and Handles, Stocks for Tools, Spade“ trees, Gt. Tt 
In fine, the Huſbandman cannot be without the the S 
Aſh for his Carts,, Ladders, and other Tackling, early, 
from the Pike to the Plough, Spear, and Bow; Bl Wort 
for of Aſh were they formerly made, and there Then 
fore reckoned among thoſe Woods, which, aftr i Wint 
long Tenſion, have a natural Spring, and recom i in Lo 
their Poſition, ſo as, in Peace or War, it is a Wood if adviſ- 
of higheſt Requeſt. There is extracted an Qt ww * 
from the Aſh, by the Proceſſion of other Woods 11 | 
which is excellent to recover the Hearing, ſom Wil _ 
Drops of it being diſtill'd warm into the Ear; 70 , 
and, for the Caries, or Rot of the Bones, Tooth fi gantle 
ach, Pains in the Kidnies, and Spleen, the Anoint- dani) 
ing therewith is maſt ſovereign. - The Chymilt ſee. 
| commend the Seed of Aſh, as an admirable Re-B = 
medy for the Stone. The Manna of Calabria ei- Mr. 3 
udes from the Leaves and Boughs of this Tree, has hs 


during the hot Summer Months, or rather, ac 
cording to my own Opinion, is fitteſt to receive Wl | * 

it from the Air. Laſtly, the white and rotten I when 

Dottard- part compoſes a Ground for ſweet Pow. the M 
der, and the Truncheons make the third Sort d Shillin 
the moſt durable Coal, and is the ſweeteſt of our wha. 
Foreſt-fuelling, and the fitteſt for Ladies Cham. far N. 


bers; it will burn, when green. The dead Leaves The 
afford (like thoſe of the Elm) Relief to our Cattl, Wl p,: _ 
in Winter; and there is a Dwarf Sort in Fran 


feed 


(perhaps, tis aur Witchen Tree) whoſe 


« 
} . 
« 
* - 


r  XF-. 9 
feed the poor People in ſcarce Years ;' but it bears 
no Keys, like ours, which, being pickled tender, bp | 
afford a delicate Salading. But the Shade of the 7 
Aſh ſhelters a noxious Inſect, and for their Leaving 
ſo late, and Falling ſo ſoon, not to be planted for 
Umbrage, or Ornament; 1 near the Gar- 
den; becauſe the Roots are prejudicial, and the 
long-leaved Stalks are drawn, by Cluſters, into the 
Worm-holes, and foul the Allies with their Keys. 
The Seaſon for felling this Tree muſt be, when 
the Sap is fully at Reſt ; for, if it be cut down too 
early, or too late, it will be ſo obnoxious to the 
Worm, as greatly to prejudice the Timber: 
Therefore, be ſure not to fell, till the three mid 
Winter-months, beginning about November. But 
in Lopping of Pollards (as of ſoft Woods) ſome 
adviſe towards the Spring, and that the Tops grow 
not too great, As ſoon as a Pollard comes to be 
conſiderably hollow at the Head, cut it down, for 
elſe the Body will- decay more than the Head is 
worth : The ſame 1s to be done with taller Aſhes, 
where the Wood-pecker makes Holes (who con- 
ſtantly indicates their being faulty.) In ſhort, this 
is not only a moſt neceſſary Tree, for a vaſt many 
Uſes, but alſo a very profitable one, by its quic 
Growth, when it ſtands in agreeable Land. One | 
Mr. Edmund Salter planted an Aſh, and before : 
his Death ſold it for forty Shillings : I will not . = 
reckon, ſays he, the Ground, this Aſh grew on, 
to be worth any Thing; but ſuppoſe the Aſh, 
when planted, was worth but one Shilling, and 
the Man lived but eighty-four Years after, the 
Shilling would amount to ſix Pounds eight Shillings, 
which is far better than forty Shillings. — Thus 
far Mr. Houghton. The next is my Account. 
The Value of Aſp, Aſh is commonly in its 
Prime at fifty Years old, and, though it may in- 
creaſe in Bulk after that on its Inſide will be- 
5 5 ; gin 
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Of te ASH. 


Eben muh ed 


| o ſold the again to a Lond 
Coach- maker, for making Part of the Coach - Bo 
and other Things belonging to a Coach. 
Pe Difference of Abb. It is allowed by the mo 

skilful Work-men, that the beſt Time to fel 
Aſh is about Alballows-tide, becauſe then the Sap 
is thought fix*d and free from Circulation, where: 
by the Wood becomes tougher, and more fit for 
many Uſes, than that felPd in the Spring or Sum. 
mer-time, when the Sap runs in a thin Liquor al 
about the Inſide of the Bark. But there is a con 
ſiderable Difference in Aſh: That, which grows on 
a chalky Soil, grows more ſlower, than that on tie 
more ſtiffer Land, and therefore the Grain is clo- 
ſer, and the Wood ſhorter, in ſuch white, dry, 
looſe Earth, than the Aſh that comes off a Gn- 
vel-Loam, or Clay; for the ſtiffer and richer the 


Soil, the faſter the Aſh grows, and the faſter it 


grows, the more porous and tougher will be its 
Wood, An Afh is a Wood that runs into Heart 


like an Oak, but not near ſo faſt z when it i- * 


rt 
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Of the A8 
iſt Ras à reddiſh Cult, and the Sap- 
ite! "T' have knows, ar 9 Tree, 


part al 


— two Inches Thickneſs of Vs Which t 

Wheeler that boy wy was Gbliged to cut off; 
becauſe it was I. fro and ſhort; as to be good 
for nothing elſe but the Fre. when an Afh 
is half hearted: and half ſappy "Wood, if a Sliver 
or long ſubſtantial Piece is taken off the ſappy 
Part, and à Man ſtrain the ſame croſs his Knee, 
he may eaſſiy break it hort in two, But it is o- 


ood. 


ſappy 
its h 


Weed, 5 is in ĩ Pe ion of I oug 


the Wheeler, Cooper, and many rhe "Tadef: — 


mens Uſe, But the Sap - part of Na Tree is in 
worſt Conditichz and good for little eſe but 
cut into Boards, or for the Fi; ire, when there is a- 


ny _—_ of Heart grows to it. Aſh, that grows : 


dry chalky Soll, has a Ground-end ve 
men! and, Fllen it is a full grown Tree, it will 


hold its Toughneſs for about ſix Feet high, and 


then it grows ſhort and brittle: But an Aſh, that 

pow on a Clay, will, at its Maturity, hold ſuch 
oughneſs twenty Feet high. * When an a i 
lopp*'d, and from a Standard made a Pollard, b 

ſuch Lopping, I fay that ſuck an Aſh, from that 


Time, grows | frowy, ſhort, and ſpungy, becauſe 
Jin its Growth to a great De- 


the Body is check” 
gree. On Gadleſden Hill that contains on its 1 
a Level of three Miles, is produced the toughef 
and beſt of Aſh, becauſe it grows on a loamy Sur- 
face of about a Foot deep, and under that à ref 
Clay. — This Wood, and Walut-tree, I am 
inform'd, by the Cabinet- maker, makes the be 
of Fanneer; and, of the Aſh, the Pollard exceeds. 
When an Aſp is to be cut down. When an Ah 


is cut down in the. Winter Seaſon,” aud the 9 


(3 3 


.B 


25 


ffs Body we near two Feet ſhuare, all Heart 


bee, ene thes of Aſh, hem tlie Tree is all 
for then ſuch Titribe 75 or bub 8 | 
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s then in the South, i it is 255 the Worm will ale 


ſooner by half, than if cut do wn when 


is.in the Weſt, North, or Eaſt. And, fe Alba 


cut down in the Spring- time, it will be; coloured 
reddiſh, by the Sap, that will cauſe i it to be Near as 


high 8 25. Blood; but if ſuch  Aſh-is f. 
fered to lie i in Water forcy: eight; Hours, as ſoon a 


it is fell'd, the Sap will be extracted ous, ande 


colour the W 8 oy 1 has Y 
An Ab. that grew. out. of 3 An Ad 
will grow well both in Val. and Cala, Ground 


8 Jn the former, if it is a good Soil, it will gron 


very large, and in the latter it will thrive wel. 
.In the Vale ſpringy blue  clayey Land, I have.ſeen 
very large Albes.; and, in gravelly Loams, I hare 
known them proſper. And there is a particulxr 
Inſtance of an Aſh growing in a dry Soil or Com. 

ſition, even out of a Gentleman's: Chimney, 
near Ealeſborougb, in Bedfordſhire ; z where, anAl 


grew on the Slope-part of an Out-houſe large old 


faſhion*d Chimney > whoſe Root was thirteen Feet 
from the Ground, ” and its whole Body, that vn 


about the Big neſs of the Calf of a Man's: Le, 


run up twenty Feet high; which Aſhen Tree, by 
the Sway of the Wind, cauſed ſeveral great Crack 
in the Chimney, and yet, for Rarity fake, the Owner 


would not be perſuaded to cut it down. 


Of Aſhen. Hoops. Some Coopers boil their Hoops 
to make them eaſily bend to their Deſire : 55 
will bend them — Boiling or Soaking, for 
"theſe ſay, their Hopps- are made of ſuch good Alb 
that it does not want it; becauſe Boiling is to ob- 
lige frowy, ſhort, decayed Aſh to bend into broad 


Hoops, which, without Boiling, could not be 


done; for then they would ſooner break than bend; 
but ſo potent is the Power of hot Water, a8 0 
make Aſh bend and twiſt, almoſt like ſome Sort 


of Leather; Thereforey thoſe Lipapers hoe 
thei 


Ea 


their Hoops, are commonly thoſe that ſell them 
again to other petty Coopers, at a cheap Rate; 
for, by this, they have an Opportunity of buying 
bad Aſh for a low Price, and making it off in the 
Sale of ſuch broad Hoops; but this Mode of boil- 
ing Hoops, in their long narrow Copper 5 is chief - 


into Hoops, which being more brittle than the 
main Body of the Tree, they can't be reduced in- 
to a circular Form without it : But theſe Sorts of 
bad Hoops ſuit the Intention of ſome ill minded 
Coopers beſt, who think the Strength of the Work 


455. - 65 © I ( 


reddiſh, and then, as I ſaid before, the Sap of ſuch 
hearted Aſh, 'the Wheeler ſays, is good for little 
elſe but the Fire: But the Cooper ſays otherways, 
and that, with ſuch decay*d ſhort Sap-Aſh, he 
can make Pails, Tubs, and.ſome other Things to 
Advantage, di tus Side 
Mr. Lawſon's Account of Ab. In America, he 
ſays, there is not much Difference between this and 


> 


are two Sorts z one Sort is tough, like the Enghſp, 
but differs ſomething in the Leaf, and much more 


2 F=z RE TT RPF7 =: 


Keys. The Water-Afſh, he ſays, is brittle; the 
Bark ſerves the Beavers for Food. . 

A new Invention for the Improvement of Afp, 
It was about November 1740, that a conſiderable 
Number of young | Aſhes were taken out of a 
meter, and in Length eight Feet, in order to 
tranſplant; and accordingly they were tranſ- 
planted, after the Heads were firſt cut off cloſe 
to their Bodies, within a Foot or eighteen' Inches 
of each other, in a direct Row, at the Diſtance 
of two Feet, from that Part of Aſhridge. Park- 


„ a2 - 


ly uſed to force the Arms of Aſhen Trees to bend 
is the Decay of the Trade. The Heart of Aſh is 
the Engliſb Sort, in their Grain. Here, he ſays, 
in the Bark. Neither one, nor the other, bears 


Wood, whoſe Bodies were near two Inches Dia- 


pales, at Nettleden, in Burks, where they _ 
i | "* 
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like ſo many naked Quarter - Staff. Now; by thy 


grow into fine upright Heads, and muſt neceflar 
louriſh'very faſt, when their ſpreading Roots'reac 
the fertile High- way, near to which they gn 

dlanted; and that they may not be diſturbed by 
Wind, Cattle, or other Incident, they are cop 


fined; to their Place, by the Twiſting: of a large 


double With about their Bodies, all the Way, x 
three Feet from the Ground, and by a Parcel of 
thorn Buſhes laid, as it were, in a' long Heap 
throughout the Row, before their Bodies, ſo that 


nothing can touch thiem before, nor come at then 


behind. The , Advantages, accruing from thi 
Mode of Planting, are theſe : Firſt, the young 
Aſhes 5 by Increaſing in Timber, will become ver 
profitable for ſelling to the Cooper, and others, at 
nine Pence, a Shilling, or more a Foot, Second. 
ly, they will yield a ſerviceable Subſiſtance to the 
Deer in Winter, by the Lop of their Heads, which 
in ſnowy Seaſons eſpecially, the Bucks and Stag 
will greedily brouſe on their Twigs and Bark, d 
the Preſervation of many of their Lives. Thitdly 
the Aſhes will grow ſo clofe together as to touch 
one another with their Bodies, and ſo become at 
impregnable Fence againſt the Eſcape: of. thel 
wild Creatures, and the; Rapine of Deey=Stealen, 
and thus ſave the great Charge of dead Paling;- of 
Fencing, which oftentimes; by their being rottcd, 
or blown down, give an Opportunity for the 
Loſs of ſeveral of them. The prickly. Aſh of 4 
merica grows. like a Pole, and theſe Poles at? 


made Uſe of by the Indians, to faſten their Boas 


or Canoes to, along the Shore, being very light, 

and full of Thorns or Prickles, bearing Berries in 
great Cluſters, of a purple Colour, almoſt like the 
Alder, and its Root is ſaid to be Cathattick 
and Emetick, uſeful in Cachex ies. 
7 hag” + CHAP 
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Of the Beech; _— 


e the Beech. 


R. Houghton's Account of Beech, He ſays, 


VA it is an European Tree, containing, in one 
common Husk, ſeveral Nuts, whoſe outward Bark 
is prickly, has a roundiſh ſhining Leaf, and Nuts 
of a triangular Form; he will have it, that there 


are two or three Kinds with us. The Mountain 


(where. it moſt affects to grow) which is the whiteſt, 


and moſt deſired by the Turner ; and the wild Sort, 


which is blacker and more durable. They are 


raiſed, ſays he, by the Maſte, like Oak, or firſt by 


a Nurſery, and then tranſplanted ; but the ſafe 
Way is, to ſow the Maſte in February, or March, 


| leſt the Vermin eat the Seed in the Ground, if ſown 


in Oftober or November. In the Vallies, where 
they ſtand warm, he ſays, they will grow to a ſtu- 
pendous Height, though the Soil be ſtony and very 


barren. Likewiſe on the Sides of chalky Hills, 
W where they will inſinuate their Roots into the Bowels 


of thoſe, ſeemingly, impenetrable Places, not much 
unlike the Pear or Fir-tree; and farther, that Vir- 


gil reports, it will graff with the Cheſnut, and ſerve 
for various Uſes to the Houſewife, according to the 


Nein,, | 


Hence, in the World's beſt Years, the bumble Shed 
Was happily and fully furniſhed : 


Beech made their Cheſts, their Beds, and the join'd Stan; 


Beech made the Board, the Platters, and the Bowls. 


Beech, he ſays, makes Diſhes, Trays, Rims for 
Buckets, Dreſſer - boards, Sc. likewiſe for the 
Wheeler, and Joiner, for large Screws ; for Uphol- 


ſterers, for Settees, Chairs, Stools, Bedſteads, &c. 
and ſeveral other Uſes, as Bellows, Shovels 3. Floats 


for 
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48 Of the Beeeh: 


for Fiſhers Nets, inſtead of Cork, are made with 


Bark, Billet, Bavin, Coal; not to omit the very 
Shavings for Fining of Wines ; the Aſhes of Beech 
is good for Graſs-ground, and, with a proper Mix. 


ture, for making Glaſs with. If it is kept under 
Water, its Timber is little inferior to Elm, as Ship: | 


wrights ſay; its Rind ſerves ro make Strawberry. 


pots, and to preſerve Wine in, and Cups; for, u 


he ſays, 8 


Nor Wars dd Meu e, e 
When only Beechen Bowls were in Requeſt. 


With the Scale of this Wood, they make Scab- 
bards for Swords, and Band-boxes. In the Hollow 


of theſe Trees Bees delight to hive. Some com- 

mend it for Oars ; and ſome ſay, the vaſt: Argo wa 
built of the Fagus, or Beech, a good Part of it at 
leaſt, as we learn out of Apollonius. The Maſte is of 
great Uſe to fat our Swine, or Dear, and hath, in 
ſome Families, even ſupplied Men with Bread. Chis 
endured a memorable Siege, by the Benefit of this 
Maſte; and, in ſome Parts of France, they nov 
grind the Bark in Mills. I 

which the poor People eat willingly. But there s 
yet another Benefit, which this Tree preſents us; 


that its very Leaves (which make a natural and 
moſt agreeable Canopy all the Summer) being g- 


thered about the Fall, and ſomewhat before they are 
much froſt-bitten, afford the beſt and eaſieſt Mat- 
treſſes in the World, to lay under our Quilts, in- 
ſtead of Straw ; becauſe, beſide their Tendernels 
and looſe Lying together, they continue ſweet for 
ſeven or eight Years long; before which Time, 
Straw becomes muſty and hard, They are. thus 


uſed by divers Perſons of Quality in Dauphiny and 


Switzerland, and are lain on with great Refreſh» 
ment; ſo as, of this Tree, it may properly be 11 


It affords a ſweet Ol, 
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is not apt 2 put forth ſo Joon 3 AL, pres 


Trees. £ 


the moſt obſtinate Tetters, Scabs, and Scurfs in 
Man or Beaſt, fomenting the Part with it; ; and the 


Leaves „ chewed. are ndleſome for the Gums and 


Teeth. Swine may be driven to Maſte, about the 
End of Auguſt. 

Mr. Lawlon's "Abtount of Beach. Beech, he ſays, 
in America, 1s common, and T „and has a Grain 
juſt like that in Euro The chief Uſe of this Tree 
b Fire- wood, becauſe it i is not à durable Wood. It 
produces a ſweet Maſte; but the Pork, that! is fec 


[on it, notwithſtanding its Sweetheſs, is very oily, and 


ſhould be hardened with Hidian Corn, before it is 


killed. He ſays, there is another Sort, called Bucks : 


beech ; and now follows my Account of Beech. 


That there is but one Sort of Beech, As to "the 


Sorts of Beech; I am ſenſible, that ſome Authors 
have concluded there are two the one a Mountain, 
the other a Vale Beech, diſtinguifhed by their white 
and black Colour: But, for the following Reaſans, 
I cannot help being of Opinion, that there is but 


one Sort in all; for, though there be both black ; 


end white-rin  Beeches, yet the Inſides of both are 
the fame in C8lour, and in Service. Of two Beeches, 
that grew cloſe to one another, the one had a black 
Rind, and the other a white; that, which was the 
ſmall underling Beech, and ſhaded by the tall one, 


was blackiſh, when the other, that grew faſter and 


taller, was white. It is obſerved, that thoſe Beeches, 
which grow on chalky Soils, are commonly white- 
finn d'; z and why others are ſo too, that grow in 
ocker Soils on may be cauſed by 


The ſtagnant Water in tlie hollow Tees cures 


the. 
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xe whitening Quality of ſuch thin Aline, thy 


th in, th 
conſtantly, attend thoſe , high Sityations-.. But. thi 
is further demônſtrable by what may de deen h 
155 noble large Park of Abridge, juſt by'm 


Jouſe ; "where, 1 bi 


. Slew, HF 2h FA Ana. 
Beeches grow, far the Quantity o Ground, df 
other Place in England; and where. may be ſhen, 
thoſe that ſtand thicks and mal Shaded, are oy 
blackened on their Rinds, while others, that f 
clear in more Roam, are white-rinded;,. 
De Difference of Beeck as to the Se 8 
There is lone Difference in Beech, accordiu 
Soil. they grow on: Some, that grow on Wag 
Ground, will take in ſo much Moiſture at they 
Root, as to cauſe Abundance of Sap to ariſe in thei 


Bodies, and, by this Means, -Jometimes caule jy 
Wood to be ſhaken and crack d, as moſt wets 
that a Lath-render rended for Pales, in thirty Yen 
Time, which grew on a ſwampy, red, clayey Bok 
tom; but that Beech,. which grew on.a, Gravel, 
Chalk, he found always to prove ſound. Beech 
that grows on a chalky Soil, is better Wood, dh. 
that which grows on Clays and Loams; and th 
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becauſe, in Chalk, they grow flower, and the 
fore the Pores are cloſer, and the Wood heavt 
and better, than that Beech, that grows on Cn 
and wet Loams; for, in the latter, theſe Tre 
grow faſter, their Pores are opener, and, by Conk: 
quence, the Wood lighter and leſs durable, co 
trary to the Oak, which, though it w faſter a 
Clays and Loams, than on Chalk, yet is it bet 
cloſer, heavier, and more durable, as is cone 
experienced by thoſe Carpenters who work both 
Sorts, and who believe no Oak exceeds in Gower 
neſs that, which grows on pure ſound Clays on 
high Situation. Beeches affect to grow on poll 
chalky, rocky Sides of Hills, but, in better Ground 


they grow much bigger, - = WM 
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Raon, will help ak 31 t 1 Reaſ 
remain here 4 Fortn bt, fo Y >-be di Beecl 
and che Smoak to ef 1 Purp 
le Wood as black 5 hat 45 wie or 4s It 


Tits 41 — Beechies, Fay 79 0 of: R 


big to malte Rege SITE „ Wario Wl five | 
a Coaches; and: 79 — 5 are rh ele Ph cocker 
es, than if cut out of 4 quareer'd B Wl times 
at e be be mins 
2 and ous he in! ode e Now after ee Why 
e Manne N Beech, ia Pet, may h more 
thiis fecured agalnſt the gen e Vo 9 kngy 
Jou ay ſay a Parcel of Berch-boar or Plante if it 
over's Fite, At '2"'proper H in the open A maſt 

we'd otter” Place, and bur > Wl 10 damp and 
Saw. duſt, or Tic} Nike Fuel, to cauſe a Parher, a Acce 
yield. a great deal of Smoak; which will H. 
the Wood, even in three or four Hours Time, . (if 1 
fo lodge in it a ſmoak Quality, as to preferve very 
fem the Breed of the Worm the beſt of an ay Thing be 1c 
Aways oblerying firſt to ſoak them in Water, , Gadd 
fore'the Fire ig uſech, and turnil Fey Boards, ol got! 
Nlanks, now'and then, às this oroung, Wl work 
Then, in 2 ff theſe Pearls.” or Pla anks, be Peer 
come warped; while kf ao cr, in the Chimney, & havin 
over à Fire, they 4555 "Fg en gced; wile buy E 
are hot; "By: lay ping 45550 a Them, oh befor, 
lie on an even Floor. night 
de Bentfi of a I nobty Rom t6 Bt 285 TO Edge 
am led to bſerve, that, where a Flo f is Hid with Chim 
Beechen Boards, and fucfl Moor lies ov a Root Smoa 
whoſe Chimney often caſts 4 Smoak into it, ſuch g thers 


188 wil laſt much W Fre thoſe that 2 


. kej TY 89/00 TA Seren cf TLearsc This is the 
tn viy « mee Mante+ ieve, of | 


Purpoſe, remains und I im 
a5 it is here always near. 


10 he. Worm 
ever meddle with it; — will lie as long 
WY here in a. {ound Condition, as if it were always con- 
e fincd. under , whe! it is ſaid to remain fim 
be 5 5 Years: For it is 1 this, and all 

Dos other Wood. Mo metimes in a; and ſome - 
ch, times in ad 5 — that breeds — Worm, and 
wins it in a = Years. Now, if any ſhould: ask, 
Way the foll wing good-Piece of Husbandry is not 
more made Uſe of of? I anſwer, Becauſe it is not. 
0 known! in common: Nor have l. Reaſon to believe, ; 
it it * that. they would try it preſently ; becauſe 
u maſt new Javentio ns. meet with many ies 
and Oppoſitions,. e they can bet into a 3 
and Acceptance. PA Or 2. lg 

rats How a. Beechen Ground foor 0 mute 10 100 pat 
and if ndl quite) as long as an Oaten one. There is a 
every remarkable Inſtance, at this Time, 1747, to 
be {een at Tring in Hertfordſhire, three Miles —— 
e G2dde/den. About ſixty Years: ago, a Man, that 
Lot his Living by peer wn Laths and other Wood- 
no. work, built him a Cottage in this Town z and," as 
bv Beech i Is commonly ſold. as cheap again as Oak, and 

C 8 but little Money to. Jay gut, was — o 
hey buy Bechen Boards for a Floor qver-a Cellar':.- 

hilk before he did this, he firſt ſoaked his Boards a — 


Edge to ſtand on the wooden Croſs-bar of a large 
Chimney, where he let them remain a-Week. for the 


thers in, their Room.  Acpondingly, they anſwered. 


Time 


g. and, by 2 — 
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night in Water, and afterwards, put them on an 


Smoak to penetrate their Wood; and then: put o- 
his W „ for theſs ** may be ſeep at this, 
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weſe Boards, 'whith L 
and devoured! them in ety? er 
moſt, 1 thus gerede Hed Fg 15 


are likely to laſt as Joris, as ſo man ES 
This Jinprovement, as I am the firſt" Publifterq 
to. the World, I hope 1 thill have the 

ef hearing it made Vie" of by many, -to-thelr giat 


Advantage fer; at-this Rate; they ma Bye ul 
in half of che Charge ef Oak. * e & ee 
Ay remarkable Example nay: Fe „ Baths 


ut noitrd by ill Aen. 'A crnan, ab 
twenty live Years/ago; being deſirous to enjoy 4 fir 
Viſto before his'Hoaſe;' cauſed many gr 
w be felled, and others" to have their large 
off cloſe 700 their Bodies 3' and, to 88 | 
mage at the wounded Part, he had made a pfaiſdeck 
Mixture of Oil, white" Lead, and Lamb black. 


2 


proved - a wrong  Sidoceding 3 for; when' the Sip 
flowed-to' the Pare. o cut off: it wanted "its wn! 
Conduit; iand, being Aintirety ſtopped in. By this 
Compoſition, ' the Saß was. forced to difperſe ik 
within Side, where, in à fer Fears, it brought o 
a Rot, that increaſed*evety Tear, till the Frets, 
by little and little, became fo periſhed, as to be ſt 
for only the Fire, and! but very indifferent for 
that. This ſhould bes Warning to all thoſe Rex 
—— who may be conoerned in ſuch: a r = 
ey never le Jane Arm ff cloſe to the Body 
ch-tree; for this F. ret cannot bear Ta 
well as many others; becauſe it difagr if 
and Axe; more than alt others, Bur, when a ne 
„ l Caſe requires it, be ſure to Jop fack For rers 
A oot, 


then the Sap vill be. diſcharged at ſome. Diſtance 
from the 


e Tree's Body, and new Twigs, or 
Branches, will ſnoot out from about the wounded 
Part, that will employ. 2 great deal of ſuch Sap, 
and, conſequently, prevent a. great deal of this Da- 

However, the Paint, I mentioned, is a 


other outſide Work, becauſe. of the ſulphureous Qua- 
lity of the Lamb- black, that very potently reſiſts 
che Walk of Mann © 5 nn 5 RS 
To rend Pales out of Beech. For this Parpoſe, 
Beech muſt be very clear from Knots, Crooks, 


pe S253 225 = Gut. 


Years, in the naked Way, in the open Air; but, if 


rending Part is Twelve pence for a hundred of them. 
and a hundred rent Rails, or Pales, will do two 


other Wood, as Six · pence is to Two Shillings and 
Six-pence; an Article worth obſerving: But this is 
calculated to our Gaddeſden Price. 11155 | 


Prime at ſixty Years old; and, though it may ſtand 


great Magnitude, yet the Inſide will begin to decay, 


Tring, that is above four Fathoms round its Body, 
and ſeven or eight Feet to its. firſt Bough : It was 
meaſured a few Years fince, and found to grow but 
one Inch in one Lear, in its Circumference, though, 
at the ſame Time, hollow in its Inſide. - A Gentle- 


Money ſixty Years ago, as they would at this 
Time, by Reaſon they were, then, in rather a 
| J | © founder 
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Rattenneſs, and then ſuch Pales will laſt - ewenty - 
painted, or ſoaked and ſmoaked, much longer. The 


Poles Length of Paling 3 and are, in Cheapneſs | 
and SI compared with Boards of the ſame, or 
3 


The Age of Beech.. This Tree is reckoned in its 
two hundred, or more, and increaſe in Bulk to a 


from that Time. There is a Beechen hollow Tree 
at this Time ſtands between Berkhamfiead. and 


man's Wood, that contained vaſt Numbers of large 
Beeches, beſides Oaks, was judged to yield as much 
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Gentleman lets ma *. of tant A pion bender he 


fells them; for he is one of thoſe that love Wo 

ts a Fault, contrary to the general Practice of Mu 
| Kind, who cut it down, before- it is arrived 3 
turity, and thus ſuffer a prodigious Loſß 3 for it h 
allowed, that a Tree, at twenty Years-of Age, gron 
* in one Year, than it did in its firſt ten. 

| A Horſe Moe found in the Body of a Beerb. ” Thi 


Was a great Tree, that ſtood in a Place called Thin 
| der-Dell, in Pigtone. wood, in the Duke of Led 
In the Body of this Beech, u 
it was ſawing, there was diſcovered a Horſe-ſhg! 


L orathip that was. 


near the bottom Part of it, which, they conjeAural 


was left by the Tree's Side, while 4 it was in its In. 


fancy; and, as the Tree increaſed in Bulk, the 
Wood grew about the Horſe-ſhoe, and this wy 
wholly inveloped in its Body. 

The Size of a Beechen Tree for Ware I $ ohe F 
Pie. twelve, or fourteen Inches thick; and why 7 
is beſt, is, becauſe a broader Board is apt to 
but theſe narrower Sorts, if crooked, may be 
made ſtraight, by laying them on the Ground wit 
a Weight on each Board, when a broader will not 

* How Beech was ſold for Watnut-tree, A young 
Man, who had ſerved an Apprenticeſhip to a Can 


chair-maker in London, at the Expiration of lu 


Time, came to Northchurch, in Hertfordſtire, b 

pay a Viſit to a Relation there. Now, in thi 
Time it happened, that Part of Northchurch Rivet 
was cleanſed, when they found ſix Beechen Planks 
which had lain therein twenty-three Years, by a 
Accident; for, at firſt, there were ſeveral more, be- 
fides theſe, thrown into the River at different Places, 


where the Water was deepeſt (for this is but a very. 


ſhallow River at any Time) and here they were 10 
lie and ſoak, till the Sap was waſhed out: But, 
when they came to take up all the TREE 
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near a Neighbonr*s Ground. Among the Roman 
Laws, it was provided, . that the ſmalleſt Tree; that 
was, ſhould not, be planted nearer, than five Feet, 
to the Confines of a Neighbour's Ground; nor any 
Tree too near their Aqueducts, leſt its Roots got in 


the Sides of Rivers be planted with Trees, for Fear 
they hinder its Nayigation, or become a Nuſance, by 
their Leaves corrupting the Water. The ſame Laws 
alſo prohibited Planting Trees cloſe to the High- 
Roads damag'd, by their, Shade and Drip; and, like- 
wiſe, that no Tree ſhould be ſuffered to grow ſo near 
Houſes, as that their Roots might endanger their 
Foundation; and I hope, in Time, ſuch Laws, will 
be put in Force with us ; for it is too. common a 
Piece of Avarice to Plant, Trees in Hedge. rows, 
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found all but-ſix-z for which Reaſon,,they concluded 
hey were ſtolen; and thus they came to remaig, 
d Water had blacken'd. 


of 


between their Stones, and diſplaced them; nor that 


ways, that Travellers ſhould not beannoyed, nor the 
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* Of the Beech,” Th 
or. otherwiſe, within even, ſotnetimes ; eighth 
| Thehes of a Neighbour's narrow Piece of Cote 
ground; which ſo damages a little Field of an Am 
| o two, that the Owner has ſeldom more than hal 
a Crop of Grain off it, by Means of their! exten. 
five Roots, that, in the 'Afſh, and Beech eſpecially 
3 thought, fometimes, to ſpread near as'far, y 
the Tree is high; and which feed and 'devour the 
Quinteſſenck o that Manure, which a Poor Tenant! 
E has borrowed the Money to buy, as 1 wy 
nown done, to nouriſh! the Growth of is Crop 
Corn: And, to compleat the Misfortune, the ty 
ſpreading Heads of many Oaks, Aſhes, 
Sc. hang over good Part of ſuch a little Piece d 
Ground, and help to deſtroy his Crop, by their 100 
great Shade ae Dri 11 Is not this -abominabls 
ickedneſs? And, if Reſtitution, as Divines fi, 
for Damage done, is required by all, that are a0 
to do it, on Pain of Damnation; how: can any Ma. 
that does his Neighbour this conſtant, wilfu "Da 
mage, think himſelf guiltleſs ? Yet is this very com- 
monly done, and, moſt of all, by thoſe that are 
the rich Sort, who think themſelves too great to be 
detected, and yet would take it very fl, if br 
ſhould ſay, they were not honeſt Men: Na 
covetous are ſome, that they will let their 2 
grow fo long, and fo far into another's Ground, 
that there muſt be a Jury to decide, how much of 
the Tree belongs to one and the other. Othen 
again, will ſuffer their Trees to hang over another 
Man's Hedge, and, by their Drip, kill Part, ot 
all, of ſuch a Hedge; and yet, if they can _ 
or Man's Sheep, or other Beaſt, that ha 
break through ſuch Hedge into his Groun "eb 
Pounding is the Word, and make the Oaner 8h 
a Damage, with the Threat of a greater Mulct, i 
ir comes there again. Oh ! What could I ſay on 


this Subject ? But I muſt confine my _ and _— 
only 


| , 
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only obſerve; - that this monſtrous Damage is eaſily 
perceived, with an; aking Heart, by ſuch Tenant, 
and ought to be the deteſtable Sight of all: other 
Beholders; which is well taken Notice of by a late 
ingenious Author, who ſa ys: That a Tree of 
any Sort will ſpoil- Corn all round it in a] large 
Circle; half an Acre of Turneps has been ruinel 
at a Time, by only one Tree; from whence. it is 
plain, that Trees rob, as Weeds z becauſe it is net 
by their Shadow, as he ſays, there being. as much 
Damage done by them on the South Side, where 
their Shadow: never comes, as on: their North Side: 
Nor can it be ſo much by their Dropping, for it is 
the ſame on the Side, where 2 Tree has NO. L 
to drop over the Plants; when they are alſo. at a 
very great Diſtance from all Parts of the Tree, ex- 
cept its Roots | Yor EG "| X pa 55 tro! 5 8 
Beech, its Duration, The Worm takes the 
Beechen Bedſtead ſooner than 3 Wood, and 
then the Bug commonly ſucceeds, by making his Neft 
in the Worm-holes. It is alſo wrong for any Perſon to 
buy Beechen Cane- chairs, becauſe the Cane will laft 
a great while longer, than this Wood. However, 
if a Bzech-tree is fell'd about Midſummer, the Wood 
of it will laſt, three Times longer, than that felbd 
in Winter. Beech in Summer, and Oak in Winter, 
ham become a common Saying. But of the Fell» 
ing Beech in Summer TI have largely wrote, in my 
Firſt Book, and there made known, how this bene= 
hicial Way was firſt found out at Fritheſden, in Herts 
ford/hire, about two Miles from Little Gaddeſden. 
The Benefit of a large Reech-Tree to the Turner, 
&. In the Winter 1740, there was a very large 
Beech fell'd in Abridęe Park, occaſioned by the 
Loſs of one or more of its Arms, which were brake 
by the Violence of the Winds, as it happened by 
the ſame Storm to one of my biggeſt Oak Trees 
which tore down one of its greateſt Arms, and 
1 2 . 
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%o Of be Beech) 
Which ſo rended the Oak's Body, cheep [ Hading 
+FelFd it, the Water would haue lodgꝰd, and ſp 
ed it in Time. This Beech, "whoſe Roots grey 
ina deep red Clay, over a chalky Bottom, provi 
very ſound, and, being of a great Bulk, was ſold d 
A Turner at Bartbanſtead three Miles from m 
Hoeuſe for Cutting out long hollow Trays ſt 
Butchers, Turning out very wide Bowls, and ms. 
ny other lange Urenſils te great Perfection; be 
deauſe this Tree, by its. bulky Body, admitted 
being quartered;” by which the beft of Turnet 
Ware could be made, that ſells for much mon 
than what we call Flitch- Ware, or that which i 
turned out of the intire round Part of the Tre 
and then they commonly ſoon crack, if but admit 
6d to ſtand a littie in the Sun or Air ; and ind ett 
too often, though kept altogether in the Houſ 
to the „er of 'the Buyer, who, for Want a 
Judgment, is ôbliged to take the Word of- 
Seller, and run tlie Riſque of having one for th 
other. This Tree's Body contained in it ma 
Feet of Timber, and run very clear for a gte 
Way; and fo thick; that fifteen Feet of Timbe 
were contained in one Foot's Length of it, whick 
made it ſell for Nine-pence a Foot, When that, of 
only a Foot or eighteen Inches Diameter, ſold i 
no more thati'Six<pence. Beech, of late, has b 
much: more uſed than formerly for Axle-Tre, 
WW heels, and other Utenſils, for, where theſe at 
almoſt in conſtant Uſe on the Read, it out- dos 
Oak, Elm, or Aſh. 

07 Beech Maſte. A Gentlemiag: in Shropfhn, 
Sefirous fo raiſe a ten Acre Plantation of Beech 
that Country, in 1741, being'a plentiful Year df 
Maſte, endeavoured to get a ſufficient Quant 
it out of our Country, becauſe wWe have mal) 
Beechen Woods in the Weſtern Parts of Herifort 


Jhire, beſides great Numbers of Trees growing n 
8 


Wen ELN. 


Hedges, and in incloſed Fields. The Gentleman 
er Sort of People at 


was aſked by ſome of the 


61 


Gaddeſden, ten Shillings a Buſhel for gathering and 
ſelling him the naked Seed, elear of their Shell or 
Husk ; for, though we abound in ſuch Plenty of 
theſe Trees, every Farmer is jealous of his Maſte, 
and accordingly endeavours to preſerve it for feed- 
ing his Swine and Poultry, Who ſometimes get 


half, or wholly fat by 


it; and then with giving 


them a few Peaſe or Beans to take off the oily 
Taſte of the Maſte, and harden'their Fleſh, we'kill 


them to great Advantage: Or ift they 


have a que 


Quantity of _ - meal, or Pollard, given them 


afterwards, it w 
them delicate ſweet Fork 8 or Baconers. 


ſometimes killed for the Spit, N 2 ay 
other Meat youu them.” t 0 


1 „ 1 


ſoon puff them up, and make 


And fo 
careful are we at Gaddeſden, to enjoy the Benefit 
of this Beech Maſte that drops off the many large 
Trees on our Green, or Common, that we yearly 
preſent, at our Copyhold- Court, a Penal Law a- 
gainſt thoſe who gather any Maſte, or its Shells, 
before Lady-day. This Maſte commonly 
fall at Mic haelmas, and then many drive ' their 
Turkies, as well as Hogs, to the Places of its Fall, 
where they get fat by only this Food; and are 
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* L M aferited. Divers Sorts. 75. Bult. 
How to raiſe iſe them. This Tree bears its Seed 
in ſingle Teguments or Oovefings, that aft mem- 
branaceous, with follaceous Huſks, whoſe Leaves - 


are rough and indented, and have a rug 


d Bark, 


Of this, Mr. Eve hn ſays 85 „ tllere are four br five 
Sorts; 
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Sorts 3 and, from the Difference of the Soil ang! 


Air, divers ſpurious :, But two only are moſt wa, Ide P 


— > 


thy our 5 Culture, the Vulgar, vi. the Mo 
Elm, whoſe Leaves are thicker and mort florid; s o 
and the Glabrous, or bare and ſmooth,  delighting 
in the lower and moiſter Grounds, where they vil 
ſometimes riſe to above an hundred Feet in Height, 
and a prodigious Growth, in leſs. than an Ag 
Theugh both theſe are raiſed from Suckers, Je Fl 
this latter comes well from the Seeds; thereforen e 
is thought to be the antient Attinea, fur ſuch i 
Ehn they acknowledge to be raiſed from Seeds; 
which being ripe about the Beginning of Aud 
(though frequently nat till the following Mont 
will produce them: Let it be tried in Seaſon, by 
turning and taking ſome fine Earth, often tefref 
ed under ſome amply ſpreading Tree; or to nit 
them of their Seeds (being well dried a Day ar tw 
before) ſprinkled in Beds prepared of good loam 
freſh Earth, and ſifting. ſome of the fineſt Mould 
thinly over them, and watering them when Need 
requires. Being riſen (which may be within fout 
or five Months) an Inch above Ground (refreſhe 
and preſerved from the ſcraping of Birds and Poul. 
try) comfort the ſmall tender Seedlings by.a.{t 
cond Sifting of more fine Earth to eſtabliſn them; 
thus keep them clean weeded for the firſt two 
Years, and cleanfing the Side-boughs: Or, til 
being of fitting Stature to remove into a Nurſery 
at wider Intervals, and even Rows, you may thin 
and tranſplant them in the ſame Manner as you 
were directed for young Oaks; only they ſhall not 
need above one Cutting, where they will grow kl 
regular, and hopeful. Bur, becauſe this is fe 
thing troublefqme, it is adviſed that Suckers ſhould 
rather be planted abqut the End of Geer, when 
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they will grow, very, well, as they will. alſo, from 
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the Ends for other Purpoſes, take Root familiarly 
in moiſt Grounds, and become Trees. Trunche- 
ons of the Boughs, and Arms about a Yard or 
Ell long, chopp'd on each Side oppoſite, and laid 
into Trenches half a Foot deep, and covered about 
mo or three Fingers with good Mould, yield a- 
mundantly, The Seaſon for this Work is about 
he End of January, * or carly in February, if the 
proſts impede not; and, after the firſt Year, you 
ay cut and ſaw the Truncheons off in as many 
Places as you find Cauſe, and as the Shoots and 
voted Sprouts will direct you, for Tranſplan 
hott,” Üb Le: "Ss as © Tink. 
Divers Ways for propagating Elms. Tranſplant- 
ing of Elms. Beſides 5 5 Ways of propa- 
rating Elms, let "Trenches be funk twenty or thir- 
7 Yards from ſuch Trees as ſtand in Hedge-rows, 
nd in ſuch Order as you deſire your Elms ſhould 
grow: Where theſe Gutters are, many young 
Ims will ſpring from the ſmall Roots of the ad- 
oining Trees, Divide, after one Year, the Shoots. 
rom their Mother Roots with a ſharp Spade: 
heſe, tranſplanted, will prove good Trees, with - 
but Damage to their Progenitors : Or lop a young 
Elm, the Lop being about three Years Growth; 
do it in the latter End of March, when the Sap begins 
o creep up into the Boughs, and the Buds ready 
d break into Lengths of four Feet ſlanting, leav- 
ng the Knot where the Bud ſeems to put forth in 
he Middle; inter theſe in Trenches of three or 
tour Inches deep, and in good Mould well trod- 
len, and they will infallibly produce you a Crop; 
lor even the ſmalleſt Suckers of Elms will grow 


- 


being ſet) when the Sap is newly ſtirring in them. 
here is yet a fourth Way no leſs expeditious : 
bare ſome of the Maſter-roots of a vigorous Tree, 
vithin a Foot of the Trunk, and with your Axe 
nake ſeveral Chops, putting a ſmall Stone into 
every 
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intire : And it was taken up with as much Eaw 
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as could be, and refreſhed with Abundance of Wa 
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plaiſter the wounded Head of ſuch over e 5 
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e ! 
Elms, with a Mixture of Clay and Hotſe- dung. 
round about with a Whiſp of Hay, or fine Mo. 
which may do well if well tempered, fo as the Ver- 
min neſtle not in it. But for more ee 
tions, younger Trees, which have their Barkſmooth 
and tender; clear of Weis and tuberous — (for 
thoſe of that Sort ſeldom come to be ſtately Trees) 
about the Scantling of their Leg, and their Heads 
trim'd at five or fix Feet Height, are to be pre- 
fer d before all other; but Experience tells us, 
you can hardly plant an Elm too big. — But do not 
pare the Roots within two Fingers of their Stem, 
cutting off the Head, nor ſtrew Oats in the Pit; 
aj ome do. The incomparable Walks and Viſta's; 
belonging to the King and Grandees of Spain, are 
teported to be Elms brought from England, by 
Order of Philip the Second; before which, it di 
not appear, there were tiny of theſe Tre in ll 
Spain. At the Eſcurial; double Rows of them 
are planted in many Places for a Leigue together 
in Length, and ſome of them forty Yards high, 
which are kept ſtripp'd up to the very top Branchz 
which muſt needs render a moſt glorious and a- 
greeable Sight; no Tree whatſoever becoming 
long Walks and Avenues, comparably with this , 
majeſtick Plant. The Elm delights in a ſound; | 
ſweet, and fertile Landy ſomething more inclin'd to 
loanfy Moiſture; and where good Paſture is pro- 
duced ; though it will alſo proſper in the gravel'ys 
provided there be a competent Depth of Mould, 
and it be refreſhed with Springs: In Defe&t of 
which, being planted on the very Surface of the 
Ground (the Swarth being par'd firſt away; and 
the Earth ſtirred a Foot deep, or more) they will 
undoubtedly ſucceed; but, in this Trial; let the 
Roots be handſomely ſpread, and covered a Foot, 
or more, in Height, and above, all firmly ſlaked. 

This is practicable alſo 25 other Trees, where — 
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il is over. moiſt, or unkind 2 For, us che 
does not thrive in too dry, fandy, or hot 
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no more will it abide thę cold and ſpungy : bu! 


in Places that are competench fertile, or littlegk: 


vated from theſe Annoyances, as: we ſee in dg 
Mounds and Caſting up of Ditches, upon Wan 
Banks, the Female Sort does more naturally de, 
light. The Elm is, by Reaſon of its Aſpiring an 


Growth (unleſs it be topped to enlarge the Branche 


and make them ſpread low) the leaſt offenſive y 
Corn and Paſture Grounds : To both. which, and 
the Cattle, they afford a benign Shade, Dafency! 


and agreeable Ornament. 


© How to plant Elms, French Elms. Grag 


Elms. | Felling of Elms. E Uſe of Elms. An 
ſhould be planted as ſhallow as might be, for dee 


planted Elms be kept moiſt by frequent Refreſhingy 
upon ſome half-rotten Fern, and Litter laid about 
the Foot of the Stem, the Earth a little ſtirred al 


depreſſed, for the better Reception and Retention! 
of the Water. Above all, the Plantation muſt be 


carefully preſerved from Cattle, and the Coneulhs 
ons of impetuous Winds, *till they are out of tht 
Reach of one, and ſturdy enough to encounter 


the other. When you lop the ſide Boughs d 


an Elm, be careful to indulge the Tops, for the 
protect the Body of your Trees from the Wet 
which always. invades thoſe Parts firſt, -and will n 
Time periſh them to the Heart; ſo as Elms, be- 
ginning to decay, are not long proſperous. Tis 
Lopping may be done about January for the Fitez 
and more frequently, if you deſire to have them 
tall; or that you would form them into Hedges, 
or ſo they may be kept plaiſh'd, and thickened 
to the higheſt Twig, affording both a magnificent 


oy 


and auguſt Defence againſt the Winds and Sun. 


There is a Cluſter of right French Elm in 
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to the incomparable Uſe 


have been graffed 6 provementof their | 
Heads, Pirgil te will in in Marriage 
with the Oak, eſpecially for ſuch ligneous Kinds, 


greſs. When you fell, let the Sap be perfectly in 
Repoſe z as it n about No ) 2 
cember, after the Froſt has well nipp'd them. 
And, I am told, that Oak and Elw, 6 cut, the 
very Sapling {whereof Rafters, Spars, &c. are 
made) will continue as long as the very Heart gf 
the Tree, without Decay. In this Work cut your 
Kerf near to the Ground; but have a Care that it 
ſuffer not in the Fall, and be ruined with its own 
Weight. This depends upon your Woodmonger's 
Judgment in Diſpranching, andis a neceſſary Cau- 
tion in the Felling of all other Timber Trees. If any 
begin to doat, pick out ſuch for the Axe, and rather 
truſt to its Succeſſor, Elm is a Timber of moft 
ſingular Uſe, eſpecially where it may lie conti- 
nually dry and wet, in Extreams; therefore pro- 
per for Water-works, Mills, the Ladles and Soles 
of the Wheel, Pipes, Pumps, Aqueducts, Pales, 
Ship-planks beneath the Water-Line, Sc. 
Elm lite Ebony. Other Uſes of Elm. Some Elm, 
that has been found buried in Bogs, has turned 
like the moſt poliſhed and hardeſt Ebony, only 
diſcerned by the Grain: Alſo, for Wheelrights 
Handles for the fingle-hand Saw, the knotty 
for Naves, and Hubs, the ſtraight and ſmooth for 
Axle-trees, and the very Roots for curiouſly dap- 


pled Works ; ſcarce has any ſuperior for Curbs of 


Coppers, 


ther, and Coffins; for Dreſſers, and Shovel 
Tue of great Length, and a luſtrous Calaus | 
rightly ſeaſonid; alſo for the Carver, by La 
of the Tenour of the Grain, and Toughneſs, 3 | 
45 it for all thoſe curious Works of Frutages, e. 
age, Shields, Statues, and moſt of the Om. 
en appertaining to the. 4 75 f Arc efture, 
or not being muc to Warping, 0 
24. they uſed it for Hinges and Hooks of Po 
but 55 that Part of the Plank, which grew u 
ward the Top of the Tree, was, in Work, toe 
ways. reve ed; and becauſe it is not ſo ſubjed} 
rift. . Nitruvii, commends it for Tenons and! 
 Mortiſes : But beſide theſe, and ſundry other Em 
ployments it makes alſo the ſecond Sort of C 
and finally, the Uſe of the very Lon © 
this Tree, eſpecial of the Female, 5 is not tobe 
deſpiſed, for being ſuffered to dry in the Sun upan! 
the 33 and the Spray ftripp'd off about the 
ee in Auguſt (as alſo where the Suckers and 
Stolons are ſupernumerary, and hinder the Thriving 
of their Nurſes) they will prove a great Relief v 
Cattle in Winter, and. ſcorching Summers, whe 
Hay and Fodder is dear; they will eat them be- 
— Oats, and thrive exceed hs well with them; 
remember only to lay your Boughs up in ſome dy 
and ſweet Corner 2 your Barn: It was for thi 
the Poet _s them, and the EP! thet W = 
| adviſcd ; 


Frujtful in Leaves the Elm, 


In ſome Parts of Herefardſhire, they gather then 
in Sachs for yo Swine, and * Cattle, 1 
in 


blooming Seeds make Bees obnoxious. to the Laſk, 
indangers whole Stocks, if a Remedy be not timely 
adhibited 3 therefore, tis ſaid, in great Elm Coun- 
tries, they donꝰt thrive : The Truth of which is 
to be enquired into. The green Leaf of the Elm, 
contuſed, 3 Wound or Cut; and, boil- 
ed with the Bark, conſolidates fraftur'd Bones. 
All the Parts of this Tree are abſterſive, and there- 
fore ſovereign for the confolidating Wounds, and 
aſſwage the Pains of the Gout. But the Barkdecofted 
in common Water, to almoſt the Conſiſtence of 8 
Syrup, adding a third Part of Aqua- Vite, is a 
moſt admirable Remedy for the Sciatica or Hip- 
gout, the Place being well fubb*d and chafed by 
the Fire. A Decoction of the inward Part there- 
of has alſa been much uſed” in Gargariſms, or 
Mouth-π , 
| Inward Bark of the Elm. How to plant Elm 
with Quick-ſet. Hollowneſs of Elm. Elms for 
Iater-works. Graffing of Elms. Furthermore. 
a Decoction of the Elm is an admirable ſudorific 
and diuretic Medicine. When Quick - ſet is plant- 
ed, it is adviſed to plant an Elm every twenty or 
thirty Feet; and, if in planting Elms at compe- 
tent Spaces, and in Rows, you open a Ring of 
Ground at about eighty Feet from the Stem, and 
prick in Quick-ſet Plants, you may, after a While, 
keep them clipp'd at what Height you pleaſe, and 
preſerve them from outward Annoyances. 
Elms are apt to be hollow, which are commonly 
cauſed by ignorant or careleſs Lopping, whereby 
the Wet falls perpendicularly upon a Part, eſpeci- 
ally the Head : Ha this Caſe, it there be ſufficient 
ſound Wood, cut it to the Quick, and cloſe to 
the Body, and cap the hollow Part with a Tar- 
Paulin, or. fill it with good ſtiff Loam, 2 
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dung, and fine Hay mingled. Ola broken — | 
if very great, are to be cut off at ſome Die 
from the Body; but the ſmaller, i — 
will ſuffer 285 to be made à Pollard, that it 0 
have its Head quite cut off; but the H 
treated, will — to the Foot, and certain 
come hollow at laſt, · if it eſcape with Lien! 
Mannor of Horton, in chs ih of Eu 
Surry, there were lately Elms in good ee 
which did bear almoſt - three. Feet ſquate) 
more than forty Feet in Height. They — 
moiſt Gravel and in the Hedge- rows: They ud 
gravelly and gritty, eſpecially if mix'd with Loa 
For Pumps and Water- pipes, I find none lie ie 
Elm. A fair Advance ſor ſpeedy Gromth, u 
noble a” (eſpecially for Walks and 7 
may be aſſurediy expected from the Grafling df: 
young Elms with. the beſt of their. Kinds ; and 

where the goodlieſt of theſe are growing; i 
Ground ſhould be plowed, and finely raked, in 
the Seaſon when the Sales — the Show: 
ers and Dews faſtening the Seed where the Wind 
drives it, it may take Root, and haſten (as it wil) 
to a ſudden Tree; eſpecially if ſeaſonable Shreat ! 
ng be applied; which has ſometimes made then 
arrive to the Height of twelve Feet by the il 
three Years, after which they grow amain;” And 
if fuch were planted, near to one another, ir dd 
moſt incredible, what a Paling they would be 0 
our moſt expoſed Plantations, mounting up thei 
wooden, Walls to the Clouds. And indeed, the 
Shelving, and natural Declivity of the +Ground, 
more or leſs, to our unkind Aſpects, and bleak 
Winds, does beſt direct to the thickening of theſe 
Protections; and the Benefit of that ſoon appears, 
and recompenſes our Induſtry in the Smoothneſ 
and Integrity of the Plantations ſo. defended. 


Therefore it is tp be wiſh'd, hat the Lands df 
5 


4 


EI N. or 
out Country! Zentlemen were incitcled with ftate= 
y Elms in Roa Ee. Such as are at Newbalt in 

Eher near Zarmoutb, at Barnes; near near London, 
by the Marquis of Worcefer, the Earl of E Ty 
the Earl of Arlington at Euſton, the Earl of Cla- 
rendon at Cornoury,' the Duke of Leeds at Wimble« 
n; and above all, King Charles the Second, in 
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the Parks of Greenwich, St. James's, Hyde. part, 
Hampton-Court, and Witidſor: Dr. Plot "tells us 
of an Elm, at the Sputs, next the Ground, at 
kaſt ſix Yards Diameter , and of another great old 
Elm growing in College Grove, diſ- 
barked quite rods at moſt Places two Feet, ar 
"the ſome at ſeaſt a Yard, or four Feet from the Ground yz © 
al which yet, for theſe many Years paſt; has flouriſh 
ed as well as any Tree 1 in. the Grove: Thus Mr. 
2 of; _ 7 
and, Lari Account of Elm in  Carollinns 
the — are two. Sorts of Elm, he ſays; the firſt 
| in WY grows on high Land, and is near to the Engliſo. 


The Indians beat the Bark to Pulp, then dry it in 
a Chimney till it becomes reddiſh, and this ſerves 
them to cure green Wounds, being of a very glu- 
tinous Nature. The other Elm grows on | 

Ground, and, with its Bark, both Engliſb and In- 
dans make Ropes z and for this Purpoſe they 
peel the Bark in March, when the Sap "_ to 
nſe, or rather circulate. Now mine. 
The Difference o 4 Elm. The Elm that grows 
on Little Gadde ſden- Hill, in Hertfordſhire, is ſo 
ſhort and —_— that it is fit for little elſe than 
Boards, notwithſtanding it grows on a red Clay; 
and yet at about three Sails Diſtance, at Great 

Caddeſden, on a red Clay, there grows excellent 
tough Elm, fit for Stocks of Wheels, and many 
other ſerviceable Uſes, Now the Reaſon for this 
— is allowed to be this: : At Little Gad. 
deſden, 
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Elm likewiſe anſwers the ſame Goodneſs at 


when a full Age is allowed them. By which 

this, ought to be a Warning, and ſerve as an hen 
to thoſe Buyers of Elm, who are to uſe it in the 
that they endeavouf to know what Soil the Eln 


laid aſide, by _— their Stocks crack*d and lo- 


Clays, or ſpringy Gravels, the ſame Wheel 


ae 


Auſden, our ed Clay has a Mixture of I; I1 de by 
that, at Great Gaddeſden, is a pure red Clay: Thi 


hoe, Peiftone, Chedington, and many 0 Pla 
in' Bucks, = age Soil is 2 bluiſh! Clay, ft 
which the tougheſt of Elm grows to vaſt: Bulk, 


appears, that the Sand; that thus ſhortens the Clay; 
cauſes alſo the ſarhe Quality i in this Wood. Ani 


Wheeler's. Buſineſs; and in fome other | Trades 


grew on; for, according to the Soil; fo will 
the Wood prove; + becauſe when Elm has not knn 
well, and you make Stocks of Wheels of it, it 
will crack, though you pitch them over ever F 
well, and then the Wheels are ſpoiled. 1 

Wheeler made feveral Pair of Wheels with ouf 
Gadaeſden Elm, who was ignorant of its Naum 
and, about five Years End; they were forced toe 


ſened their Whereas, had the Elm come 
off any of the blackiſh, bluiſh, whitiſh, or 


might have laſted twenty Years, or more, I have 
at. this Time a Cart-Wheel, that, I am told, 1 8 
between thirty and forty Years old, now in acdu- 
al Uſe on my Cart, which happened into my Foſ- 
ſeſſion by Accident, and which was made with 
right knotty hard Elm, whoſe Grain run ſo, that 
it was very hard to cut or chop it aſunder, But BF 
that Elm which 2 ws on a hurlucky, erg ” 
ſtony, ſandy, or ſharp, dry, gravelly -Bottom, 1 
ſeldom fit for the Wheeler's Uſe. However, Elm, 
in general, makes the ſtrongeſt and moſt du 


hollow Ware; becauſe 1 it will not crack like _ 


* 
— 


aud ſome others: But it has this Faulk, it is apt 
to give an ill Taſte to the Liquor. 
Hmw an Elm was damaged by the Loſs of an Arm. 
Elm is in N at ſixty Years old; yet may 
Ibe intirely ſound at 100. An Elm fell'd on Cd. 
Aeſden-Ereen, in 1740, contained 120 ſquare Feet 
of Timber in its Body, and was ſold for fifteen 
Pence a Foot to the Carpenter, as it ſtood erect, 
at all Hazards : But it had like to prove a dear 
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| — Bargain to him, for, when it was fell'd, there was | 
\ "ths diſcovered a Wound that had been made, by one | 
ads of its great Arms having been blown off a- 
Ein bout twenty Years before, cloſe to its Body, which | 
wil WW had let in fo much Water at Times, that rotted | 
Jeng great Part of it to that Degree, that it became 

it, it like Touch- wood. Yet this Wound, in Time, 

er 6 bealed up and ſkinn'd over, which made the Part 


look ſound as the Tree ſtood. However, this 
Damage did not altogether happen by the Water 
that got into the fractured Part; but, according 


8. > 


nes to the Judgment of ſeveral ſkilful Perſons, it was 
loo. WY moſtly occaſion'd by the Revulſion of the Sap, 
ane which aſcended to feed that Arm, through its u- 
red WY fual Veins, Arteries, or Sap-Veſſels, and which, 
eels bor Want of, to expend and conſume ſuch Sap, 
avs it flowed about the Inſide of the Part, and, by De- 
eres, rotted ſo much of its Body, as made the 
tv. WJ Gentleman-Owner, to allow an Abatement of 
of. thirty Shillings out of his meer Generoſity. This 
ith Tree had been tranſplanted to this Place, at near 
hat twenty Years Growth, and remained here about 
zu eighty afterwards, was intirely ſound from the 
" Bottom to a good Height, till the decay*d Part 
is commenced, and ſo again above the decay'd Part, 
n, do its Top or End. In ſhort, had it not been for 
E chis Accident, it had been all a firm Piece of Tim- 
% ber, from one End to the other; becauſe it was 
A planted very high at firſt, and grew on a hazel 


Surface of Mould, of eighteen Inches deep, and 
| | under 


1 
* 
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under hi a red Clay. This Tree with 
half a Mile of my Houſe; and of this Aceitihi 
I was an Eye-witneſs; for it lay on the Com 
ſeveral Weeks after Felling, and both damaged and 
ſound Parts expoſed to Spectators. Elms oſten by 
down, becauſe he roots nartow, and has Eldon 
more than one Tap root. 
 - The Wheelers Way of ſecuring Elm from the Te 
mage of Weather. All Wheelers, in „ ate ſo 
much intereſted in ſecuring the Stocks of their 
Wheels, that they take a great deal of Care about 
the ſame; becauſe on it depends the Security of 
all the reſt of the Wheel. Now, to keep the r 
from cracking, when the Spokes are driving in, and 
make it — 3 all Weather afterwards for mam 
Years, the Wheeler faſtens a Gudgeon, or little Prat 
of Wood, a little longer and bigs er than a Mam 
Finger, in the Center of each End of the Stock 
and then, with a Pair of Po ban he turns it 
leiſurely about and roaſts it, as it were, over ag 
_ tle Flame of Furz, Fern, or Shavings, for tyen- 
ty or thirty Minutes, by which the Wood is ſmoax- 
ed well, ſhrivelled cloſer, made harder, and abl 
to reſiſt all Weather, for many Years. bin” fora 
further Aſſiſtance, after the heel | is compleath 
made, he rubs, over the whole Stock, melted _ 


_—— 
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C 1 A P. v. 
Of the BAY- TREE. 


H E Bay- tree deſeri bed. How tes When 

it thrives beſt, Large Trees, What good 15 
os of Berries, and Leaves, The Bay-tree is an 
ropean Ever - green, conſiderable foe its Berries 
which are black, whoſe Leaves are ſhort, odorate 
of a deep Green, each Berry containing two Seeds, 
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Jobn Evelyn, Eſq; in his Sylva, or Diſcourſe of Foreſt- 
jrees, tells us, they are increaſed, both of their 
Suckers, Seeds, and Berries, which ſhould be drop- 
ping ripe before gathered. Pliny's Proceſs was, the 
gathering the Berries 1n_Zaruary, ſpreading them till 
their Sweat be over, ghen putting them in Dung, 
and ſowing them. To ſteep them in Water is as 
well as Wine. Same waſh the Seeds from their 
Mucilage, by breaking and bruiſing the glutinous 
Berries; then ſow them in March, by Scores in a 
Heap, and ſo they;,will come up in Cluſters, bur 
not ſo fit for Tranff ntation, as where they are in- 
terred as you would furrow Peaſe. This Way, 
and ſetting. them a-part, which Mr. Evelyn moſt 
commends, he hath raiſed Multitudes, and that in 
their Berries, without any further Propagation 3 on- 
ly, for the firſt two Years, they would be defended 


from the piercing Winds, which frequently deſtroy 


them; and yet the Scorching of their tender Leaves 
ought not to make you deſpair, for many of them 
will recover beyond Expectation. This aromatic 
Tree greatly loves the Shade, yet thrives beſt in 
our hotteſt Gravel, having once paſſed thoſe firſt Dif- 
ficulties. Age and Culture, about its Roots, won- 
derfully augment its Growth; by which there have 
been ſeen Trees of them near thirty Feet high, 
and almoſt two Feet Diameter. They are fit alſo 


both for Arbour and Paliſade-work ; for the Gar- 


dener underſtands when to prune and keep it from 


growing too woody. The Berries are emollient, 


lovereign in Affection of the Nerves, Colics, Gar- 
gariſms, Baths, Salves, Perfumes ; and ſome have 
uſed the Leaves inſtead of Cloves. Ir is a com- 
mon Thing with Nurſes to help the Children of the 
Gripes, to boil Bay- leaves in their Food; and. 
they adorn our Houſes at Chriſtmas. The Kernels 
of theſe Berries are very like Wheat; and when it 
has been thought that it has. rained Wheat, it has 
ut theſe Berries drop- 


L 2 ped 
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ped Sid theſe Trees. Of late Years Ab HTO 


9 of theſe Trees have been raiſed and kept in 
1 and Pots, with curiqus round Heads, and whi 
9 Stems of four, five, or ſix Feet high, or more Tin 
11 brought us over from Flanders and Holland; the Suc! 
2 great Uſe of which has encovraged' us to raiſe then WM it v 
A here. Several of theſe Trees were killed abou but 
22 Caddeſden, by the ſevere Froſt of 1739 3 as it di il 1 
5 many other Vegetables that were not able to with. a c 
3 ſtand the Viplence of our high, cloggy, cold Situation, Wl gro 
=_ which uſed to be called, The 12 Hertfordſhir, WI for 
i by the late Dr. Brabin. The common Sort 'doth WI Cur 
15 well enough in the Ground, if it be but covered . Tat 
{9 any Ways from too long continuing Froſt and cu. WI Gr: 
=_ - ting Winds; and, when it is frozen, it will ſhox i dia 
1 out again, if cut down to the Ground; but, if it be for 
not cut, it will die. Some think, this may be Lon ofte 
on the Service and the e Al, The 
| But 
anti 
Ma 
© HA P. 21 | of t 
Of the MAPLE. 5 * 


= HE Maple deſcribed. Tis Propa gende 10 Uk Ma 
Pliny” S Account of it. This 1s a Tree bearing the 
Its Seed in ſingle Teguments or Coverings, that art has 
membraneous, and alate Seed-veſſels or Keys; being fror 
double, and having ſmall Leaves, divided into firt Pea 
Segments, and it is a brittle Wood. This Mapk, Kni 
of which Authors reckon very many Kinds, ws edt 
of old held in equal Eſtimation almoſt with the ling 
Citron; eſpecially the Bruſcum, the French Maple, date 
and the Peacock*s-tail Maple, which is that Son BI Pla 
ſo elegantly undulated. and criſped into Variety of fl or 
Curls. And it is to be wiſhed; we had growing the! 
here the German Acer, and that of Virginia, an It's 
excellent Tree. They are all produced of the Keys Br. 


like the Aſh (after a Year's Interment) and, like 10 ma 
| | it, 
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it, affect a ſound and dry Mould, growing both in 
Woods and Hedge- rows, eſpecially in the Latter, 
which, if rather hilly than low, afford the faireſt 
Timber. It is alſo propagated by Layers and 
Suckers. - By ſhredding up the Boughs to a Head, 
it will ſhoot to a wonderful Height in a little Time; 
but, if you will lop it for the Fire, do it, in Ja- 
mary; keep no Pollards or ſpreading Trees, for 
a cammy Dew falls from them that hurts what 
grows under. The Timber is far ſuperior to Beech 
for all Uſes of the Turner, who ſeeks it for Diſhes, 
Cups, Trays, Trenchers, Sc. As the Joiner, for 
Tables, Inlayings, and for the Delicateneſs of the 
Grain, when the Knurs and Nodoſities are rarely 
diaper*d, which does much advance its Price. Alſo, 
for the Lightneſs under the Name Acer, employed 
often by thoſe who make muſical Inftruments. 
There is a larger Sort, which we call the Sycamore. 
But the Deſcription of the leſſer Maple, and the 
antient Value of it, is worth the Citing : The 
Maple (ſays Pliny) for the Elegancy and Fineneſs 
of the Wood, is next to the very Cedar itſelf ; there 
are ſeveral Kinds of it, eſpecially the White, which 
is wonderfully beautiful: This is called the French 
Maple, and grows in that Part of Haly that is on 
the other Side the Po beyond the Alps : The other 
has a curled Grain, fo curiouſly maculated, that, 
from a near Reſemblance, it was actually called the 


Peacocks-tail, Sc. He goes on, The Bruſcum or 


Knur is wonderfully fair, but the Molluſcum is count- 
ed moſt precious; both of them Knobs and Swel- 
lings out. of the Tree. The Bruſcum is more intri- 
cately criſped, the Molluſcum not ſo much; large 
Planks for Tables would be preferred before Cedar 
or Citron (for ſo ſome Copies read it) but now 
they uſe it only for ſmall Table- books, and with 


its thin Bords to wainſcot Bed-teſters with. The 


Bruſcum is of a blackiſh Kind, with which they 
make Tables. Thus far Pliny. Such ſpotted — 
| les 


: bles were. . Nai , * Catch g 
„ ee ee ee, | Vac 
. 974% of mighty Value. Divers W vods Fas þ ale 
frred. The antient Citern, or Citron- wood, where i 
grew. Maple of bigh Value with Virgil. "Rich By 
aiture our Intereſt, ach a Table, as I before men 
tioned, was that of Cicero, which coſt him 10,000 
Seſterces : Such another had A/inius Gallus. Thu 
of King Fuba was fold for 15000, and another 
which my Author read of, at 140,000 H. S. which, 
at three Pence Sterling, ariſes to a pretty Sum, abou 
1750 J. and yet, that of the Mauritanian Pldlem 
was far richer, containing four Feet and a half Dia. 
meter, three Inches thick, which is reported » 
have been ſold for its Weight in Gold. Of that 
Value they were, and ſo madly luxurious the Age. 
that when they at any Time reproached their Wia 
for their wanton Expenſiveneſs in Pearl, and othe 
rich Trifles, they were wont to retort and turn the 
Tables upon their Husbands, The Knot of the 
Timber was moſt eſteemed, and is faid to be muck 
_ reſembled by the female Cypreſs ; 3 we have noy 
as beautiful Planks of ſome Walnut-trees near the 
Root; and Yew, Ivy, Roſewood, Aſh, Thom, 
and Olive yield incomparable Pieces; but the great 
Art was in the Seaſoning and Politure ; for which 
laft, the Rubbing with a Man's Hand, who came 
warm out of the Bath, was accounted better 1 
any Cloth, as Pliny reports. Some contend, this 
cha was a Part near the Root of the Cedar, 
which, as they deſcribe that, is very Oriental, and 
odoriferous ; but moſt of the Learned favour the Cie 
tron, and that it grows not far from Tangier, about 
the Foot of Mount Allas, whence happily ſome indu- 
ſtrious Perſon might procure it from the Moors, The 
learned Dr, Grew has ſhewn ſome Reaſons for the 
pretty Undulations and Chamfers, which we fre- 
quently find in divers Woods. Surely there — 


4 © bs MA PLE” 
3 Maples of larg ge Bulk and * Shades | 
15 Virgil ſhould chile ir it for the Court of his Evan „ 
4r, one of the worthieft Princes, in his beſt of Poems, 
ting in his Maple Throne: And when he brings 
822 into the Royal Cottage, he makes him this 
memorable Compliment: Greater, ſays great Cotelgy, 
at, the Land wo 


than ever was hs . at the * 4 
or bite. ball. 2 


Nis hunthle Py Foy 5 Cort, fd be be, 
Recerd Alcides, crown'd with Victory . 

Scorn not (great Guft) the Steps — 5 he 15 ma, 
But Wealth contemn, and imitate a God. 


R mug ‚-5 2 nt frat W - "IP * 


It is not only. my Aurtior; but divers others chin 
call the Romans madly luxurious, for buying Tables 
and other Furniture at very great Rates. Altho* 
Luxury ſignifies nothing but Exceſs, which is, if 
there be but a Ribbon more, when a Pack-thread 
would ſerve the Turn; yet it is generally ſpoke 
with fuch an Emphaſis, as if it was Wenig crimi- 
nal, which I cannot underſtand ; for, ſuppoſe a 
Nobleman with us be worth $0,000 J. a Year, and 
has 100,000 J. in Money, ſhall he live with a 10001. 
a Year, and. fave all the reſt to buy more Land, 


enjoy himſelf; nor his Eſtate, only, perhaps, m | 
have his Head cut off, that others may enjoy h 
Eſtate at one Time or other: Beſides, if we will 
ue no Finery, we ſhall fell but little; but, by 
ung much, we ſhall get and make ſuch Store here, 
4 to furniſh the World with it, and the Nation 
vill get more than what we ſpend does firſt coſt. 
A further Account of the Maple. The Wood 
of this Tree is ſofter than that of Beech, and har- 
der than the Sycamore 3 and, being of a whitiſh | 
Colour, is approved of, by the T urner, for mak- 
Ing Hollow-ware, but moſt of all for * 
cauſe 


and fo ad infinitum ? At this Rate he will never 
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ing to the Houſewife, for this has no. Heart; no mo 
than Beech, and ſells for the ſame Price, Six-penc 


and moſt other Soils, and. will grow in Standard, 


| T* IS quick-growing Tree is eaſily pr opagit the | 


but a Bur, like the ſweet Gum. Its Uſes I am 


on the Sea-coaſts, are rendered very unpleaſant and 


tations of Trees; yet in many Places this has 0 


% o 


0 


3 


» 7 


per Foot. If this Tree is kept trimmed up in is 
W 12nd. conunycd tÞ, ee 
a ſpreading Head is allowed it, it wil grow Into 
2 ftrait, ſmooth, pleaſant Body, that will anin 
ſometimes to two Feet ſquare in rich Earth, : This 
Wood agrees with Clay, Loam, Gravel, Chalk 


* 


* 


Hedge, or Coppice in Stems, in all which Ferm 
Ihave it at this Under- growth. 3 
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ed, but not ſo much planted as hererofor This 


about Yards. and Gardens, becauſe, where its com. 


broad Leaves drop, they ſpoil the Place by breed. then 
ing Graſs and Weeds. Mr. Lauſon's Character af 
It in America is, that it grows in a low, ſwampy 
Land, by River-ſides: Its Bark is quite different 
from the Eugliſb, and the moſt beautiful I ever fav 
(lays he) being mottled and clouded with: fevenl 

olours, as white, blue, Sc. It bears no Kejs, 


ignorant of. Yet would this Tree be very pleaſant 
ly ſerviceable in England and elſewhere, if planted 


according to Mr. Collinſon's Letter to Mr. Bradt), 
via. Many good Eſtates and fine Seats, that le 


incommodious, by their Expoſedneſs to the Fury of 
the Weather. Some Attempts have been made 
to redreſs this Grievance, chiefly by making Plane 


ſucceeded, 


Of the BIRCH.) 61 
ſucceeded, which, I am perſuaded, principally pro- 
ceeds from a wrong Choice of Trees for ſuch Ex- 
poſures. In my Journey along the Sea-Coaſts of 
Gutb-Wales, I obſerved the great Maple, or what 
is called commonly the Sycamore, compleatly to. 
anſwer the Deſign of ſuch expoſed Plantations, it 
growing upright, ſtanding firm, and arriving to a 
great Magnitude, though in the moſt expoſed Situa- 
tions. A particular Inſtance of the great Service, 
Benefit, and Beauty of this (I may ſay) deſpiſed 
Tree is at Morgam, a Seat of the Lord Manſe!'s, 
near the Sea, where his Garden and fine Orangery 
| are on one Side protected by a ſtately Grove of this 
Tree, and on another Side by a beautiful Row. 
The Gardener told me, that, after ſeveral Eſſays, this 
Tree was only found to ſucceed beſt, and even to 
thrive, in a Tempeſt. I ſhall ſubmit to thy better 
Judgment, if this will be worth communicating to 
the Public, and am thy ſincere Friend, —P. C.. 
This Tree is an extraordinary quick Grower, and 
comes up from Seed the ſame Spring we ſow 


them. 7 


„ 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the BIR CH. 


B IRC H deſcribed, how propagated, aud where it 
| thrives. Its Uſes. Birch Wine. Birch is a 
Tree bearing its Seed in ſingle Teguments or Cover- 
ngs, vig. in Catkins, and, called a juliferous Tree 
of leſſer Leaves, having tender reddiſh Twigs, with 
ſmooth and white Branches. This Birch is altoge- 
ther produced of Roots and Suckers ( though it 
ſheds a Kind of Samera, or Seed, like the Elm, 
about the Spring) which being planted at four ar 
hive Feet Interval, in ſmall Twigs, will ſuddenly 
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the Water-galls a 
Foreſts, that will hardly bear any Graſs, do many. 
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fiſe to Trees, provided they affect hy Ground; 
which cannot well be too barren; for it will-thrin 
in the dry, wet, as and ſtony Marſhes and Beg; 

uliginous. or. mooriſh. Parts of 


Times ſpontaneouſly bear it in Abundance, whether 
the Place be high or low, and nothing comes amif 


to it. Plant the ſmall Twigsor Suckers having Roots, 


and after the firſt Year cut them within an Inch of 
the Surface ; this will cauſe them to ſprout in ſtrong 
and luſty Tufts, fit for Coppice and Spring- woods; 
or, by reducing them to one Stem, render them in 
a very few Years fit for the Turner. Though Birch 
be the worſt of Timber, yet it is uſed for Ox-yoke; 


alſo for Haſps, ſmall Screws, Paniers, Brooms, 


Wands, Bavin-bands, and Withs for Faggots; and 


claims a Memory for Arrows, Bolts, and Shaft, | 
our old Engliſb Artillery; alfo, for as « Bowl, 


Ladles, and other domeſtic. Utenſils. In New 
England, our Northern Americans make Canoe, 
ct, Buckets, Kettles, Diſhes, which they. ſev 
and join very curiouſly with Thread made X Ce. 
dar Roots, and divers other domeſtic Utenſils, 
Baskets, and Bags, with this Tree, whereof they have 
a blacker Kind; and, out of a certain Excreſcenc: 
from the Bole, -a Fungus, which being boiled, and 
2 and dried in an Oven, makes excellent 

punk or Touch-wood, and Balls to play withall 


They alſo make ſmall-craft Pinnaces of Birch, rib- 


bing them with white Cedar, and covering them 
with large Flakes of Birch Bark, ſew them with 


Thread of Spruce-roots, and pitch them, as | 


ſeems we did even here in Britain. Alſo for Fuel, 
great and ſmall Coal, which laſt is made by chat- 
ring the ſlendereſt Birch and Summities of . the 
Twigs; as, of the Tops and Loppings, Ms. 


Howard's new Tan, The inner ſilken Bark va 


antiently uſed for das. ama eyen before the 
Invention 
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Pruſſia, Poland, and thoſe poor Nottheth Tracts, 
covered, inſtead of Slates and Files. Of the. whiteſt 


. 


dren know the Uſeiof Madam Hirck. 1 

The Sap or Wine of the Birch-tiree, This Tree 
yields the beſt} Sap of ady Tre in Exglau, and 

the moſt in Quantity, prepared either with Honey 
and Sugar into à Wine; which; being now frequent- 
ly made, hath obtamed the Name of Bireh- Wine, 
being a very pleaſant. and innocent Liquor, and 
retaineth a very fine Flavour of the Tree it came 
from. Where this Tree plentifully grows, great 
Quantities of this Liquor may be extracted, by cut- 
ting off ſome ſmall Branches, in the Mouths of 
the Bottles, into which the Cryſtalline' Liquet 
will difti] 3 ſeveral Bottles may thus hang on one 
Tree; or by boring or cutting any Part of the 
Stem of the Tree, and by a Chip, or the like, 
to guide the Sap into the Neck of the Bottle. By 
either of which Ways, great Quantities of this Li- 
quor may be extracted in the Month of February 
or Beginning of March, when the Sap aſcends, 
and before the Spring of. the Leaf; it will run 
freely, when the Wind is South or Weſt, or the 
Sun ſhines warm; but not at all, if the Weather 
be very cold, or in the Night Time. Some 
have reported, that a Birchstree will yield in twelve 
or fourteen Days its own Weight in this Liquor; 
I ſhall not perſuade any Man to believe it, al- 
tho? it be moſt evident, that a few Trees will yield 
du a great Quantity of it. This Liquor, thus ex- 
tracted and truly prepared, makes a very delicate 
ESE „r Repaſt 
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84 Of th LAUBLTREE, 


Repaſt. In America Birch grows on all the Banks 
of their Rivers, and runs up very high, but there 
is none of them ſeen in the Salts. - Its Bark z 
ſomewhat different from the European Birch. Ia 
April it buds, and then the Parakeetoes flock ty 
eat them, But, as to its * th Klauen 
5 855 Strangers. to „ 
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"CHAP. IX. 
Of te LAUREL. TREE. 


＋T5 Is is an Ever-green whoſe Wood is next to 
Box, and ſo tough, that Carpenters make their 
Heads of Chiſſels with it; grows beſt in ſhad 
Places, and therefore is planted againſt the Sides of 
Houſes, yet will bear a cold Aſpect on a clayey S. 
tuation, and even grow under the Drip of Eye 
of Houſes, where it will preſerve its fine 

Colour in the greateſt Perfection; and for thi 
Reaſon it is a very proper Plant for adorning Ar- 
bours, Viſtoes, Walks: and Avenues, ' either in 
Hedges or Standard- trees; and more, if they are 
kept clipped and pruned by an ingenious Gardener, 
in the. ſeveral Shapes they will admit of. I 
may be propagated as the Bay-tree, and, if it en- 
Joys a good Soil, it will acquire a Body of 
Foot or more Diameter. It makes a fine coloured 
Wine that is very pleaſant for a Glaſs or two, 
but is very apt to cauſe Sickneſs, if drank in 4 
larger Quantity, Its Leaves have been bruiſed 
and diſtilled in common Water for a Trial cf 
their Nature, and, by giving three Spoonfuls of it 
to a. Dog, it proved. ſuch a Poiſon as killed him 
in about a Minute's Time; and why the Wine, 
made of its Berries, does not poiſon the human 
Pre "_y be, becaule the Boiling and Fermen- 
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tation 
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of th LIGNUM vI T. 85 
tation of it breaks, evaporates, and cures its ill 
Properties. See the Receipt and more of this in 
Tree may be beſt raiſed by ſetting and ſowing 
the Berries, or Seeds, as Acorns are, in Drills, 
and they will ſpring the firſt Lear. There is a 
wild Sort growing in our Woods, that are of a 


more poiſonous Nature. 
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„„ x on 
Of the Lignum Vitz, or Tree of Life. 


UATACUM, or Lignum Vite, deſcribed. How 
G to propagate it. lis Uſe. How much import. 
ed. Sumach, Saunders, Brazil, and Logwoed. 
Nephritic-wood, Lignum Rhodium, Ebony, and 
Prince's Wood, There is, at this Time, a good! 
ever-green Tree of this Sort growing on L1!le Gad. 
deſden- hill, in Hertfordſhire, where it has ſtood Time 
out of Mind, in a loamy Soil, of about two Feet 
deep, and, under that, a red Clay. Its Body ap- 
pears perfectly ſound, and very hard, growing a- 
bout thirty Feet high, and, in ſome Part of it, mea- 


3 


ſures near a Foot Diameter, and bears a Berry of a 


Cinnamon Colour, in Shape like a Barberry. It's 
named Guaiacum, Pock- wood, or Lignum Viiæ, 
which is a Tree principally taken Notice of for its 
Uſe in Phyſic, being a Diaphoretic, or ſweating 
Medicine, as well as a Cathartic, of a hot, biting 
Taſte, and is much uſed againſt the Pox. This 
Tree grows of every Layer to a very tall, ſtraight, 
goodly Tree, hardy in all Seaſons: The Wood is 
incomparable for the Turner of Bowls, Boxes, Cups, 
and other Curioſities 3 and the Leaf, ſmelling like 
Ointment, makes one of the beſt for green Wounds; 
luddenly cloſing. them, ſo that Mr. Evelyn wonders 
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8 Of ce LIGNUM VITE, 
it is not planted more frequently in England, Then 
was a great Tree of this Sort in the Queen's Gy. 
den, at Theobalds ; but it is deſtroyed : The nartgy 
Leaves of it were then in Eſteem to cure Agues, 
laying them to the Soles of the Feet, and renewing 
them, as they grew dry. The Chips, boiled in 
Mater, have been very much uſed, not only for th 
Cure of the Pox, but the Scurvy 3 as alſo the Oi 
and the Gum. The Gum, in particular, is noy 
become almoſt an univerſal and the beſt of Reme. 
dies for the Gout and Rheumatiſm, being of þ 
powerful a Nature, that IJ have known it take off: 
moſt: violent, racking Pain of the Gout, in on: 
Night's Time, that had ſeized, the Foot of ny 
Friend, and caufed it to ſwell very much, by the 
Vehemency of it. But then the Gum muſt be 
taken in a right Manner, or elſe it won't anſme, 
There are ſeveral Ways to do this, but this hy 
been often experienced to do the Feat, vi. 
Infuſe half an Ounce of its Powder in a Pint of the 
beſt Rum, then put half a Quarter of a Pint of the 
Liquor into half a Pint of Ale, and drink it on 
an empty Stomach going to Bed ;. do this tuo 
Nights together, and it will ſurely anſwer, in a great 
Degree.—Some add Snake-root in Powder, or by 
Infuſion : But this at Choice. The Wood is uſed, 
J believe, for all the Uſes that Box was wont to be, 
except where there was Need for a bright Colour, 
as Rules and other mathematical Inſtruments, that 
muſt have Figures on them. Rollers, Punch-bomls, 
and other uſeful Things take up a great deal of this 
Wood, beſides which there are ſeveral other Woods 
imported, as Sumach, Saunders of all Kinds, Brazil, 
and Logwood, which are uſed by the Dyer but 
whether they will grow here I cannot ſay. We allo 
import Nephritic-wood, which is eſteemed good 
againſt the Stone, and is ſuch (tho? of a lightiſh Co. 
jour) that, if you infuſe it in fair cold Water, it -4 


©} Of the LIME-TREE 87 
Ther make it look blue, like Syrup of Violets. * Alſo 
"Gu. Rhodium or Roſe-wood (chiefly from the Canaries) 
artoy N which is uſed much in Sweet-bags, and the Oil for 
, by Wl many Uſes. Ebony and Princes-wood are uſed for 
wing Wi Looking-glaſs Frames, and ſeveral other Occaſions, 
din on! how thankful ought Men to be for God's in- 
rie fnice Mercy, in creating and communicating the 
Oi, WM Knowledge of this moſt excellent Remedy, that 

now Wl preſently removes the exquiſite Pain both of the 
eme · out and Rheumatiſm. | 


CHAP. XI. 


TME-TREE deſcribed, How raiſed. This 

Tree bears its Seed in ſingle Teguments, ar 
Coverings, and its Seeds are contained in round 
Bottoms: It hath broad Leaves ending in a Point, 
being ſmoother above than underneath, bearing a 
ſweet Bloſſom, and a round Fruit, about the Big- 
neſs of a Pea, containing one Seed. Mr. Evelyn 
tells us, that the Lime- tree (or Linden) is of two 
Kinds; the Male (which ſome think but a finer 
Sort of Elm) is harder, fuller of Knots, and of a 
d be, redder Colour, but producing neither, Flower, nor 
lour, Seed (fo conſtantly and ſo mature, with us) as does 
that WH the Female, whoſe Bloſſom is alſo very odorife- 
les, tous, perfuming the Air; the Wood is likewiſe 
this thicker, of ſmall Pith, and not obnoxious to the 
oods WW Worm. Lime- trees may be raiſed, either of the 
ail, Seeds, in Ofober, or (with better Succeſs) by the 
but Suckers and Plants, which ſhould be cultivated 
allo WW like the Elm. Prolific Seeds will be white and 
zood WI fall, if bit, or cut. Be ſure to collect your Seeds in 
Co. dry Weather, airing them in an open Room, and 
will I reſerving them in Sand till Mid-February, when you 
uake ; 1 
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88 Of teLIMETREE 


may ſow'them in pretty ſtrong, freſh, and loamy 


Mould, kept ſhaded and moiſt, as the Seaſon re. 


quires, and clear of Weeds; and, at the Periol 
of two Years, plant them out, dreſſed and pruned, 
as Diſcretion ſhall adviſe. ' But not only by Sucker, 


and Layers at the Roots, but even by Branches 
lopped from the Head, may this Tree be props. 
gated ; and, peeling off a little of the Bark, at x 
competent Diſtance from the Stem, or Arms, and 


covering it with Loam mingled with rich Earth, 


they will ſhoot their Fibres, and may be ſeafonably 
ſeparated : But, to accelerate this, apply a Liga- 
ture above the Place, when the Sap is aſcending, 
or beneath, when it deſcends ; from June to Ne 


vember you may lay them; the Scrubs, leſs ered, 


do excellently to thicken Coppices, and will yield 
luſty Shoots, and uſeful Fire-wood. The Lime- 
tree affects a rich, feeding, loamy Soil, where they 


will grow incredibly for Speed and Spreading, 


They may be planted as big as one's Leg; ther 
Heads topped at about ſix or eight Feet Bole ; thus 
it will become, of all others, the moſt proper and 
beautiful for Walks, as producing an upright Body, 
ſmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, ſweer Bloſſom, 


and a goodly Shade at the Diſtance of eighteen of 


twenty Feet. They are alſo very patient of Pruning; 
but, if it taper over-much, ſome collateral Bough 
ſhould be. ſpread to check the Sap; which is belt 


None about Midſummer 5 and, to make it grow up- 


right, take off the prepondering Branches with Diſ- 


cretion, and fo you may correct any other Tree, and 


redreſs its Obliquity. The Root, in Tranſplanting, 
ſhould not be much lopped ; and this is a good 
Leſſon for all young planted Trees. 
Great Lime trees removed. Advantages of the Lime- 
tree. Uſes of the Lime-tree. How kept from Dango. 
Is phyſical Uje. Diſtance for Walks. Magnitude. A 


Prince Elector did, at Midſummer, remove very | 


great 
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ſteep Hill, exceedingly expoſed co the Sunz at Hei- 
dburgh : They grow betiind that ſtrong Tower, 
on the South-weſt and moſt torrid Part of the Emi- 
nence, being of à dry, reddiſh, barren Earth, yet 
do they proſper rarely well: But the Heads were 
cut off, and the Pits, into which they were tranſ- 
planted; were flll'd with 4 Compoſition” of Earth 
and Cow-dung, which was exceedingly beaten, and 
ſo dilated with Water; as it became almoſt a liquid 
Pap 3 in this were the Roots plunged, covering the 
Surface with the Turf: A ſingular Example! Other 
Perfections of the Tree (beſides its unparallell'd 
Beauty for Walks) are, that it will grow almoſt in 
all Grounds; - that it laſts long; that it - ſoon | heals 
its Scars; that it affects Uprightneſs ; that it ſtout- 
ly reſiſts a Storm; that it ſeldom becomes hollow. 
The Timber of a well-grown Lime is convenient 
for any Uſe, that the Willow is, but much to be 
preferred, as being both ſtronger, and yet lighter 3 
whence Virgil calls them Tilias leves; and therefore 
fit for Yokes, and Boxes for the Apothecaries : 
Becauſe of its Colour, and eaſy Working, and that 
it is not ſubject to ſplit, Architects make with it 
Models for their deſigned Buildings, and ſmall Sta- 

tues; and little curious Figures have been carv'd 
off the Wood. With the Twigs, they make Baſ- 
kets and Cradles, andy of the ſmoother Side of the 
Bark, Tablets for Writing; for the antient Philyra 
5 but our Filia. The Grecians ma@ Bottles of it, 
which they finely roſined within - ſide; ſo likewiſe 
for Pumps of Ships, and Lattices for Windows. 
The Engravers in Wood do ſometimes make Uſe 
of this fine Material; and even the coarſeſt Mem- 
brane, or Slivers of the Tree; growing bet wixt the 
Bark and the main Body, they now twiſt into Baſs- 
ropes; beſides, the Truncheons make a far better 
Coal for Gunpowder, than that of Alder itfelf ; and 
8 8 the 
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os Of LEMETREDR 
eee Wer and Lightneſs has 
moe. if aboy aboye all. the Woods of dur Foreſt; Ban 
ou of, the Mpite Staff Officers of the Cn 
Thoſe Royal Plantations of theſe Trees; in the 
Far 8 of —— and St. Tames' 8, Will. aß 
Hiently inſtruct, how theſe, and all other, 
Te, are to be governed, and defended, from 1 
juries, till they are able to protect themſulves. game 
ſhelter them with three or four Deal-boatds4: which 
is not approvedof, becauſe it keeps them from 
free Air. This is of admirable Eſſect ag inſt th 
Epilepſy; for which the delicately ſcented Blaſſom 
pre held prevalent. The Diſtance for Walks du 
zin rich Ground, be eighteen Feet; in a momę ont 
mary, fifteen or ſixteen. The: Berries, xeduded ty 
Powder, cure the Dyſentery, and ſtop Blood at th 
Noſe: The diſtilled. Vans is. good agninſt dt 
Epilepſy, Apeplexy, Vertigo, Trembling ol te 
Heart, and Gravel. Schroden commends a Moc 
lage of the Bark for Wounds, and other Diſtem 
Pers. Sir Th Broten gave an excellent Accum 
of a Lime- tree, at Depeham in Norfolk that, in tt 
Jeaſt Part of the Trunk, which was about two Tard 
from the Ground, was, at leaſt, sight and a haf 
Yards in Circumference, and, about the Root, nig 
the Earth, ſixteen Yards ; and, half a Yard abo 
chat, about twelye Yards ; The Heights | 40 tie 
uppermoſt Boughs, about thirty Lards. 
Another Penſon's Mccount if be Lans 1 i 
Vie r delights 1 in a good, rich Garden - ſoil. an 
thrives not in a dry, hungry, cold Land. It i 
raiſed from Suckers, as the Elm, ot from Seeds, d 
from Berries, which, in the Autumn, drop fron 
the Trees. We have a Sort of FVilia, that gron 
wild here in England, which almoſt equals" thok 
brought out of Holland, where there are [Nurſe 
to raiſe them ſtraight and comely. This Tree 
next the ER of 11 other, the moſt: prop 
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Of the QMICR, . WHIRBEAM. yi 
and beautiful. for Walks, as producing an diprigh 
Body, ſmooth and even Bark, ample A — 
Bloſſom, and a goodly Shade at the Diſtance of 
eighteen or twenty Feet, their Heads topped, at ſix 
or eight Feet high; but, if they are ſuffered to 
mount without Cheek, they, become a ſtraight and 
tall Tree in a little Time, eſpectatly if they grow near 
together; they afford a very. pleaſapt, dark Shade, 
and perfume the Air, in the Months of Zune and 
July, with their fragrant Bloſſoms; and entertain a 
mellifluous Army of Bees, from the Top of the 
Morning, till the cool and dark Evening compels 
their Return: No Tree is more uniform, both in 
its Height and ſpreading Breadth. I have known 
excellent Ladders made of Lime- tree Poles, of 
a very great Length; the Wood may alfo ſerve 
for ſeveral mechanic Uſes, like unto other ſoft: and 
aquatic Wood. „ „e along 
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of the QUICK, or WHIP-BEAM, 


THIS Tree, according to its Name, will 
grow a- pace, like a Beech, in light, chalky 
Soils; but, in ſtiffer Land, it grows more ſlowly. 
It makes a pretty Show with its ſilver Leaves and 
red Berries; but I cannot learn, that its Berries are 
good for any Uſe. When it grows as a Standard, 
ſome will run into fifteen, or more, Inches Diame- 
ter; and, when it is of a proper Bigneſs, it ſerves 
the Turner for making Diſhes and other Utenſils, 
being a whitiſh, light, tough Wood; and, when 
it grows in Stems in Coppices, it ſerves the Plough- 
boy to make himſelf a Horſe-whip, becauſe its 
Shoats are of the tough * and for Faggoting, 
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Sc. The Sets — dane n Ah, or le 
ries, ripe in Octaber, may be ſown. e 
of $6 Treiben nf ns A aint. 


CHA) P. XIII. 
f. HOLLY. 


R RAI R E Holly. bedge. Divers Sorts." Ne) 5 
riegated made by Art. Hot 10 propagatt Huh 
5 Sowing and Setting. This Tree Mr. Euehn pr. 
fers before all other Engliſb Winter Greens, for i 
delicate red Berries, and large, ſhining, prickl 
Leaves, and the ſerviceable Wood, that, on many 
Occafions, is made Uſe of; therefore he wonders x 
thoſe, who are expenſive in foreign Greens, and yet 
neglect the Culture of chis incomparable Tree, whidi 
ought to be propagated, not only for Ornament 
bt Defence and Profit. In a win * fow t 
Cowley, he ſays't thus; = 21 be, | 


4 Hedge of Holly Thieves, that would imad 
 Kepulſes, lite a Teng Pali iſade 3 
Whoſe numerous Leaves ſuch orient Greens invth, 
As, in deep Wi _ do the Spring arreſt, 


This Gentleman, ſays Mr. Houghton, nol be wich 
had a glorious Sight by an impregnable Hedge, sem 
that he had growing in his Garden, of near three WJ it res 
hundred Feet in Length, nine Feet high, and fue the b 
in Diameter, glittering. with its armed and varniſh 8 7 bu 
ed Leaves; and the taller Standards, at - orderly ll a He 
' Diſtances, bluſhing with their natural Coral, mock i rural 
at the rudeſt Aſſaults of the Weather, Beaſts, «i if yo 
*Hedge-breakers, nor can any, unpuniſhed, hurt it, WW or fir 


There are two eminent Kinds ; ; the prickly aud Villa 
| ſmooth: de th 
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begin to ſhoot themſelves 3 and, in very ſharp 


1ooth-le: : ec „ or, as n e Fres Holly 
not N ,” when tender, to Shee 


and — 
Cattle: T wa is alſo the white-berriec ; and a gol- 


den — which procceds from no Difference 

the Species, but-accidentallyp and by Sport of 
do; ſince we are 
—— — to effect this artificially; namely, by 
ſowing” the Seeds, and 
mixed with Stare of Chalk, and preſſing it hard 


down, it being certain, that they return to their na- 
tive Colour, when ſown in richer L Mould. With this 


excellent Plant, tt ugh tbe living Pales and Inclo- 


ſures made, as, deny, the Lord Dacrts had, 


environing his Park wah it in Suſſex,” able ta keep 
in — Game, and, out into ſquare Hedges, becomes 
| trable, and will thrive in the hotteſt, as well 
po «ths coldeſt Land. This Gentleman uſed to get 


Thouſands of them, four Inches lang, out of che 
Woods, a the fallen Leaves whereof they 


fow themſelves and ſo plant them; but this ſhould 


be, before the Cattle begin to crop them, eſpe- 
cially Sheep, who are greedy of them, when tender. 
Seck them into the Graund in à moiſt Seaſon, 
Spring, or early Autumn, eſpecially the Spring, 
ſhaded, if it prove too hot and ſcorching, till they 


Weather, and during our Eaſterly Winds, covered 
with dry Straw, or Haulm; and, if any of them 


ſeem to periſh, cut it cloſe, and you ſhall ſoon ſee 
it revive. The luſtier and bigger the Sets are, the 


the better; and, if you can procure ſuch, as are a 
Thumb's Breadth thick, they will ſoon furniſh 


a Hedge. At Dungeneſi, in Kent, they grow na- 
turally amongſt the very Beach and Pebbles; but, 


if your Ground be ſtiff, looſen it with a little Sand, 
or fine Gravel, This rare Hedge (the Boaſt of his 


Villa) was planted upon a burning Gravel, expoſed 
to the meridian Sun; but true it is, that Time muſt 


9 


planting in gravelly Soil, 


N * 


bring zehn eee to P fetio „it IT. 
Things, and we muſt. — for 
— little Culture about the een (ror D 


ing, which it abe nud frequent Stirring: 
Monld would n Weſt: | 


thrice for e Bas Competitor. Y 
chere is an ient to e it — 
by planting it with the Quick: Let 
ſixth be a Holly. ſet, they will grow up nai 
with your Quick; and, as they begin to 
make Way for chem, by extirpating the hit. 
thorn, till they quite domineer. Thus was the for. 
mer Hedge firſt planted, without the leaſt Incernyp. 
tion to the: Fence, by à moſt pleaſant Metamot. 

phoſis. But there is alſo another, not leſs applaud. 
ed, by laying along well rooted Sets (a Tard, o 
more, in Length) and ſtripping off their Leay 
and Branches theſe, covered with a competent 
Depth of Earth, will ſend forch innumerable 
Suckers, which will ſuddenly advance into a 
The Timber of the Holly (beſides that it i 
whiteſt of all hard Woods, and therefore uſed: by 
the Inlayer, eſpecially under thin Plates of "Ivory 
to render it more conſpicuous) is fot all ſturdy Die 
the Mill-wright, Turner, and Engraver «prefer it 
to any other: It makes the beſt Handles and Stocks 
for Tools, Flails, riding Rods, Carters Whips, 
Bowis, Shivers, and Pins for Blocks: It alſo en- 
ceeds for Door Bars and Bolts; and, as of the Elm, 
ſo of this efpecially, they made even Hinges and 
Hooks to ſerve inſtead of Iron; and, of the Bark, 
is made the beſt Sort of Bird-lime.. In 1738, be- 
ing then at Canterbury, I was in Company with an 
ingenious Cabinet- maker, who told me, that, if 
the Holly is to be uſed for Irflaying, it muſt be cut 
out green, elſe it will ſpot, and cut out thin, even 
as for Fanncer, This Wood will inlay white and 


black: o 


— 


// / p c _ == 


a Vow w 


— 


Dyer's 
ene en r Work, by al- 


— bus this yaluable Wood, that, when uſed 


l ho it is cut out, they 


e Brimſtone into a Fire, and hold it over 


it: To keep it black, they throw it into a 


Accordingly; both Joiner and 
hip maker, Mill-wright, and. 


thoroughly dry, is of long Duration, anct great Ser. 
vice, There are dome: Holly- trees, that meaſure 
Ain their Bodies, and are nom more and 


more —ů— for” the fore mentioned Uſes, and 
growing and cutting them into: pyramidical and 
other Shapes. Some of theſe Trees I have now 
growing in my Hedges of the plowed Fields; and 


Ih Poles of the Tlolly-hedge, grow- 


ing among * — Hedge Wood at Gaddeſ 


den, that have been — out of Mind: And, 


to write impartially, : 1-maſt pwn, I deſire no more 


of its Company in och Situations, becauſe it turns 
to little r no Profit for making Faggots;. or other 
Fire-wood; which the White-thorn, Sallow, and 
others do, when they grow. together; and yet ſerve 
as a ſufficient Fence to keep all Sorts of Cattle, ex- 


cept Hogs, — The ſu — Hally, dried 
to a fine Powder, — drank in White-Wine, 1s 


prevalent againſt the Stone, and cures Fluxes ; and | 


— of the ripeſt Berries, being ſwallowed, purge 
Phlegm without Danger: To which the learned 


Mr. Ray adds, that there is a Remedy to be made 


with the moſt pointed Leaves of the Holly, boiled 
in Milk and Beer, that has aſſwaged the — 
Pain of the Cholic, hen nothing elſe has 3 
When the Berries are ſo ripe, as ready to drop, 


then gather them for Seed; for which Purpoſe, they 


muſt be freed from their tenacious and glutinous Mu- 
cilage, by being waſhed, and a little bruiſed, then 
dried with a Cloth; or elſe bury them, as you do 
Yew and Hips: And Jet aur Foreſter receive this for 

no 


Plenty: of Woods; Weary La get . 88 4125 how? 
and lant them, where chey are are moſt Wanted. piece 
And, to make a Hedge of theſe in the Field; or ed. ech! 
where, Where a Ditch- is required, obſerve to plant there 
them in the ſame beſt Manner, that T 'have- ſhewm Ml Stock: 
in the Chapter gf ibe M bits iborn, as the quicket Ml ber in 
Way — ever was invented. In | Mob the which 
graw two Sorts, one has a ſmall, the other a large Pounc 
Leaf; here they grow in Plenty, among © Sir H 
Trees of the Wood, with very ſtraight Bodies, E ninety 
reer ol: Us meakure _ apa; e 3 try W 

| r Alas; contay 

the v 
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ee no! 

oni. 22 teb- Elms. At Lhatmas, near Che. from : 

Ham in Bucks,” and about eight Miles fron I veyor 
Little-Gaddeſden, in che late Lord Cheney's Eſtate, . Te 
there ſtood a monſtrous Witch-Elm that was be. lt is ff 
lieved to contain twenty Loads of Timber in is more 3 
Body and Arms. It was ſo big and hollow, that, other! 
after it was cut down, a Man on Horſe-buck has s dure 
rid into it q and, had that worthy Lord lived à t. Matur 
tle longer, he deſigned to haveia Place cut through I Em, 
it. while it was ſtanding, for his Coach and fix BY Barns, 


Horſes to paſs. Alſo Br. Plutt, in his "Hiſtory WM Oak, « 
of Staffordſbire, tells us, of a Witch-Elm, that wa lkewif 
ſo very large and tall, that two able Work- men the W 
were five Days in Stocking or Felling it down: of Aſh 
That it fell forty Yards in Length; that this Tree, by thei 
at the Butt-end, was ſeventeen Yards'in Circum- eff for 
| ference; that it was eight Vards and a half about I ſuch f 
by Girth-Meaſure in the Middle; that fourteen I may b. 
Loads of Fire- wood, as much as fix Oxen _ nud, b. 
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Of the WITCH>-E 


were forty- ſeven ſuch Loads more of Fire- wood 


cut off from the Top; that they were forced to 
piece two - Saws, together, and put three Men to 


each End, to cut the Body of it in ſunder; that | 


there was cut out of it eighty Pair of Nathes or 
Stocks for Wheels, and 80d 0 Feet of ſawn Tim- 
ber in Boards and Planks, after Six- ſcore per Cent, 
which, at three Shillings Cent, came to twelve 
pounds: All which is atteſted under the Hands 4 
dit Harvey Bagot, and his ſeven Servants. It had 
ninety-ſix Tuns of Timber after their groſs Coun- 
ty Way of Meaſure :, but, nicely caſt wp, is muſk. 
contain 100 Tuns, a fifth Part being allowed for. 
Tree grew at Feild in Staffordſbire, and the ons. 
ginal Paper was put into the Doctor's Hands, by, 
Sir Walter Bagot, Bart. the then, and: for aught 
| know, the . preſent. Proprietor. He had it alſo. 
from the Mouth of Walter Dixon, who was Surs 
veyor of the Wark i age 
The Nature of, and Benefit of planting this Tree. 
It is ſurprizing, that this beneficial Tree is not 
more planted, ſinee its Wood ſells for as much as, 
other Elm, when it is right good, as being near 
23 durable as ſome Oak, when cut down in its full. 
Maturity z for then it is hearted like the common. 
Elm, is very valuable for building of Houſes, 
Barns, or the like, and will laſt almoſt like ſuch 
Oak, either under Cover, or Abroad. Its Bark is 


J likewiſe of conſiderable Worth for feeding Deer in 


the Winter Seaſon, ' who love it beyond the Bark 
of Aſh, Thorn, or any other, as may be perceived 
by their greedy Brouſing on its Arms, when cut 
off for this Purpoſe ; for this Bark is compoſed of 
luch ſtringy Parts, that a Piece, or Slip pf it, 
may be run out in a String of twenty Feet long; 
and, being twiſted with more, will be fo ſtrong, 
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that 4 Horſe can't break it. This Tree, "which. 
will, in a right Soil, grow as big or bigger, chan a. 
ny other Tree in Englund, may be propagated by 
its Seed, Which grows in Kids dr Keys, like the 
Aſn or Maple, or in any other Form, likt the 
common 2 my — 2323 Gravek, 
Lbaphs, Clays, or moiſt Sands, and that in fingle 
Growth, 56 10 Hedges ; will iter Loppig 
© therefore is valuable in Hedges and Coppices both 
in Vale and CBiliurn Grounds, where their Stem 
will ſhoqt into many fine ſtraight Poles: from the 
Earth, to great Profit, as being ready for cutting: 
at nine, twelve, fifteen, or twenty Years Growth, 
according to the Uſe they are wanted for, and 
with which we make Hurdles, Gates, Poles; and 
many other Things in Huſbandry ; for this Sort 
of Elm is far beyond the natural Sort, on Account 
of its eaſy Rending, which the other is not ſb apt 
to do. It alſo makes excellent brown Board for 
Floors, and Bowls, Diſhes, and other Utenſik, for 
the Turner's Benefit. Bavins and Faggots, of ſeven 
Feet long, to lay in Ruts, to prevent Wheels 
ſinking in, may be made of this Wood "and; if 
theſe are laid one on another for a Foundation in 
moraſſy, ſpewy Grounds, a good Road may be 
made, if a ſufficient Quantity of Stones are laid 
over all: Therefore, I can't but think it ſtrange, 
that this uſeful Tree ſhould be ſo lighted by Mr. 
Houghton, as to induce him to ſay, I hope we 
« ſhall ſee nq more ſuch great Trees in England, 
« for that the Ground they might grow on wil 
„be better employ*d ; altho', I muſt confeh, 
„Elms commonly grow in Hedge-Rows; and 
e ſpoil as little Ground, as moſt Trees do, and 
* they are very uſeful to grow near Cities and 
« [Towns where the Water is carried, in Pipes un- 
* der Ground, to the particular Houſes.“ — 
To this Account, I add, that in Nezrleden wo 
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"Of #W ITE HELM 99 
Bottom, joining to Little Gaddeſden, there grow 
ſeveral Witch-Elm, and natural Em Trees, The 
Witch-Elm, in this, acquires a b e 
than it does. in ſome, other Earths, and the natura 
— n 10 and ſofter Wood, than 
it does in Clays and ſtiff Loams ; and” when, igts 
fo, the Grain does not knit, or grow twiſting ohe 
Part into another, which renders, it not ſo. good 
for Stocks of Wheels, Chopping-blocks,. e, aa 
when it grows curled and hard; but when the na- 
tural Elm is in ita full Perfection of Hardneſs of 
Witch-Elas, which being of a more tougher, bur 
ſofter, Nature; is ſociner apt to crack and ſplit than 
the natural En; yet, in à right Soil, there haye 
ſome Witch-Elms grown ſo tough, and their Grain 
ſo twiſted; curled; and knit, that I have heard 
Sawyers affirm, it is the worſt Wood for their 
Profit that they work on; and then ſuch Witch- 
Elm Wood proves tougher, more curled, and 
more ſerviceable, for bath the Wheeler's and Tur 
ner's Uſe, than many of the natural Elms, whoſe 
Bodies are compoſed of a ſofter Wood, and ſtraigh» 
ter Grain: And it is of ſuch Witeh-Elm that the 
moſt durable Sort of great hollow Butchers Trays 
and Chopping-Mocks are made, for theſe won't 
crack, nor can be ſo eaſily cut, as other Wood, 
and therefore the largeſt and beſt of hollow Bowls 
are made with this Wood; and though the Tim- 
ber in general is not reckoned {6 good as the natural 
Elm, yet the Bark of the Witch Elm out- does it 4 
for the Bark of this Tree, at any Time of the 
Year, will make Baſs-ropes, ſomewhat like the. 
Krings of the Cocoa Shell, but not fo fine. 
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, the Hoxx-Brr roh or Hor .Er, an,” 
ein 1 "= 
R. Worlidgets Hetunt S 1 He 
VA ſays; Horn-beech, | or dan Ces chill 
Geſtres to grow in cold Hills, and in the barten 
and moſt expOſed Parts of 1 The moſt 
expeditious' Way of raiſing i it, is planting its Setz 


or by ſowing) its Sede in Ofober:.or Notiembir 
Z It is a very hard-Wood for the * Mill-wright, for 


domeſtic, or rural Utenſils, where Hardneſs b 
required. Being planted at half a Tard Interval 
in a ſingle Row, it makes a — y Hedge or Walt 
in a- Garden o Park, l and ſpe 
leaved to the very Foot of the tem. But | ſhl 
further enlarge on this Tree, as follows. 
We Nature and Improvement of ibe Horn: beech, 
Horn-beech is a moſt profitable Tree for Planting 
ef oper ly - Soils,” where it will grow to a good 
Bulk, and ſuffer its Head to be cut off like an Aſh, 
and yet thrive afterwards in many brave ſtraight 
Shoots or Poles: Which Operation, if performed 
on the common Beech, would prove its Death; 
but this: will bear it many Times, and when it 
has "ſtood ſo long as to be hollow, its Trunk or 
Body will make Billet wood, and ſorve for drying 
Malt, and other Uſes, as the Towns of Hetifori, 
Ware, and many other Places annually experience. 
It is a tough Wood, and of a'weaker Nature than 
the common Beech, for the Horn-beech will 
bend, when the other will not; will: laſt longer 


L-- N 7 Lo) 


in infide © Building than the other will, for tho 


Worm will not take this ſo ſoon as that: And 
therefore this Horn- beech is very much uſed for 
Houfe-Work about St. Abans, Welling, Herifork, 
are, and Parts adjacent, for there | is more = 3 
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Wood growing hereabouts, than (Lam of Opini- 
on) in any three Counties beſide; inſomuch that 


it is chiefly by the Horn-bedch':that' the Eaſtern 


Parts of Hertfordſhire are ſupplied with Faggot, and 
Billet-wood,- for making Cogs of Wheels, - and the 


round Staves that are turned by them, Not but 


that the Crab- tree. Wood is far preferable, for 
Hardneſs and Duration, to either of the Beeches ; 
but, as large Quantities are not to be had of the 


Crab? they are forced to make Uſe of this. Its 
Lop grows in Hine ſtraight Poles, and fo does i its 


Stem in Coppice- Woods, which, in that of 1 mine, I 


often admire for their regular Poſture, being of 
Service in many Uſes to the Farmer, and' ot} 


as I have more fully wrote of in my firſt: Part. 
And it is for theſe Reaſons, that Owners of this 
Wood find their greateſt Profit in making theſe Trees 
Pollards; for it's very rare to ſee a ſtraight intire 
Tree of any great Bigneſs of this Horn-beeck ; for; 
indeed, if they ' were to ſtand ever ſo long, they 
would not arrive to near the Bulk of the'common 


Beech, for there was hardly ever ſeen a Horn- becch | 


in its original Growth, much above a Foot ſquare 
in its Body, which always is of a whiter ens 
than the common Beech; and, in the Months of 
Auguſs and September, makes a fine pleaſant Sight, 
by. its ſcarlet Pods or Kids of Seed e in 
great * on een ae f 
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E Yew-tree deſeribed. Is Dies. Their Cal. 
ture. Plenty in Surrey. | 7ew-wood, This is 
an era Tree, ever- green; it bears ſmall, nar- 


on "LO of a dark Green, and Fo Berries: Mr. 


Evelyn 
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che Spring after. 


2 285 to ous: — 

Grounds, and: coldeſt of our F rune... da 
ficably be repleniſhed with them; for, 
Vie of the Wood for:Bows (for which the cloſe and 


more deeply dyed is beſt) tis excellent for Cogy df 


Mills, Poſts to be ſet in moiſt Ground, and ever. 
laſting:  Axle-trees; alſo the Bodies of: Lutes; The. 
orbo's, Bowls, Wheels, Pins, or Pullies,'and Tan- 
kards to drink out of. The Eugliſo Now. tree i 
eaſiſy pr produced of the Seeds, waſhed and cleanſed 
from their Mucilage, then buried, and dried in 
Sand à little moiſt, any Time in December, and fo 
kept in ſome Veſſel in the Hauſe all Winter, and 
min ſomè cool, ſhady: Place all Summer: Sow them 
Some bury them in the 
like Hawsz it will commonly be the ſecond: Win 
ter, ere they peep, and then they riſe with their 
Caps on their Read. Be ing three Years: old, you 

may-'tranſplant them, — "oy Tom them; into as 
dards, Knobs, Walks, Hedges, Cr. in all which 
they ſucceed well, and are worth our Patience, for 
their conſtant; Greenneſs all the Tear: For Hedges, 


be prefers them, for Beauty and a ſtiff Fence, he. 


ky any Plant he has feen. A great many of theſe 
Trees grow in Surrey, near Bau- bill, where, he lays; 
if in = — of Ground in England, 
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Eternal Spring, and. Tamer 


Not far "IT this 8 it is nid, * Dr. Mor. 
ton lately bought an Eſtate, called Zer- aß 
there are Spinings, or Coppices, of th is. Wohl 
growing, that furniſh Poles, Stakes; yu may 
er 1 Things, to che Farmer and Mer 
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HE Box- tree is a moſt. hardy Ever- green 

that will grow in a chalky, gravelly, pogr 
Soil, as may be ſeen in the Box-warren, about two 
Miles off Gaddeſden, where it grows in Hedges, 
and in Parcels, on the incloſed Land, at firſt 
planted here for the Refreſhment, Shelter, and 
Security of Rabbits, and where, if not cut too 
much, it will remain for ever. This Tree, in 
richer Soils, will proſper well, and, in Time, ac- 
quire a Body of a Foot Diameter, but is a moſt 
ſlow Grower, as all the ever-green Kinds are; yet 
this Wood paid its Owner ſeveral hundred Pounds. 
about the Year 1716, when great Quantities of it 
were felled' off the chalky Downs, near Darking, 
in Surrey; for it is ſo ſcarce at this Time, in Eng- 
land, that we are forced to be beholden to Turkey, 
and other Parts, for a great deal, though it 18 
much coarſer than ours. This is one of the pret- 
tieſt Sorts of Edgings, that are, for incloſing Gar- 
den-plots and Walks; likewiſe a moſt curious 


I Ornament, when reduced into Variety of Shapes. 


and Forms; though ſome will exclude it, on Ac- 
count of its injurious Scent, It is hardeſt and 
cloſeſt grain*d of any of our Brityþ Woods, and 
therefore much coveted . by our Tradeſmen, for. 
engraving or cutting Figures on for the Printer, 
for Combs, Knife-handles, and many other Pur- 
poſes, but is much counterfeited by ny 
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Elder wood. 67 e bu 


Which wi we clip the * ſmall, and. give. them 
with Oats and Chaff. r N 6-96 
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Of the PINE or FIN TREE. 


* 1 HE 7 urpentine 0 Fir-T; ree de ſcribed, 125 

Turpentine-Tree, Dr. Vi Sr: ſays, is a 
bacciferous Tree, European, deciduous,. whole 

Fruit is not eſculent, having winged, Leave, 
the Wood being hard, which bears a ſmall, round, 
oblong Fruit, in long Cluſters, having many hol- 
low . like Bladders. But that which! 
believe yields a great Deal of our Turpentine, isthe 
Fir- Tree or Deal, which is a coniferous Ever- 
green, whole Cones are of the leſſer Sort, having 
long Leaves, either that whoſe Leaves incotnpal 
and cover the Branches, bearing long Cones hang- 
ing downwards, as the Male Fir-Tree, or Pitch- 
Tree; or that whoſe Leaves grow om each 
Side of the Stall, being more flat, like thoſe of 
Yew, green on the upper Side, and whitiſh under- 
neath, ſurcated at the End, bearing Cones ſhorter 
Tos thicker, and growing eredt, as the F emale Fir- 
ee. 

Young Firs, how mana ged. Notwithſtanding 
what the famods John Even, Eſq; an illuſtriousFel- 
low of the Royal Society, has ſaid of this Tree in his 
Sylva, 1 ſhall here Ive mize him, that thoſe, who 
have not read that Work, may perceive his inge. 
nious 'Pen in this. He diſlikes Tranſplanting of 
Firs, becauſe, for Want of Tap-roots (eſpecially 
if ſet cloſe and in Tufts) they are in Dingrs 

in 


being * by. Winds: 'T re they do. 

beſt -in Walks, at competent Woods 
ſhould be ſowed and not removed. He ſays, dae 
Fir is eaſily raiſed of the Kernels which. 28 65 
gotten out of their. Cones, by expoſing them a lit- 
tle before hr wa or in warm Water, till they” 
begin to ga e here are oo principal Species; 
the Male, * i the bigger, moſt beautiful and 
tapering, of a harder W bigger, and more hirſute' 
Leaf; and one Sort, called the Spaniſh Fir, bears 
is Leaf, like Roſemary, with a white Rib under- 
he | neath, which he ſu ppoſes the Female, and is much 
a tte ſofter and whine ; though Whiteneſs be nor 
e che beſt Character. Dram Deal, and what comes 
: from Bergen, Swin- ſound, .. Moſs, Long- ſound, 
* 
1 
c 


Dranton, &c. long, ſtreight, clear, and of a yel- 
low, more cedric Colour, is efteem*d much before 
the white for Flooring and Wainſcot; For Maſts, 
Ge. thoſe of Pruſſia, called. Spruce, and Norway 
(eſpecially. from Gottenburg) are the beſt ; except 


4 theſe of New- England, which are preferable to ay 
ny of them; thére lying rotting then, and, for 
- WH aught I know, ſtill at Patſcataway, a Maft of that 
. rodigious Dimenſion, as none will adventure to 
h ring away. The Hemlock- tree (as call'd in 
1 Nw-Enęland) i is a Kind of Spruce. In the Scorch 


Highlands, are Trees of wonderful Altitude (tho? _ 
not ſo tall, thick, or fine as the former) from 
whence we may bring Seed. To the former may 
be added the Eferund Firs, 7. onſbury, Frederick- 
adi, Hellerone, Holmftrand, Laudifer, Slavenger, 
Lawrwat, &c, There is alſo a Fir, called, in 
Dutch, the Green-boome, much uſed for Building 
Merchant-ſhips, | which ſtand much out of the 
Water. Tis light and not ſtrong, like Oak; it 
comes from Nora, and other Eaſtland Countries; 3 
it is heavier than Fir, but neither bend ſufficiently. 
The Seeds may be ſown in bo or Caſes, in 

+ | Meran 
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alba I 
dit, to Ge lang 
have:Maſts; 
Growth. 1 Ih; is EXTE 
our e b T 5 | 
heretofore, the effel.: +, Alſo, ariety o in- 
teſtine We 1 5 AS "Beam 18, „Pales, Balks, 
La, _ oil eel | muſical Inſtruments 
far od. on 12 5 been brought 
FRE, are 
long, Fibres witho 
| ay; and, d ch 
Fir rots 1 in falt Water, it does not ſo ſoon 


in freſh, nor do they yet refuſe it in Merchant- 
ſhips, eſpecia ally the upper Pa 7285 becauſe of its 
Lightneſs, 1 eecling ſmooth to poliſh on, and 
therefore cog well under Gilding, me takes Black 

\ Pear-tree. F Fir 1 5 ſucceeds well 


in n Caryin 85 as for Ca itals eſtoons, nay, Statues, 
10 1 2 707 # 25 
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4 Libere oy for Bars _ Bol 
"welf as Door Tthemſelves, and for che 
\" Boar ek Bros and alfa vi 
Eatry? dy ot it with great Eaſe; „f old; the 
made Cares and” Coaches of it 3 and for: Piles to 
ſuperſtruct on, i y Grounds, Moſt of 
nice and. A built up 
exceſſive C 
ons of their Houfſes coſt 
rected ng them, there being driven in h0 fe 
than 13,659 5 Maſts of Fir aner oli new 
Stadt-hou Amſterdam, For- Scaffolding, note 
Ike it. It is thought we may ſupply 'ourſelves 
With Fir, if we would, or, at leaſt, have it Froit 
Virginia, where it is To good, that no Country: 
better ſtored; which, as he thinks, would: Saks 
Abundance of ready Money, carried now into the 
Northern Countries. In a Word, not 'only " here 
and there a Houſe, but whole Towns't nd Citi 
are, and have been, built with Fir only; not yt 
3 Alone in the North, as Moſcow, & c. where the 
Streets are paved: with i it (the Bodies of Trees j. 
ing one by Ether in Manner of a Raſt) but e- 
ven Conſtantinople.” 
in France, was, within not much more than 100 
Yeats, moſt of Fir, which is now wholly Marble 
and Brick, after 800 Houſes had been burnt, a 
it often chances at Conſtantinople. To conch 
with the Uſes of Fir, from which we- have moſt 
of our Pot-aſhes, together with Torch, or Fune- 
ral Staves ; nah, and, of old, Spears of it, 1 
may credit Virgis Amazonian Combale: Laſth, 
the Chips or Shavings of Deal-Boards, beſides 


Kindling of Fires, are Teful to ep Drink, i 
eu 


. f doch Tata 2 8 ſtr ap, 


And, nearer Home, Tholouſe, | 


excee. 


ſplice 


was b 


1 Which exceedingly; 
| by their odorfferous and Mamic Emi 
for Ornament, create a perperual Spring, where 
124 are plentifully propagated! Some .affert;_ that 
nug-trees,' recorded, ag a. 12. were 
_ = grew in (Lebanon, 2 2 Un i . and 
Meibomius ſhews,that there were ſuch Treetb brought 
out of India, or N e ſaith Dr. 
Dee, writ a Jaborious Treatiſe v WS 
jet, where he -vonfitere; Tales Trees, and 
laſt concurs with Fo ofephus in Favour of Pins unf 
Fir, - Tis believed to be a Material odoriferous 
and beautiful, and of fitteſt» Temper: er to reftact 
Sounds, vr e uilding. But 
here I muſt o againſt Virgil for writing. that 
we have CE our - Pot-aſly:from Fir, becmiſe 
Fir, or Deal, makes nothing but an earchy p-bght 
Subſtance; inſtead of Aſhes; by Reaſon BID 
and Wood of this Tree has. ſo much Tur 
it, as makes it burn into ſuch light Aſhes, Kt 
they may be eaſily blown away. But whether his 
Fir in Italy was another Sane: dans ours RE 
dn, I know not. | 
How Pitch, Tar, Ind Rofin are mas flow ide Pine 
and Fir- tres. Theſe Trees begin to decay at fif- 
ty Years End, and then are fit to cut down, ſome- 
times in very large Bociies; ſome” wiliereof, that 
have come from Net- England, have been forty-two - 
Inches Diameter, when thoſe from Denmark ſeldom 
exceed twenty-two, The ſmall Sort are generally 
ſpliced for Maſts. Dr. Hook ſays, that, if a Hole 


was bored through them from Top to Bottom, it 
would 
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make Off of Tt 
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when eee Wike, ee by Way 
Flimbeaut bf; en thef ert 
0 tice, md” 


a"; 
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on Nor; Mert they eue 
into Chips: „ and Which, e 
ut; and Us is Far Which when ge gon boil: 
to confuirh&* more of its Moiſture, it tums it in- 
e OE indeed afl che natural Balſattis are 


hat diff s 'of Turpentines, though they 
iffer in Virtubs,” as Apple 99250 Pexts may differ 


tom one Another, In thort, the Fir- tree, although 


bad, is fo cheap and ſoft to work 
ont, that, in the C pinion of fome, it is cheaper 
build Houſes I 1 Fir, than to fall; faw; 7 * Fo | 
at Oak, or Elm, if it 2 in one's own Grote: | 


row Pars of 22 ; th in Conſideration thine 
fich Oak, and Elm will) yield double the Price of 
fuch Fir, of Deal. Bob” I muſt nor forget to 
fecite my being agreeably fu ſed, on hearing 
the deal Organ, hat now in the great Church 
i Beccles, in Suffolk, when I traveld through 
that Country in 1736; and the more when I was 

Informed, a Farmer made it, for whoſe Ihgenuity 


( (beſides Paying for the Making) they ſettled 


wenty Pounds a Year on him during Life, as 
Organiſt to play the fame. And, if I am not miſ- 
mpg thete is ſuch another at Bradford in Wi 2. 

K. 


The Fir- tree, mentioned in my firſt Part, at 

Page 83, to grow before our Miniſter's Houſe, at 

Eile Gaal viſibly failed in its Growth this 
Tear, 


— — 
- 


! 
l 
: 
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Feet Diameter in its Body; a good Height. A. 
bout the Lear 1680, 1. was planted, where it 


Shapes. It yields four particular Neceſſaries, as 


and white Pines are ſawed into Planks, and alſo 


try. The Almond. pine likewiſe is made Uſeof, for 
Maſt ; but, as for the Dwarf-pine, it is only for 


155 og r. ce 


ft, on our G reen or mm ere are g 
Nene of the 8 0 „ b 

black Cherry, Elm, Aſh, and other r of 
Trees, at this Time growing, becauſe this Female 
Fir, or Pine, which bears no Seed, is ſo tall, at 
become a Land-mark, and meaſures, above. tuo 


ſtands, as a large, yo thriving. Tree; and, a 
it grew in a moiſt Poe cue a red Clay, no one 


rabili 


Tree in our Parts has kept Pace with it, except WI Cloſc 
the white Wood Sort, of which there are ſeveral, . whic! 
that at this Time Sd within a _ few TP 10 count 
this Fir- tre. whicl 
In America, and i in AI in pan, hs And 
grow four Sorts of Pines. Here Is 10 15 ter ſo 
growing to a great Bigneſs, has but a ſhort tic, 
and its Wood ſtock'd with Abundance of -Biti- WW under 
men, but ſo durable, that it ſeems to ſuffer no ter, r 
Decay, though out in all Weathers for many A. I = ſtro 


ges, and is uſed on many Occaſions, in Variety of 


Pitch, Tar, Roſin, and Turpentine; the laſt two 
are extracted by Tapping and the Heat of the Sun; 
the other two with the Heat of the Fire. The yellow 


ſerve to make Maſts, Yards, c. as bei > T 
moſt ſerviceable Tree | in the Woods of this ( 

deeme 
Exotic 


Ornament, as it is an Ever- green, like all the oy many! 
[0 | 


\ 
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of 1 Pine and Fir Tribe. Fir, becauſe it is full 
of great Plenty of Air and Fire, and but little 
Water, is light, and will not eaſily bend, ſays 7. 
truvius; but this Notion of Air, Fire, Sc. in 
Timber- trees, ſeems to be appropriated to the An- 
cients only; for, though Air is reſident in all the 
Interſpaces of Matter, yet the Notion of Fire is 
not ſo eaſy to comprehend; and the Strength 
and Durability of Timber is certainly owing to its 
Solidity, or Continuity of Parts, rather than to 
any elementary Parts; and the true Reaſon, w 

Aſh and Witch-elm will bend ſo well, is from 
thoſe long Flakes, or Threads, which, in an un- 
interruptèd Manner, and like a ſtrong Corn, reach 
from the Bottom to the Top of the Tree; and 
this is the Occaſion of its Toughneſs, The Du- 
ability of Timber alſo conſiſts in its Solidity and 
Cloſeneſs of Contexture, in Oppoſition to that 
which is porous or ſpungy, and is, on that Ac- 
count, too apt to imbibe. too much Air and Water, 
which, taking Place, alternatel y deſtroy the Wood. 
And the true Reaſon of Alder's laſting under Was 
ter ſo long is not altogether becauſe it is an Aqua- 
tic, but becauſe, the Pores of the Wood being 
under Ground, and ſosgenerally replete with Wa- 
ter, no Air can inſinuate itſelf, bing kept © out by 
a n. Body. 


rn 
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—_ CHAP. XIX. 
or Of the CYPRESSTREE. 


the 1 HE Cypreſo deſcribed, &c. It is certain, 
that ſeveral Trees, which at this Time are 

for deemed natural ones of this Iſland, were 3 

for Exotics; and in Time there will, undoubtedly, be 

et many more nn here, ſince our Settlements 

—_ > > Abroad 
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"4 Of te CYPRESSTREE:; | 
Abroad give us fair Opportunities for ſo doing, 
The Cedar and Cypreſs, in particular, deferve-th 
beſt Encouragement, that can be given them, for 
their many excellent Uſes, as hereafter. The Cy. 


preſs 1s a coniferous, ever-green Tree, whoſe Cone: 


are of the leſſer Sort, having ſhort Leaves whict 
gro in a conical Figure, bearing ſmall, roundiſh 
Cones, Mr. Evelyn: ſays, tis a. moſt pyramidal 
and beautiful Tree, and that, which beats the 
Cones, is called the Male: Formerly this Tree was 
treated as a moſt tender Plant, and only kept by 
the Curious, but now it is in every Garden, : rifing 
to a goodly Bulk and Stature ; , ſeveral of which 
grew in the Palace Gardens at Theobalds, before 
this Royal Seat was demoliſhed, ſince King Chor; 


the Firſt's Time. Joſephus tells us, that the Ce. 


dar, in Judæa, was firſt planted there by Solamen 
who, doubtleſs, as a Virtuoſo, tried many rare 
Experiments of this Nature. There is a Tradi- 
tion, that the Cypreſs is never to be cut, for Fear 
of killing it : This makes them impale and wind 
them about, like ſo many Egyptian Mummies; by 
Which Means, the inward Part of the Tree being 
heated, for Want of Air and Refreſhment, it ne- 
ver arrives to any Perfection, but is exceeding 
troubleſome and chargeable to maintain; whereas, 
indeed, there is not a more tonſile and agreeable 
Plant in Nature; for the Cypreſs may be cut to 
the very Roots, and yet ſpring afrefh ; and tf 
was the Husbandry in the Iſle of  Inaria, where 


they uſed to fell it for Coppice-wood. For the 


Cypreſs, being raiſed from the Nurſery of Seeds 
in September (or rather in March) and, within two 
Years after, tranſplanted, ſhould, at two Year 
Standing more, have the Maſter · ſtem of the 
middle Shaft cut off, ſome . Hand-breadth belov 
the Summit, the Sides and ſmaller Sprigs ſhom 
into a. conic or pyramidal Form, and ſo kept 
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Of & CYPRESS TREE. 115 
clipped, from April to September, as oft as there is 
Occaſion 3 and, by this Regimen, they will grow 
furniſhed to the Foot, and become the moſt beau- 
tiful Trees in the World, without Binding or 
Staking : Still remembering to abate the middle 
Stem, and to bring the collateral Branches in its 
Stead to what Altitude you pleaſe. But, by 
Shortening the middle Shoot, 1s not meant the 
Dwarfing of it; and therefore it muſt be done 
diſcreetly, ſo as it may not over haſtily advance, 
till the Foot thereof be perfectly furniſhed. ' Ano- 
ther Way of drefling this Tree, with all the for- 
mer Advantages, is, by ſparing *the Shaft altoge- 
thet, and diligently cutting away all the forked 
Branches, reſerving only ſuch as radicate directly 
from the Body, and, being ſhorn and clipp'd in 
due Seaſon, will render the Tree very beautiful; 
and, though more fubje&' to obey the ſhaking 
Winds, yet the natural Spring of it does imme- 


ditely redreſs it, without the leaſt Diſcompoſure. 


Thus alſo may you form them into Hedges and 
topiary Works; or by ſowing the Seeds in a ſhal- 
low Furrew, and plucking up thoſe that come too 
cloſe and too thick: For, in this Work, it will 
ſuffice ta leave them within a Foot of each other ; 
and, when they are riſen about a Yard high (which 
may be to the Half of your Paliſado) cut off their 
Tops, as you are taught, and keep the Sides clip- 
ped, that they aſcend by Degrees, and thicken at 
Bottom as they climb. Thus they will prefent you 


| (in fix or eight Years) with incomparable Hedges, 


preferable to all others, becauſe they are perpetu- 
ally green, and able to reſiſt the Winds, better 
than any other, except the Holly, which indeed 
has no Peer : By Winds, is meant the fierceſt 


Guſts, not their Cold; for, though no Froſt im- 


peaches them (for they grow on the ſnowy Tops 
of Ida) yet our cruel Eaſterly Winds do ſometimes 
5 — WA mortally 
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mortally invade them which have been late clip, 
ped, ſeldom the Untouched, or that were dr 
or pruned in the Spring only. Among a thouſand 


Cypreſſes, growing in Mr. Evehn's Garden, thete 


were not above four killed, in any of the moſt ſe. 

vere Winters; and they were occaſioned by being 
cut to the Quick late in O#ober, and by beit 

raw of their Wounds, which made them take oo 
and gangrene ; therefore, for Caution, never clip 
your Cypreſs late in Autumn. If you affect to ſee 
your Cypreſs in Standard, and grow wild (which 
may in Time come to be of a large Subſtance, fit 
for the moſt immortal of Timber, and indeed one 
Jeaſt obnoxious to the Rigours of our Winters, pro- 
vided you never clip, or diſbranch them) plant of 
the reputed Male Sort: It is a Tree which will 
proſper wonderfully, and where the Ground is hot 
and gravelly, though he be nothing ſo beautiful, 
as it is of this, that the Venetians make their greateſt 
Profit. There is likewiſe the Tarentine Cypreſs, 
ſo much celebrated by Cato; I do not mean our 
Savine, which ſome erroneouſly take for it, though 
there be a berry-bearing Savine much reſembling 
the Cypreſs, which comes to be a gallant upright 
Tree, fit for the Standard: Both that and the M. 


leſian are worthy Culture. Beſides Raiſing from 


the Seed, the Antients, who were wont to make 
great Plantations of them for Timber, had another 
Method, viz. If you receive your Seed from the 
Nuts, which uſed to be gathered twice a Year 
(but ſeldom ripening within) expoſe them to thc 


Sun, till they gape, or near a gentle Fire, or put 


them in warm Water, by which Means the Seeds 
will eaſily be ſhaken; for, if you have them open 
before, they do not yield you half your Crop. A 
bout the Beginning of April, or before, if ſhow- 
ery Weather, prepare an even Bed of fine Earth, 
and clap it down, as Gardeners do with their _ 
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for Purſlain- ſeed (of old they rolled it with ſome 
1 ſtrew your Seed 

retry thick; then fift over them fome fine 
Mould, more than half an Inch thick; keep them 


duly watered after Sun-ſet, unleſs the Seaſon do 


it for you 3 and, after one Year*s Growth, you 
may tranſplant them, where you pleaſe. Be ſure 
to cleanſe them, when the: Weeds are young, leſt 
you root up your Cypreſs ; whilſt young, if well 
watered, they will make a prodigious Advance. 
When that long and incomparable Walk of Cy- 


preſs, at Fraſcati, near Rome, was firſt planted, 


they drew a ſmall Stream, that ran in ſmall Rills, 
or Gutters, by the Foot of it, and made it arrive 
(as is reported) to ſeven or eight Feet high, in one 
Year z but we may not be too prodigal, ſince, 
being once well taken, they thrive beſt in ſandy, 
light, and warmeſt Grounds, and therefore will 
not thrive in low mooriſh Places, ſtiff and cold 
Earth, c. The Venetians ſufficiently underſtand 
the Uſes of the Timber in Reſts, Harps, and di- 
vers Inſtruments of Muſic ; for it reſiſts the 
Worm and Moth, and all Putrefaction to Eter- 
nity ; and is alſo very ſonorous, and therefore em- 
ployed for Organ- pipes, as heretofore for Suppor- 
ters of Vines, Pales, Rails, and Planks. The Ve- 
netians did every twenty Years (and the Romans 
every thirteen) make a conſiderable Revenue of it, 
out of Candy-Ifland. The Fell of a Cupreſetum 
was reputed a good Daughter's Portion. In 
Candy, Anno 1400, a vaſt Cypreſs-wood was, by 
ſome Accident, ſet on Fire, and it burnt ſeven 
Years, the Wood being very unctuous. At Ve. 
nice, were to be ſeen Planks of above four Feet in 
Breadth; and formerly the Gates of St. Peter's 
Church, at Rome, were framed of this Material, 
which laſted near 600 Years, and, at the End there - 


of, were as freſh and intire, as if they had been ne xi 
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but Pope Eugenius the Fourth would change 
for 3 of Braſs, Thucydides tells us, s 
Athenians uſed 2 their Heroes in Cypreg 
Coffins 3 and many of 
from Egypt with thoſe condited Bodies, are of this 
Wood, which, *tis probable, may have lain in 
thoſe dry and ſandy Crypta Thouſands of Year, 
The laſting Bridge, built over the Euphrates, in 
Chaldza, by Semiramis, was hereof ; and it is re. 
ported, Plato choſe it to write his Laws in, before 
Braſs itſelf, for the Diuturnity of the Matter. [: 
never rifts, or cleaves, but with great Violence; 
and the Bitterneſs of its Juice preſerves it from all 
Worms and Putrefaction. To this Day, thoſe of 
Crete and Malta build with it, becauſe they haye 
Plenty, and nothing out-laſts it, or can be more 
beautiful, eſpecially, than the Root of the wilder 
Sort, incomparable for its criſped Undulations, 
Divers will have this to be Gopher-wood, mentioned 
in Scripture ; but whether it is proper for Ship- 
ping, I ſhall be ſilent now. The very Chips give 
Flavour to. Muſcodine, and other rich Wines; are 
an Improvement to the Air, and a Specific for 
the Lungs, as ſending forth moſt ſweet and aro- 
matic Emiſſions, when clipp*d or handled ; and 


the Chips and Cones, being burnt, extinguiſh 


Moths, and expel Gnats and Flies; nor is its 
Gum much inferior to the Ferebinthine, or Len- 


tiſe. In America, the Cypreſs is not looked on 4 


an Ever-green, becauſe its Leaves, in the Winter, 
appear red, till the Spring, and, on this Account, 
is called the Bald Cypreſs. This Tree grows here 
the thickeſt and talleſt of all others, ſome. being 
_ thirty-ſix Feet round. The Nuts, which this 


Tree plentifully bears, yield a moſt fragrant Bak 


fam, that infallibly cures all green Wounds, as the 
Indians well know. Of the Bodies of theſe Trees, 
they ſcoop out Boats, of which ſome are fo large, 
| Boe 2 as. 
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2x to carry thirty Barrels into the Ocean. Its 
Wood will laſt long free from the Rot; a Canoe 
will wear out Mur common Boats, with little or 
no Repair; g and Coffers, made with it, defend 
Cloth from . Moths and all Vermin. 
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7 Alnut-tree deſcribed.. Its Sorts, The Black 
praiſed. In my firſt Part, I have writ 
largely on this Tree; and here ſhall obſerve, what 
Mr. Houghton writes on the Wall or Welch Nut, 
who ſays, that there are ſeyeral-Sorts of them, as 


ay tf > a 
„„ 
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44971 


the foft-ſhell and the hard, the whiter and the 5 


blacker Grain: The Black bears the worſt Nut, 
but the Timber much to be preferred; theſe we 
might get from Virginia, and propagate here: 
They bear a ſquare Nut, of all others the moſt 
beautiful, and beſt worth Planting; but, had we 
Store of theſe, we ſhould deſpiſe the reſt; yet 


thoſe of Grenoble come in the next Place, and are 
much prized by our Cabinet-makers. In all E- 


vents, be ſure to plant from young and thrivin 

Trees, bearing full and plump Kernels. The beſt 
Way to elevate them is to plant the Nuts, and ſet 
them at the Diſtance, you would have them ſtand; 
for which Cauſe, beat them off the Tree, ſome 


Days before they quit the Branches of themſelves, 


and keep them in their Huſks, or without them, 
till the S ring; or bed them (being dry) in Sand, 
or good Earth, till March, or earlier, from the 
Time they fell, or were beaten off the Tree. 
Propagation of Walnut-trees. Graffing. Beſt 
Compoſt, What Ground beſt. Uſes of the Wood, 
Though I ſaid, the Nuts may be preſerved to be 

HY 15 planted 
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planted in March, yet they may be done ſocher 
if they be ſet in their Huſks, for the extreme Bit- 


ternef thereof is deadly to Wornfs. Or it were 


ſmall) under the Ground among them, to preſerve 
them from Mice and Rats, when their Shells be. 
gin to wax tender, eſpecially if (as ſome) you 
ſupple them in warm Cow's Milk: But, bei 
treated as aforeſaid, you will find them already 
ſprouted, and have Need only to be planted; where 
| e to abide, becauſe they are moſt impatient 
of 'tranſplanting. But, if there be an "abſolute 
Neceſſity of removing, let your Tree never be 
above four Years old, and then by no Means touch 
the Head with your Knife, nor cut away ſo much 
as the very Tap- root, being ſo old, if you can 
well diſpoſe of it; ſince, being of à pithy and 
hollow Subſtance, the leaſt Diminution, or Bruiſe, 
will greatly endanger the Killing, It may be pro- 
pagated by a Branch, ſlipp'd off with ſome of the 
old Wood, and ſet in February: Some ſay, they 
may be tranſplanted, when as big as one's Middle, 
better than when much younger, What they hint 
of putting a Tile- ſhed under the Nuts, when firſt 
ſet, to divaricate and ſpread the Roots (which are o- 
therwiſe apt to penetrate very deep) is well enough. 
It is certain, they will receive their own Cyons, 
being graffed, and that it does improve the Fruit. 
The beſt Compoſt is the Strewing of Ahes at the 


Foot of the Trees, the Salt whereof, being im- 


pregnated with the Nitre of the Air, and waſhed 
into the Earth, is the beſt Dreſſing, whilſt the 
Juice of the fallen Leaves, though it kill the 
Worm, is noxious to the Root. This Tree doth 
not refuſe to thrive among others, and in great 
Woods, provided you ftrip up the collateral 
Branches, The Walnut delights in a dry Ground, 


ing 


and a rich Land; eſpecially if it incline to à feed- 
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ing Chalk, or Marl, and where it may be pro- 
tected from the Cold (thbugh it affect Cold, ra- 
ther than extreme Heat) as In great Pits; Vallies, 
ind high-way Sides; allo in ton) Grounds of Lam 
and on Hills, eſpecially chalky ; likewiſe in Corn- 
flelds, 60 or 100 Feet Diſtance 3 and it is ſo far 
fom hurting the Crop, that It is Look d on as a 
great Preſerver, by keeping the Ground warm; 
nor do the Roots hinder the Plough. Were this 
Timber in greater Plenty amongus, we ſhould have 
far better Utenſils of all Sorts for our own Houſes; 

is Chairs, Stools, | Bedſteads, Tables, Wainſcot 
ſubject to the Worm, weak and unſightly: To; 
counterfeit which, ſome waſh over with a Decocti - 
on of the green Huſks of Walnuts, Sc. and, for 

all theſe Uſes, the Virginian and the Grenoble Wal- 
jut are pre “! | 5 $4Y 


* 


TTT 
Walnut-Trees,-at what Diftance planted. Where 


plenty, A Way of Increaſe. Uſes of Walntlt-wood, 
How coloured. Walnut- trees render moſt grace- 
ful Avenues to Country Dwellings, and do excel- 
lently near Hedge-rows ; but had need be planted 
at forty or fifty Feet Diſtance, for they affect to 
ſpread both their Roots and Branches. In Ger- 
many, there are Arbours of them for many Miles 
together, and brave Plantations have been made 
by Sir Richard Stidolph, upon the Downs, near 
Leatherhead in Surry: Alſo at Sir Robert Clayton's, 
at Morden, near Godſtone in Surry, who, as I have 
been told, has ſeventy Acres of Plantation, wheres. 
of great Part are Walnut-trees, which were chiefly 
pruned and managed by his own Hand ; his-Gar- 
den alſo has ſeveral Beds of young Walnut-trees, 

to ſupply Defe&s,; and he has made a moſt pleaſant 
Garden of a hilly Country. Alſo, about Carſe- 
Halton, there are many thouſand of theſe Trees, 
do celebrate the Induſtry of the Owners, and will 
. | 7 a * cer- 
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I doubt not they do: And how theſe Place 
2 * wy. Pl R i Some 
Queen, after None-ſuch, the Royal Palace by 2 
well, was built, made a Nurſery of it-tr 


miſe to take Care of them; and this J put do, 
to encourage the Charitable to do thouſand Pounds 
Worth of Good, with a Charge, that, to a Gentle. 
man, or Lady, is next to nothing. The Franc 
uſe the Wood of this Tree, for moſt domeſtic 
Affairs: It is of ſingular Account with the Joiner, 


for the beſt grain'd and coloured Wainſcot; with 


the Gun-ſmith, for Stocks; for Coach-Wheek 
excellent, and the Bodies of Coaches. They make 
_— and Bows of it in INN tens for Wait 
of Yew. The Drum-maker ules it for ! 
the Cabinet-maker for Inlaying, eſpecially the firm 
and cloſe Timber about the Roots, which is aditi- 
rable for flock'd and chambleted Works; ſome 
Wood eſpecially, ſuch as has come from Bologn,, 
and New-England, very blagk of Colour, and 6 
admirably ſtreak'd, as to repreſent natural Flowers, 
Landſkips, and other Fancies. To render this the 
better coloured, the Joiners put the Boards into 
an Oven, after a Batch of Bread is forth, or lay 
them in a warm Stable; and, when they work it, 
iſh it over with their own Oil very hot, which 
makes it look black and ſleek, and the older it i. 
the more eſtimable ; but then it ſhould not be put 
in Work *till thoroughly ſeaſon'd, becauſe it will 
ſhrink beyond Expectation. It is not good for 
Beams or Joints, becauſe of its Brittleneſs, though 
it has been obſerved, to give timely Notice of the 
— it breaks, © RSS 
The Uſe of Walnuts. The beſt. Timber. Graffing, 
its Advantage. To preſerve Walnuts good all tht 
Zear. The Fruit, Huſks and all, when _— 
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and gave them to any that would plant, and'pro- 
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poured on the Carpet of Walks, and Bowling- 
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and very young, are for Preſerves, for Food and 
Oil, of extraordinary Uſe with the Painter in 
Whites, and other delicate Colours; Alſo for 
Gold-Size and Varniſh 3 and with this they poliſh 
Walking-Staves, and other Works, ada To 
yrought in with For Food, they ” 
with it in ſome Places, and uſe i it to burn in Lamps 
the younger Timber is held to make the better co- 
lour'd Work (and fo the Oak) but the older, 
more firm and cloſe, is finer chambleted for Orna- 
ment; and the very Huſks and Leaves being ma- 
cerated in warm Water, and that Liquor 


Greens, does. infallit y kill the Worms, without 
endangering the Graſs: Not to mention the Dye, 
which is made of this Lixivium, to colour Wool, 

Hoods and Hair, as of old they uſed to do. The 
Water of the Huſks is ſovereign againſt all peſti- 
lential Diſeaſes, and of the Leaves, to mundify 
and heal inveterate Ulcers. That, which is pro- 
duced of the thick Shell, becomes beſt Timber; 
that of the thinner, better Fruit. Columella has 
ſundry excellent Rules how to aſcertain and acce- 
lerate the Growth of this Tree, and to improve its 
22 ; it is ug that, if this is graffed on the 
Aſh, it is certain they will thrive exceedingly, be- 
come handſome Trees, and, what is moſt eſtima- 
ble, bear its Fruit within four Years; all which 
is recommended to the further Induſtrious. The 

green Huſks dried, or the firſt peeping red Buds 


and Leaves, reduced to Powder, ſerve inſtead of 


Pepper, to condite Meats and Sauces. *Tis bet» 
ter to cudgel off the Fruit, when dripping ripe, 
than to gather, it by Hand ; and, that the Huſk 
may open, lay them in a dry Room, ſometimes 
turning them with a Broom, but without waſhing, 
tor Fear of Mouldineſs. Some-believe the Beating 


improves the Trees. Thoſe Nutz. that come not. 
R 2 eaſily 
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eaſily out of their Huſks, ſhould be laid to mellow, bor 
in Heaps, and the reſt expoſed to the Sun, att on a 
the Shells dry, elſe they will be apt to periſh the bett. 
| Kernel. Some preſerve them in their'own Leaves, they 
or a Cheſt of Walnut-tree-wopd 4; others in Sand; MW Salt, 
you will 33 them for a Semi- they 


eſpecially if you them for a 
nary, do this in OZober, and keep them moiſt, Knit 
that they may ſpear, and be ſet early in February. WM wiſe 
Thus, after two Years, they may be removed a It is 
Tard aſunder, cutting the Tap-root and fide MI is a 
Branches, but ſparing its Head; and, being two Nut 
Vards high, bud, or remove them immediately, Shel 
Old Nuts are not wholſome till macerated in vam Wl at I 
and almoſt boiling Water; but if you lay them in MW prin 
a leaden Pot, and bury them in the Earth, free reck 
from Vermin, they will keep marvellouſty plump BW But 
the whole Year about, and may eaſily be blanched, Frui 
How many Walnuts will make a Gallon of Oi. diſti 
The Ill of the Leaves. The Uſe of the green Hus it is 
and Leaves; alſo of the Oil and Kernel. A Vomit, Thi. 
Young Nuts, their Uſe. Walnut Water. Preſerved it is 
and candied Nuts. As for the Oil, one Buſhel of Infu 
Nuts will yield fifteen Pounds of peeled and clear Mee 
Kernels, and that, half as much Oil ; which, the or c: 


ſooner it is drawn, is the more in Quantity, tho ſimp 
the drier the Nut, the better in Quality: The Lees, fron 
or Murk of the Preſſing, is excellent to fatten T 
Hogs with. After the Nuts are beaten down, is a 


the Leaves ſhould be ſweep'd into Heaps, and car- grov 
ried away, becauſe their extreme Bitterrieſs impairs | 
the Ground, and prejudices the Trees. The green 
Huſks, boiled, make a good Colour to dye dark 
Yellow, without any Mixture; and the Diſtillati- 
on of its Leaves, with Honey and Urine, makes 
Hair ſpring on bald Pates : For a Pain in the 
Side, a Pint of the freſh Oil of this Nut gives im- 
mediate Eaſe; and alſo, the Juice of the out- 
ward Rind of the Nut makes an excellent * 
1 . W 
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gots, and ſold only for twelve Pounds, For it had 


Salt, having firſt cut them out of the Shell, before 
they are hardened, with a ſhort, -- broad, bras 
Knife, becauſe Iron ruſts, and theſe they call Cer- 


woiſe, from the Manner of Scooping them out. 


It is faid, that one Dram of the inner Bark, dried, 
is a ſtrong Vomit for a luſty Man. The young 


Nuts, before they ſhell, or at leaſt, before the 


Shell grows hard, are ſold in the Phylic Markets 
at London abundantly z; the Juice of which is a 


principal Ingredient in Treacle-water, for it is 


reckoned a great Alexipharmic, and what not: 


But truly, whether from this crude and unripe 
Fruit will ariſe any Thing better than fair Water 


diſtilled, I make ſome Scruple; notwithſtanding, 


it is to be digeſted two Days, with ſeveral other 


Things, which, I do not ſay, will not help it, but 
it is beſt to try by itſelf: But, without Doubt, an 


Infuſion, or Decoction of them, will make a better | 


Medicine; wherefore the green ones, preſerved, 
or candied with Sugar, mult be far better than the 


ſimple Water, altho* the Taking the Bitterneſs 


from it prejudices it alſo for a Medicine. 


To keep Rooks off from eating them, The Rook 
is a great Enemy to the Walnut, for, when they 


grow towards a Ripeneſs, they will carry them off 


in great Numbers : But, to prevent their Rapine, 


burn Straw now and then under their TP and 


they won't come nigh them. 
A Walnut-tree cut down too ſoon. At Baie 
in Sarry, in the Year 1738, I was told, there for- 


merly grew a Walnut near Effingham, whoſe Bo- 


dy was but eight Feet high, and yet had thirteen 
Loads of Timber in it, and ſeven Loads of Fag- 


la 
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for a ſore” Throat”: The Kernel, being rubbed u 
on 2 Crack or Chink of a leaking Veſſel, ſtops it 
better than Clay, Pitch, or Wax. In France 
they eat them blanch'd and freſh with Wine and 
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Ged. But this Tree was feld tag ſoon, Ir 
Accident, occaſioned by the Sight of a Hale 
of its Arms, which made the Owner: beter th the 
whole Tree was decaying, According 

felPd it, and then hc 33 Miſtake 3 r ths 
Hole was made by a Wood-pecker, that after. 
wards built her Neſt in it, as it will in Oaks, and 
| ſeveral other Trees. Now. the 


Way to knoy, 
when a Walnut-tree-is fit to fell, is, to bore a Hol 
near its Root, and, if i it appears a curl'd blackim 
Wood, it is then at its Criſis. and full Maturity 

The Owner planted Apple-trees in its Room o 
Hazel Mould, which lay about two Feet deep o- 
ver a chalky Bottom. A Walnut-tree has a. 
and Sap, which, contrary. to the Beech, is always 
NKock'd up by its Roots, and is generally ſawed 


into two Inch Planks, for the Cabinet, Chair- 


maker, and other Tradeſmen's Uſes. In "America, 
the Walnut-tree is called Black Walnut; a Name 
given it, as is ſuppoſed, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
ſeveral Hiccories, which are all Trees of the Wal- 

nut Kind, and bear Nuts, as this does ; of which 
there be three Sorts. The white Hiccory hasa 
Wood that, after it is cut down, will be — in 
three Years, if expoſed to the Weather, like the 
Beech of this Country. Its Nuts are very hard and 
ſweet, and therefore preſently fat thoſe Hogs that 
can crack them, being, in Taſte, like an Almond; 
which tempts the Indians to tore them up, dry 
them, and ſerve them to their Friends in Powder, 
as a Repaſt, or Sweet- meat; for this Kernel will 
diſolve in the Mouth, but the Shell muſt be ſpit 
out. This alſo they put in their Soups, and 
make a fine Veniſon-broth of it, while the he Shell 
part (being firſt beaten together) ſinks to the Bot- 
tom. The ſecond is Hiccory, a very hard, 2 


and durable Wood for Walking Peſtles of 
Mortar, 
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Mortars, and other Things. The third is called 
the Flying Bark. Hiccory, from its brittle fealy 
Bark, and bears a Nut with a bitter Kernel and 
oft Shell, like. a French Walnut, that grows here: 
This Tree flouriſhes in good Land to a prodigi- 
ous Bigneſs; and, with. its hard Wood, the 

make oc Cheſts of Drawers, &c. that will 
never ſuffer the Worm to breed in it : Its Nuts 
have a thick Shell, as all the American Nuts have, 
and an oily Kernel, that will be leſs fo, if kept a 
While. When this Nut has its yellow outſide 
Huſk on, it looks and ſmells like a Lemon, The 
Wood of our Engliſh Walnut-tree, when dry, is 
a light, tough Sort, and, like the Elm, is ſo knit 
in its Grain, that it will not ſplit, nor crack, hike 
moſt other Wood, when the Piercer is, or is not 
uſed, and Nails drove into it; and, although 
Walnut-tree'is of ſuch a light Nature, yet it is of 
long Duration, both in, and out of the Ground. 
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Of the BLACK CHERRY-TREE, &c. 


HE Nature and Extellency sf the Black and 
1 other Cherries, Hiſtory tells us, that it was 
ſa hundred and eighty Years after the Foundation 
of Rome, ere Italy had taſted a Cherry of their 
own; which, being then brought thither out of 
Pontus, did, after an hundred and twenty Years, 
travel to Great-Britain, and there propagate chiefly 
in the Counties of Kent and - Hertford; the Red 
Sort in the former, and the Black Sort in the lat- 
ter: Since which, they have of late increaſed, and 
got into Northamptonſhire, Worceſterſhire, Yorkſhire, 
and Devonſhire, &c. In Devonſhire, they have a fine 
improved Cherry, which, when ripe, is of a Co- 
| . Jour 
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| lour between Black and Red, ſomewhat. like the 


black Orleans. In Yorkſhire, they 


4 


roout by 


. , 
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may ſay) planted there, by Means of my Sending 


the ſeveral Sorts thither, to an- ingenious 
Gentleman and 8 of Improyement in 
Huſbandry, The wild Black Cherry-tree grows 
near as large, with üs in Hertfordſhire,..on loamy 
Ground, as any other Tree, and that in few. Year, 
for, at Sixty, when this Tree is commonly at it 
full Maturity of Growth, the Body of one in my 


own Ground has been ſo big, that I could not 


graſp it with both my Arms 3 and, - generally, 
theſe grow ſo high, that few will venture to gather 
all their Cherries, becauſe of the many terrible Ac- 
cidents, that have happened to their Gatherers, by 
Bruiſes and broken Bones; for there is hardly a 
Year. paſſes, but few or more haye ſuffered 
this Way: However, for the Sake of "the 
many: tranſcendent Qualities of this Tree, it,de-. 
ſerves our ſpecial Regard, and to be planted in obr 
beſt Ground, as its Wood is ſo valuable, as to 
counterfeit Mahogony ſo nearly, that. it is often 
ſold, in Tables and other Shapes, for the ſame; 


and therefore, when a Cherry-tree bf the Black 


Sort is ſufficiently hearted, the Country Carpenter 

or Joiner will give nine, ten, or twelve Pence a 
Foot for it. And if it ſtands in good Soil, where 
Cattle come to ſhelter themſelves, under its ſpread- 
ing Boughs, from the too violent Heat of the Sun, 
it commonly grows to a great Bulk in a little 
Time, by the Aid of their Dung and Stale. - 
n . 4 v6 
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roaut by ſome called the Crown Cherry ; by other, 
Belcher's Black, as in Say 3, but, In Kent, they 
name it the Hertfo/dſbire Black, 48 1 heard @ Fei. 
low cry them in Cbatbam Town, in the Year 
the fine improved Cherries mentioned in my firſt 
Part, {at Page 68.) which were firſt (1 ee! 
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Of the. BLACK CHERRY-TREE. 129 
above all, this mioſt ſerviceable Black Cherry-tree . 
ought to be planted. for the Sake of its falubrious 
Liquor, which it yields in great Quantities, if the 
Cherry is of the biggeſt wild Sort, or better, if it 
is the Kerroon; for on this depends a great deal, 
becauſe, when the Cherry is mall there is little 
elſe but Stone, and a bitter Skin, that renders it 
unfit to make Wine. Now Qt is for this Purpoſe, 
that I would chiefly encourage the Propagation of 
this Tree; and of this I have Reaſon to be more 
tan ordinarily. intenſe, fince 1, have drank. this. 
Liquor in admirable Perfection, at a Gentlemanꝰs 
Table in London, who formerly had been a Pupil 
to the celebrated Dr. Deſaguliers, and who. 
had ſo dextrouſly prepared it, that he commonly 
made it a Queſtion to any new Viſitor, Whether 

he could tell what Sort of Wine it was? And the 
Anſwer was as often, They thought it ſome very 


good Sort of foreign Wine, But this was not all; 


for it is of ſuch a high cordial and wholeſome Na- 
ture, that it may be juſtly called a Medicated 
Wine, at the ſame Time it is enjoyed as a pleaſant 
drinkable Sort, either at Meals, or afterwards by 
Way of Regale. I am very ſenſible of the com- 
mon Uſe of the Black Cherry in Brandy, ſtale 
Beer, Syrup, and Niſtillation; but, if its excellent 
Service was truly known, in the Wine that may be 
made of it, J am certain, the Black Cherry would 
be highly eſteemed, and much more made Uſe of, 
becauſe its Liquor may be ſo managed, as to. be 


| little inferior to Port, nay, I believe I may venture 


to ſay, Tent : And fo charming a dulco-aromatic 
Acid was this Juice improved to, that the ſame 
Gentleman often took a Pleaſure in impoſing it on 
a Stranger for Port- wine, till at laſt he ludicrouſſy 
diſcloſed the Secret. But what could I fay in 
Praiſe of the Red May, Duke, and Black Kerroon 
Cherries, which, amongſt the numerous Canlogue 
5 : "0 0 


þ 


} 


ls Sorts of 7 1 think the {Is ofa; 


for their delicate luſcious Juice, and n of 
wholeſome pleaſant Fleſh 3 1 feſt nth < 


of 122 on bal ene teal Tree * han tte frond 


— 
ene 
b! how rich 
a Fruit is this Black Ketroon — eaten in 4 


it rages * in "Noh Sniuer; 2 


Morning aſting, off the Tree; Which, for u 
npble, pleaſant Taſte, and laxative, antiſcotbutic 
IB 1 is moſt delicious. In America, it is fil, 

Cherries of the Woods grow to great Pets: 
There are two Sorts ; one, Which is rarely found, 
grows ſomething like the Cornel-berry, but the 
common Cherry grows tal, and in Bunches, like 


Eil. ſb Currants, but much bigger; they taſte | 


bicteriſh ſweet, and are as valuable, a8 our 
ſmall black Cherries; for making Cherry-biat- 
4x, which will be of 4 crimſon cee bays an 
Stent Bearers. 
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Of the CEDAR-TR EE, 


HIS Tree is a coniferous Senn of the 
bigger Sort, large and tall, and bearing great 
rom Cones of ſmooth Scales, ſtanding upwards, 
the Leaves being ſmall, narrow, and thick ſet to- 
_ gether. This Tree, the learned John Evelyn, Eiq. 
ſays, grows in all Extreams: In the moiſt Barba- 
dos, the hot Bermudas, the cold New- England, and 
even where the Snow lies almoſt half the Year; 
tor ſo it does on Mount Libanus, from _ 
=P - : h I; 
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OF EBDAR-TREE. izr 
Mr. Evehm received Seed from thoſe. few remain- 
ing Trees; Why [then /hoy1d--1t) not thrive? in 
Ola di? The Renſon, as he believes ds, for 
want of Induſtry to propagate it. It grows in the 
Bogs of Amorita, and che Mountains of 4/4 it 
ſeems there is no Place ungatural c it? He has fre- 
auently raiſed it of che Seeds, which he ſet like the 
Bay-berries i and might have gf the belt; Kind 
in the World: from the Sunumer Hands, though 
now. almòſt echauſted there alſo, and ſo the moſt 
incomparable of chat ſaered Wood like to be quite 
deſtroyed hy our Negligence, which is, by Nature, 
almoſt eternal: But what we have from Banbadus 
and Jamaica, nis a ſpurious Sort, and of ſo parous 
2 Nature, as that Wine will ſoak through it 3 yet 
that they ſo calb in New: England, is a lofty Grower, 
which being ſawn into Planks, makes excellent and 
everlaſting Flooring 3 they ſhingle their Hquſes 
with it} and uſe it in all their Edifices. It is 00 
be wiſh'd there were more here, both to plant and 
work Out. It. is the Oxycedrus of Lycia, which 
the Architect Vitruvius deſeribes, to have its 
Leaves reſembling (Cypreſs ; the right Phæniciam 
Cedar has them liker the Juniper, and it bears a 
Cone not ſo pointed, and diſtinct in Scales, as he 
has ſee them from Lilunus itſelf. Tis recorded. 
that, in the Tample of Apollo at Utica, there was 
Timber of near 2000 Ye ars old. Beſides Which, tis 
aid, that, in Saguntum in Spain, there was a Beam, 
in a certain Oratory, conſeorated to Diana, which 
had been brought. from ant, 200. Lears beforę 
the Deſtruction of Troy: The Statue of that God- 
deſs, in the famous Epbeſian Temple, was af the 
Material alſo. J as was moſt of che Timber-Wer 
in all their ſacred Edifices. 7 Mr. Evelyn. wiſh'd, 
that Cedar might be brought into more COMMON = 
Uſe, eſpecially for Vanegring andi-Moulding.: 
Since, belides nbi B werken Pnefs of che Wood not 
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obnoxious to Worms, and which would Allo Bet 


is 2 

Means to Petre Cloth, and other Ware, from Ba 

Moths and Corruption, it would likewiſe be" W. 

Cure to reform the Malignity and C of i 

of the Air, and make London, as if it ſtood amog WM Sm 


Arabia, or the Page 


© - the Spiced of the happy 


of Mount Libanus. And to my Knowledge there MW ma 

are ſeveral Nan, at this: Time wainſcotted with W wo 

Cedar, 1741. , Particularly, [that up one Pair of its 

Stairs, in the Hrſt Houſe on the right Hand, Fre 

ing into Crane. Court in Fleopſtroet. But this Wood WM. for 

1 is of ſo dry a Nature, that it will not endust W . Pl 
4 | fiſbened with: Nails, from*{whictr-ic for 
[ | ſtrinks, therefore Pins of the ſame are better, 2 w 
reported, that Seſaſtris (that ancient King HR. BW Re! 

Spe) built a Ship With it of 280 Cubits, all gi. and 

ed within and without, The Shittim, mentijotadin Boc 

Holy Writ, is beheved to Have cbeen a Kind of Wl and 

-Cellak, of which the more precious. Utenſils wer Wl it, i 

formed; fo that, when they ſaid, Cedro dignay the 5 : 

ai 


Meaning was, worthy of Eternity... . ThecAlmg 
'Frees mentioned, 2 Chron. ii. 8. to grow in L Th 
banon, Mr. Evelyn thinks were Cedar; and, 28 the 
he ſays, the Chaldee Paraphraſe tranſlates it Cc the: 
dar: Juniper is alſo reckon'd a Sort of Cedar. 
The Maſt of Demetrius Galeaſs conſiſted but of 
one Cedar, and one of the Float, that wafted Cal. 
gula's Obeliſks out of Egypt, was four Fathoms 
Circumference. Tis writ alſo of a Cedar grow- 2 
ing in the Iſland of Cyprus, which! was 130 Feet ü 
Jong, and eighteen in Diameter. There is a Jew 
Tradition, cited by the learned Bocbart, that 
Mab planted the Trees (he ſuppoſes Cedars) of 
which he afterwards built the Ark. It is excel- 
lent for Poſts and Pillars, becauſe of its direct 
Growth. Mr. Evehn laments the e of 4 
veral Woods of this Tree. 112 
Cedar continued. The red Cedar in Aneric 
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Of #& CHE;S NUT T-R:E E:133 
is an Ever: green, that on the Salts grows on ſandy 
Banks, ard that in Freſhes is found on Swamps. 


Wainſcot Tables, and many other Things, are made 


of this Wood, and much valued, for its delicious 
Smell. It is of long Duration, and for this Reaſon, 


they uſe it f. or Poſts i mund about Houſes, and for 
making Sloops, and Boats, becauſe: the Worin 
won't meddle with it for many: Tears, and begauſe 
its light Wood cauſes; them to- be F good Sai 
From hence q el e por 
for here it has been ſo plenty that they have fenced 


ted, 


Plantations. in with it, and now uſe it, generally 
for Coffins, to bury their Dęad in. Here is alſo 


a white: Cedar, much like the other, in all:arher 
Reſpects, that grows very: ſtraight and eaſily rives, 


and Iplits 3 with which they make Maſts, Yards, 


Booms, and Bokſprits, for this Wood is very tough, 


and fo light, that though they make Shingles with 
it, for covering their Houſes, yet it is of no Strain 


to the Robf, and never, ots. It makes. good 


Pails, Caſks, and other Utenſils, free from Leakage. 
The Bark of the red Cedar is employed to make 


the Indians Cabbins, and will firmly reſiſt all Wea- 
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— 28 that ſold to a Woman, who kept à Still in 


ens Month being paſt, plunge them in Water, te- 
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[Houghton hiatinihe Year b e W. N 
nn twenty Buſhels of theſe Ni 
ee. Time, he knew a Mer. 


. Leaden- —— Ship Load for 400 Pounds; 
:and he was honeſty for them by Ber, ang 
» on, * tf —. Jene her: And he further 
Jays; kr be doubts not, but there come eat 
more; foro what are them among ſo mam 
.Ch Eaters in *ZEngland ? Pliny rechons m 
Kinds of Cheſnuts about Tarentum and Napiy,; 
but we commend choſe of Portugal and Bayon, 
<hufing the largeſt, brown, and moſt” 
Fruit, ſuch as Pliny calls Cortive 4 but the har 
ones to raiſe for Timber. They are produced'beſt 
by Sowing ; previous to which, let the Nuts de 
firft-fpread to ſweat, then cover them in Sund: 


che Swimmers; being dried for thirty Da; 
3 ſand: them a ain, and to the Water - ordei, 
as before. Being thus treated, till the Beginning 
of Spring, or in . ſet them like Dain 
and, as ſome, drench*d: for a Night, * 


new Milk. 


. How to ſow Cheſnuts. From whence Cheſnuts came, 
and their Progreſs. Their quick Growth when wel 
managed. Tranſplanting. When the Cheſnut i 
ſet, it ſhould be pur into a Hole with the Point 

upmoſt, as Tulips; one in a Hole will do, if tied 


as before, nor will any of them fail, unless by 


ſome Accident: But, being come up, they thnve 
beſt unremoved, making a great Stand, tor gt 
leaſt two.Years, upon every Tranſplanting: 
if you muſt needs alter their Station, do 7 nhou 


November, and that into a light friable Ground, 


or moiſt Gravel 3 ; though they will grow in. Clay, 
Sand, and all mixed Soils, —_ expolediandibleak 
Places, and the pendent Declivities of — the 

orth 3 
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North, in dry airy Places, and ſometimes near” 
Marſhes and Waters: But they affect no other 
compoſt, ſave what their on Leaves afford them, 
1nd are more patient of Cold than Heat. And, 


4 for Sowing in the Nurſery, treat them as yow are 


uught in the Walnut. If they are ſet in Au- 
umn, or Winter, inter them within their Hufks, 
chich, being every way armed, are a good Protec- 
don againſt che Mouſe, and a probidentia In. 
egument. Cæſar tranſported them from Sardis 
firſt into Italy, whence they were propagated into 
France, and thence among us: An Encouragement. 
to make ſuch Experiments out of foreign Coun- 


tries. Some ſow them confuſedly in the Thoroughs* 
or Furrows like the Acorn, and govern them as 
the Oak; but then ſhould the Ground be broken 


up betwixt November and February ; and, when 
they ſpring, be cleanſed” at two Feet aſunder, af. 
ter two Years' Growth. Likewiſe may Coppices' 
of Cheſnuts be' wonderfully increaſed and thickened, ' 


by laying the tender and young Branches; bur 
ſuch as ſpring from the Nuts and Marrons are beſt 


of all, and will thrive exceedingly, if (being let 
ſtand without Removing) the Ground be ftirred, 
and looſened about their Roots, for two or three of 


the firſt Years, and the ſuperfluous Wood trim- 
med away; and indeed, for good Trees, they 


ſhould be ſtript up after the firſt Year's Removal: 
They alſo ſhoot into gallant Poles from a felled 
stem. Thus will you have a Coppice, ready for 
Felling, within eight Tears; which (beſides ma- 
ny other Uſes) will yield you incomparable Poles 
for any Work of the Garden, Vineyard, or Hop- 


yard, *till the next Cutting; and if the Tree like 
the Ground, it will, in ten or twelve Years, grow 
to a Kind of Timber, and bear plentiful Fruit. 
There were ſome Cheſnut-trees 23 as big 

ff at five or fu 


Feet 


s one's Arm, their Heads cut 


236.07 the RUN . 
Feet high; but they came on at Leiſarer; Thi 
Plantations for Avenues, you may ſet . voy 
thirty to ten Feet Diſtance 3 though they wil 
grow much nearer, and ſhoot into Poles, if (be- 
ing tender) you cultivate them like the Af the 
Nature of whaſe Shade it reſembles, ſince nothing 
the young Chen tees ould der e auogeitn 
the youn einut- trees not or 
— *. 3 any Edge - tool for the firſt three or 
four Vears, but rather cropp'd or. broken. off; 
which is left to Experiments. 
. Graffing and Inoculating the Horſe. ebefunt.. 1 
Character and Place from whence brought. The Ie 
of. Cheſuut-tree.. A great "Foreſt near London, and 
| 177 it was. - Cheſhunt. 'The fartber Ns of 
heſnyt-trees, Water gt their Roots Hoill them, 
Fro wiſh'd we did more univerſally-propagate-the 
rſe-cheſnut, which, being eaſily increaſe from 
Layers, grows into a 'goodly Standard, and bein 
a moſt glorious Flower, even in our cold Coun- 
try; and Fruit too, as may be ſcen at Sir-Willjn 
 Afhurſts, at. Highgate, and ſeveral other Places; 
but eſpecially, at the Biſhop of London's, at Fulham 
This is much; uſed for Avenues, in France, and 
now in En gland too: There are a great many 
young ones at Chelſea- College. It was firſt brought 
from Conſtantinople. to Vienna, thence into ah, 
and ſo to France; bat to us from the Levant, and 
flouriſhes ſo well, and grows ſo goodly a Tree in 
competent Time, that from this alone we might 
have ample Encouragement to denizon other 
Strangers among us. There is a very fine one in 
the Peſt-houſe, Garden near Old. ſtreet, and ano- 
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ther not far from the Ice-houſe under the Shadow 
of the Obſervatory in Greenwich Park. But this 
Tree, in my Opinion, is put to as good Uſe as: 
any at Afbridge Park in Bucks, where they ſtand in 
Feet * 

ex, 


a fine ornamental Manner at about 
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der, as Poſts for faſtening Rails and Palls to, as 2 


. to this Park; and at the ſame Time 
faſt into hig h large Bodies and 70287 
"Erviceable 05 for feeding Deer and 
Swine in Wantities; and which may be Are 
ſtill mucl perf erviceable if the Nuts are ſoak 


in Water, as 1 have directed in my firſt· Fart; es 


by this Means, 
bly ſweet to the 


houſands may be made af 
attle in a little Time, an fon 


ur any Charge, that dere were .naturally 


8 


bitter, and would not anſwer the Pu rpoſe of Fat 
ting near ſo well. The ſweet or Portugal Cher: 
nut-tree is (next the Oak) one of the moſt ſou 
after by the Carpenter and Joiner: It hath 

metly built a good Part of our ancient Houſes at 


London, and therefore it was thought to grow in 


fome Woods near the Town: For in the Deſcriz 
tion of London, written by Fitz-Williams in 
Reign of Henry II. he ſpeaks of a very noble 
and large Foreſt, winch grew on the Boreal Part 
of it : A very coodly Thing, it ſeems, and as well 
ſtored with all Sorts of Veniſon ! Perhaps Ep- 
ping, or, as formerly called, Valibam Foreſt, or ra- 
ther Eufield- Chace, may be a Part of this F oreſt, 
2 alſo Northgw and Cheſhunt Commons, with 
Theobalds Park ; for in that Park I have ſeen ſome 
Cheſnut-trees, and near Cheſhunt-Houſe, built by 
Cardinal Wolſey, in the fame Pariſh with Tee- 
balds, a very great and high Sweet Cheſnut-free z 
and the Four Swans Inn at Waltham Croſs, in the 
fame Pariſh, was moſt of it built with Cheſnut, 
and, for aught I know, .moſt of the old Houſes 
thereabout and ſome think the Pariſh took its 
Name from theſe Trees. This Sweet Cheſnut 
affords the beſt Stakes and Poles for Paliſadoes, 


Pediments for Vine-props, and Hoops, alſo for 


Mill-timber and Water-works, and when it may 


lie buried; bur, if Water touch the Roots of the 


T growing 
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goving Trees, it ſpoils both Fruit 
Theſe T | 
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n 94 75 . 

4 Nele I Trees are 10 prevalent againit _ that 
where they ſtand, they defend. other Plag 5 
From Injuries of the ſevereſt Froſts ; and, being 
Planted in Hedge-rows, or far Avenues for Coun. 
De further Uſe of fweet Cheſnut-irees. The Caal, 
The Fruit. 25170 Food, How to preſerve then. 
Their Leaves. The Uſe of Cheſts in Phyſic. Be: 
ſides the Uſes of the Cheſnut-rree before: meꝑtion- 
ed, the Timber does well for Columns, Tables, 
Cheſts, Chairs, Stools, and Bedſteads ; for Tubs 
and Wine-caſks, which it preſerves with the leaf 
Eo of Vie | Wood 7 any whatſoever : I 
| the Timber be dipp'd in {ealding Oil, and mel 
her bpm cx nk I. 
wiſe (contrary to the Oak) it will make a fur 


?tis aid, before they break (by Reaſon of a Brittle- 
neſs) they will give Warning by crackling. For 
merly they made conſultatory Staves of this Tree; 
and the variegated Rods, which Jacob peeled to 
lay in the Troughs, and impreſs a Fancy in his 
Father- in- law's conceiving Ewes, were of this Ma: 
terial. The Coals are excellent for the Smith, be- 
ing ſoon kindled, and as ſoon extinguiſnhed; but 
the Aſhes will ſtain the Linnen, if a Lee be made 
of them, and is waſhed therein. As for the Fruit, 
ꝛtis better to beat it from the Tree, ſome little 
Time before they àre ready to fall of themſelves: 
Thus they will the better keep; otherwiſe you 
muſt ſmoak-dry them. They are highly commend- 
ea for Food, and preferred to Cole and Bacon, 
| yea, Beans allo, inſtead of which, they boil them, in 


Ttaly, with their Bacon; and, in Virgil's Time, 
they ate them with Milk and Cheeſe. The beſt 
Tables, in France and 1taly, make them a Service, 
eating them with Salt and Wine, or. in Juice of 


Shew outwardly, when it is all rotten within; but, 
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Lemons and Supar, being firſt roaſted in Embers 4 
— doubtleſs, we 1 eir Uſe, be- 


igh te thei be- 
a Food ſo cheap and l la 55 _ In Tah, they 
1 bol them in Wine, and then ſmoak them a 
little ; theſe- they call Geeſe ; thoſe of Piedmont 
add Fennel, Einnamon, and Nutmeg to their 
Wine; but firſt they peel them. Others mace- 
rate thein in Rolobante,. and ſprinkle them with 
 vith grated Parmegiano, and fo fry them in freſh” 
Butter 3 a Delicate! How we here uſe them in 
ſtewed Meats and Beatil Pyes, our French Cooks 
teach us; and this is, in Truth; the very beſt 
Uſe of their Fruit; and very. commendable ; for 
it is found, that the. Eating of them raw, or in 
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it ſo. The beſt Way to prelerte them 2. to ken 
them in earthen Veſ te In” a cold Place z ſome oy > 
them in a Smoak-loft ; others, in dry Barley- 
ſtraw ; others, in Sand, &c. The Leaves of the 
ſweet Cheſnut:tree make very wholeſome Mat- 
treſſes to lie on, and they are good Litter for 
Cattle ; for thoſe leafy Bede, or the crackling 
Noiſe they make, when one turns upon them, the 
French call them — Lis du Parliament. — Laſtly, 
The Flower of Cheſnuts, made into an Electuary, 
vith Honey, is an approved Remedy againſt the 
Spitting of Blood; and the Cough z, and a. Decoc- 
ton of the Rind of the Tree ire Hair of a 
golden Colour, eſteemed a Beauty in ſome Couri- | 
tries. In London, we boil them, till they be ſome- 
what ſoft, which will make the Shells come off 
eaſily, and then we eat them warm, or cold, and 
they are plentkae” enough ; and ſurely, if, — 
S 5 3 
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prepared they were eaten w os Butter and Vine» 
= and Pepper, as we eat F pe: e | 
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2 og Fr av 
hour and Hedge" of jt fred, or 
berry- bearing, 


Tree or 'Shiub, whoſe Leaves are 
intire, of ſmooth. Edges, ſmall 3 8 ſlender, and 
V'œTſ!! Scep, pros 
blue Berries. Mr. Evehn ſays, there am 

Ties Sorts, Male, Female, 44 Dwarf; whereof 
one is much taller, and much fitter for Improve: 
ment. The Wood is yellow, and, being cut in 
March, ſweet as Ccdas whereof it is accounted a 
ſpurious Kind 3, all W them difficult to remgve 
with Succeſs; nor will they proſper, if much 
ſhaded, or over dripped. He has. raiſed Abun: 
dance of them from their Seeds (neither waterit 
nor dunging the Soil) Which, i in two Months, wi 
r and, being governed like the Cypreſs, apt 
or all the Employments of that we. 1 
To make it grow tall, prune and cleanſe it to the 
very Stem. The Male is beſt. The diſcreet 
Looſening the Earth about its Roots makes it ſud- 
denly 1 aph into a Buſh, fit for a thouſand pretty 
Uſes : For coming to be much unlike that which 
grows wild, that is ſubject to the Treading and 
Cropping of Cattle, Sc. It may be formed into 
moſt beautiful and ſerviceable Hedges. There was 
an Arbour formed of this, that three Perſons 
might fit in: It was ſeven Feet ſquare, and eleven 
high, and would certainly haye been of a, much 


| greater 
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greater Attitude, and farther Spreading, were it 
not continually kept ſhorn: But what is 9 
ſiderable, is the lade Time ſince it was planted, 
being then hardly ten Tears; and then it was 
brought, out of the Common; a ſlender Buſh, 
of about two Feet high. Mr. Evehn mingled 
them with Cypreſs, and they would perfectly be- 
come their Stations, where they might enjoy the 
Sun, and may very properly be ſet, where Cypreſs 
does not fo. well thrive, namely, in fuch: Gardens 
and Courts, as are open to the Eddy Winds, 
which, indeed, a little diſcolour our Junipers, 
when they blow Eaſterly towards the Spring; but 
they conſtantly recover again; and, beſides; the 
Shrub- is tonſile, that is to ſay, it may be ſhorn 
into any Form. The Berries afford (beſides a tole- 
rable Pepper) one of the moſt univerſal Remedies 
in the World: The Berry, being ſwallulsed only, 
inſtantly appeaſeth the Wind- cholic; and, in De- 
coction, is moſt ſovereign againſt an inveterate 
Cough ; they are of rare Effect, being ſteeped in 
Beer. The Water is a Specific again Gravel 
and Stone; but all is comprehended in the Virtue 
of its Electuary, which he often made for the Poor 


againſt the Stone, Rheum; Phthiſic, Dropſy, 


Jaundice, and inward Impoſthumes; nay, Pally, 
Gout, and Plague itſelf, taken like Venice-treacle. 


Of the extracted Oil, with that of Nuts, is made 


an excellent good Varniſh for Pictures, for Wood 
work, and to preſerve poliſhed Iron from the Ruſt, 
The Gum is good to rub on Parchment, or Paper, 
to make it bear Ink; and the Coals, which: are 
made of the Wood, endure the lgngeſt of any. If 
it arrive to full Growth, it is Timber for many 
curious Works, for Tuben Cheſts, ſmall Carv- 


ings, and Images; Spoons, wholeſome to the 


Mouth ; Spits to roaft Meat on, to which it gives 
à rare Taſte; 3 but it ſhould be of eld and dry 
| Wood; 
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Wood; al it has been recorded, in's Book) thai 
| eee 

— + render yery 
within e well as the duſty B 
; bh ng-time' without. When Women chide their 


for a 
. they give them a Juniper 


wholeſome Perfume 


Lecture; 


| Jam informed; is a Compariſon taken 
mg the: long Laſting of the Live-coals of that 


Wood, not from its ſweet Smell: But Compgri- 
ſons run not upon All- four. The Pſalmiſt, Pſain 
exx. Ver, 3. and 4. adviſes: to give unto the Kl 
Fongue /barp Arrows of the Mighty, and Coal of 
Juniper. There are many Junipe r-buſhes, that 


grow (almoſt like our Furzes) on St. Leona 


Common, about ſix Miles from Gaddeſden, that 
yearly yigld great Quantities of Berries, and be; 
come a M ſiderable Profit to the Poor, who have 
a Right to gather them. It is this ever-green 
Buſh, that produces three Sorts of Berries on it 


at one and the ſame Time; one Sort of a Year's | 


Age, another of two, and another of three „ and 
it is thoſe of three Years old, that they g 
when ripe, about „ and generally fell them 
on the Spot, for Two-pence Half. penny, Three: 
| pence, or Three- pence Half-penny per Pound; 
for theſe vary, chiefly, on Account of hard froſty 
Winters, which ſometimes much — har 
as ĩt e menh in 1739- . 
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"Of the HASEL, . comme 8 ALS 


NUT-TREE, and FILL-BEARD: | 


r H ASE L, how beſt raiſed, and wide "Hog 
Planting and Graffng. I bat Soil is teſt. Good 


for 


arge enough for Rafters andiBeams; 
Bloſſoms in 
long While together; it is com- 
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Coppices., Ertat Nuts at certain Places: "The 
140 is beſt raiſed from Nuts (although they may 
alſo ariſe by Suckers and Layers) which ſow, like 
Maſte, in a pretty deep Furrow, toward the End 
of February; or treat them, as inſtructed in the 
Walnut: Light Ground may immediately be ſown, 
and harrowed in very accurately; but, if Clay, 
low it earlier, and let it be ſufficiently mellowed - 
y the Froſts; and then, the third Year, cut your 

Trees near to the Ground with a ſharp Bill: But, 
for a Grove for Pleaſure, plant them in Foſſes at 
2 Yard's Diſtance, and cut them within half a 
Tard of the Earth, dreſſing them for three or four 
Springs and Autumns, by only looſening the Mould 
a little about their Roots. Others ſet the Nuts by 
Hand at, a Foot Diſtance, to be tranſplanted the 
third Year at a Yard aſunder. Do this, when 
Winter 1s far- advanced, becauſe they are exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to the Froſts, nor will they ſprout 
'till the Spring; beſides, Vermin greatly devour . 
them: Preſerve them, therefore, moiſt, - not 
mouldy, by laying them in their own dry Leaves, 
or in Sand, ?till January; from whence they thrive 
yery well, the Shoots being like ſmall Wands. and 
Switches, or ſomewhat bigger; and ſuch as have 
drawn divers hairy Twigs, which are by no Means 
to be diſhranched, no more than their Roots, un- 

| leſs by a very ſparing and diſcreet Hand. Thus 
your Coppice of Haſels, being planted about Au- 
tumn, may be cut within three or four Inches of 
the Ground the Spring following, which the new 
Cion will ſuddenly repair, in Cluſters and Tufts of 
of fair Poles twenty, and ſometimes thirty, Feet 
long. Bat Mr. Evelyn would ſpare them two or 
three Years, when they have ſtrong Hold, and 
may be cut cloſe to the Earth, the improſperous 
and feeble ones eſpecially, Thus are Fill-beards 
to be treated, and both of them improved much 
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ages but 50 * Se 3 a d. 
25 may be, qc, br and Almonds may i 
ed by more elegant Reperiments. — th 
lace, they, above all, affect cold, 2 &, | 
and fandy Grounds ; alſo Mountains; and 
rocky Soils produce them; but mere pler h 
if ſomewhat moiſt, dankim, and moch, "as 5 2 
the freſher Bottoms, and Sides of Hills, Holtz, 
and in Hedge- rows. Such, as are maintained for 
Coppices, may, after twelve Years, be fellec the 
firſt Time; the next, at ſeven or cight, Oc. for 
by this Period their Roots will be 
rous. You may plant them from Offober to a 
ary, provided they are carefully weeded, 
they have taken faſt Hold; and there is not, among 
all our Store, -a more profitable Wood for Cop- 
pices, and therefore good Huſbands ſhould ſtore 
them with it. Methinks, thoſe, who fet Nutz, 
thould, by a Sieve, or Picking, get the larpy 
they can; and I think, the largeſt, I ever ay, 
grew in a Garden next the Botoling-green- yard, at 
Chefbunt, in Hertfordſhire 5 which Pariſh, of late, 
grows famous for Nurſeries. But the moſt famous 
open Places, for theſe Nuts, are Whitthebury=Ft« 
reſt and ſome others, in Bucks and Nor thampton- 
Hire; from whence they are every Year brought, 
and ſold at Dunſtable, and other Places on the Lon- 
don great Road: And ſo much are theſe Small- 
nuts in Requeſt, that, tho? they grew in Plenty, 
in 1741, yet were they fold for Agde Shillings 2 
Buſhel, by the Carriers, at ' Dunſtable aforeſaid ; 
for, in this Foreſt, they commonly let them ſtand 
"ill ripe, and then ſhake the Nuts down; ſo that, 
here, their largeſt Sort of Nuts grow in the utmoſt 
Perfection. | 
The Uſe of Haſel. To thicken Woods. . The Uf 
of the Haſel is for Poles, Spars, Hoops, ANT 
rods, Faggots, —— Coals, and Springes h 
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Of #e HASELTREE, G. 145 
catch Birds; und it makes one of the beſt Coals, 
once uſed for Gun-· powder, being very fine and 
light, till they found Alder to be more fit: There 
is no Wood which > Wine ſooner than the 
Chips of Haſel; alſb for Withs and Bands. The 
Coals are uſed: by the Painter to draw withy like 
thoſe of Salloꝶ : Laſtly, for Riding ſwitches, and 
divinatory Rods for finding out Minerals, if that 
Tradition be no Impoſture. Hut the maſt ſignal 
Honour, it ever was employed in, was that of 
Hurdles; not only for folding our innocent Sheep, 


but for making Walls for one of the firſt Chriſtian 


Oratories, viz. at'Glaftonbury; founded by St. Toſeph 
of Arimathea:; and the Walls of this Kind, inſtead 
of Laths - and Puncheons, ſuperinduced yrith a 
coarſe Mortar made of Loam and Straw,” do ftill 
incloſe divers Cottages, Sheds, and Out-houſes in 
the Country; and *tis ſtrong and laſting for ſuch 
Purpoſes, whole or cleft ; and ample Incloſures of 
Courts and Gardens have been ſo ſecured, There 
is a compendious . for the Thickening of 
Coppices which are too tranſparent, by laying of 


a Sampler, or Pole of a Haſel, Aſh, Poplar, &c. 


of twenty or thirty Feet in Length, the Head a 
little lopp'd, into the Ground, giving it a Chop 
near the Foot to make it lie eaſy; this, faſtened 
to the Earth with a Hook or two, and covered 
vith-ſome freſh Mould at a competent Depth (as 
Gardeners lay their Carnations) will produce à 
great many Suckers, thicken and furniſh a Cop- 


pice ſpeedily, | But, beſides theſe Small- nuts that 


grow in England, there are great Quantities im- 
ported yearly from Spain and Portugal, of a larger 
Sort, which, by the Hawkers, are called Span 
Fill-beards, that have, for the moſt Part, a very 
thin Shell, and pleaſant great Kernel. To con- 


elude, I muſt pot paſs over one other. Perfection 
ef the Wood of the Haſel, and that is, what 1 


U learn'd; 


o # * 2 * . 
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CRC EAN REER 
learn? a Maltſter, near Sauthampton, in 175 8 
who told me, this Wood, aboye-all ph. whe 
cut two Years, will burg well,. and dry 

ale and ſweet, which no other Wood, 2. — 1 
f,, Would, becauſe this Wood has ſo thin a Rind, 
and ip 5 Þo ffs 2 5 785 257 it SHIP 
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at they fell of themſelves, and; being buried in 3 
Manch ons, the bituminous OR * e 
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CHAP. xXVI. 5 5 
Of the PEARTRES., 
S this noble Tree, hs - moſt Pale. 


45 


row 
in a pyramidical Form, I am ſurpriſed.it 1 


Wee mary planted, as well for Ornament, as Pros 
for it will — well anſwer both thoſe great 


2 and more e cially fo, if planted for bag 
nues, Viſtoes, an defenſive ſhady Walks: 
which Mode, its fine, white, ſweet Bloſſoms by 
perfume the Air, and become a very pleaſant Sight 
to its Beholders; but above all, for its charming 
luſcious Fruit, that, if of the right Sort, will, a1 
it were, melt in the Mouth, and yield.a-ſugay 
Tafte, for which Reaſon, that, excellent French 


| * called L*Buer D' Rey, is, in Beklilb n n 
the 


3 


by 
1 
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the Ning“! Buller. pear: And of feveral French 
Peats, as well as the Burpamer, Pound-pears, and 


ſome others, I have them, now growing in Rows 


on the Grafs-Balks of my plowed. Fields, which 
I never knew any other plant, beſides myþſf; in 
fo publick a Manner: But it pleaſes me to ſee theſe . 

Standard Pear- trees produce early and late Fruit, 
in the ſultry dry Seafons ; and more; when I can 
pleaſure my Plough-folks, and. Hay-makers, and 
Reapers; with the Enjoyment of theſe vinous Pears 
in ſüch hot Weather, off the Trees, But their 
Pleaſure and Profit does not end here. With my 
large, fine, golden coloured Orange-peat, in 2 
plentiful Year, I make a moſt charming Perry, 
whoſe Liquor is ſo near the Juice of an Orang 

in its Smell, that, on holding one's Noſe over the 
Bung-hole of the Caſk it is put in, the Scent is 
nicely counterfeited. Next to theſe; the Warden 
comes in for 4 conſiderable Share of Profit and 
Pleaſure, on Account of their furniſhing our Ta- 


bles, in the Winter and Spring Seaſons, with this 


ſerviceable baking Fruit, that in Pyes, and other 
Forms, become a Sort of Sweet-meat, or Dyſart, 
and, in the common = preparing them, of- 
ten ſupply the Place of Bread and Meat, by their 
inrecabla nouriſhing Quality. Laſtly, the Wood 
of this Tree will pay better than Beech, * al- 
moſt as well as ſome Aſh ; for, if it is felled at a 
right Age, the Turner and Cabinet-maker will 
give nine Pence a Foot. The Pear muſt have an 


open Air, Sun, and good Ground, that the Fruit, 


by the Goodneſs of the Ground, may arrive to their 


due Bigneſs: By the Heat of the Sun to its Plea- 


ſantneſs to the Eye, and to its deſired Gratefulneſs 
in the Mouth. They have the greateſt Occaſion 
for the Sun, to warm the Earth wherein they ſtand 
planted, or elſe their Roots being too much cooled, 
would grow ſick and die. If they over-grow with 


. + 


Moſs, they muſt be made clean after 
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chem mightily. . For a Compoſt to plant Trees in, 
take the following, as invented by a Dutch Garde- 


„ 


ner, . Mix four or five Loads of Men's D 
grow ſtale, with one Tun of unſlak?d Lame, 
that has been ſpread in the open Air for a Night or 
duo, and ſprinkled, with a little: Water, ſo that i 
may fall aſunder into Flour ; further take three 
Tun of Clay, and four Country Waggon; loads of 
Cow-Dung; being all well mixed together, it muſt 
lie on a Heap for a Quarter of a Tear, and rot; 
Then turn it, and fo let it lie *till you have Occa- 
Hon to uſe it. When you will uſe this, you muſt 
dig a Hole, according to the Bigneſs of the Tree 
you will plant, and fill it up with the ſaid Ground; 
ſo that the Roots be underneath, and above, and 
every where, covered therewith, about four or 
five Inches; when this is done, you muſt fill the 
reſt up with the Soil of the Garden-Ground. Af. 
ter it is filled up; you muſt cheak the Tree with 
your Hand, that 0 Earth may ſufficiently ſtick 
to the Roots, which, if obſerved, your Trees will 
be very fruitful, and never be over-grown with 


Moſs ; which is the Plague of low, moraſſy Ground. 


In the mean Time, we may eaſily conceive, that 

the pppermoſt Earth is the befl of all Ground 
whatever; for that which is deep in the Ground, 
has not felt the Heat of the Sun, nor received the 
ſweet Moiſture of Rain or Dew. For this Reaſon, 


it is beſt to leave the Holes, wherein they will plant 
their Trees, open for a whole Year, or turn it over 


three or four Times that it may be the-better bro- 
ken before they plant their Trees, becauſe the lower 
Part of theſe Holes muſt of Neceſſity thereby grow 
better, being much mended by the Beams of the Sun, 
and Rain: This muſt then be well mixed with 
Dungs, as alſo that which you dug out of he Fg 
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touch the. 


and, with. both, you muſt fill up the Hole half a 
Foot higher than the common Ground, / becauſe 
the Dung; conſuming the Ground, ſinies dag 


Let, above all, you muſt. take Care, that, in plant- 


ing, the 1 


„or great Heaps thereo f, may not 
ts of your, Trees, being too ſharp for 


them. In me 1 
Holes too deep, but rather heighten your Ground, 
and take Care, that, before you plant your Trees, 
you may cut with a Knife the Roots that ſhoot 
down, and chiefly the Pin- roots, or elſe you muſt 


put Bruſhes underneath, that the Water may ſhoot 
off, and the Root not ſtrike too deep into the cold 


Ground. When you . them, you muſt take 
Care that you put no Tree in the ſame Place, where 


Trees of the ſame Sort have been planted before; 
for, if you do, they will not grow and thrive. As 


to the Raiſing of this Sort of Trees by Seeds, ſee 


my Chapter on them in my Firſt Part, where I 
have ſetdown the quickeſt Way of doing 17 55 none 


can enjoy this fine Fruit- tree too ſoon, Becauſe it 
challengeth the beſt Place in the Orchard, as being 
one of the greateſt Beauties of it. It is ſaid, that, 


in ſome Countries, it ſo proſpereth, with often 


Digging, Md much Moiſture, that it never lo- 
ſeth its Flower; Ox-Dung, applied, is thought to 
make great and. maſly Pears ; ſome put a little 
Aſhes with it, to make their Taſte the pleaſanter. 


If you plant young Trees, let them be four Years 
old, but ſome will take the faireſt Branches they 
can find upon the Tree, and ſet them, and when 


theſe, or thoſe raiſed from Seed, are to be graffed, 


the Seaſon is March and April; and ſo apt is this 


Tree to take a Graff, that it will receive it even 
in Bloſſom- time, to Succeſs. The Pear may be 
graffed upon the Quince, the Pomegranate, the Al- 
mond, the Apple, and the Mulberry-tree, If on 


the laſt, the Pear will be red. Let your Pear. trees 


| ſtanJ 


oiſt Ground, you muſt not dig your 
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| ſtand thifty Feet aſunder, and be ſite to put toy 
Fern, Welch, or wet Straw about che | 

it moiſt; and prevent the Sun or Wi 
ap 


ng the Ground too much, for the firſt Ter f. 
ter Planting; iahe tnoſt dangerous of all 


therefore the young Tree calls for the greater Secu 
rity; to which End, lay about two Quarts gf 2. 
ay Wood, or Peat Aſhes; found the Roots of it, 
at a little Diſtance from the Body; and to nigh 
their Virtue get the ſooner down, give the Earth 
4 little Looſening firſt, that the Rains and: Dew, 
may waſh, and better diſſolve the Aſhes ; repeat 
this twice a Tear, the firſt Time when the Tres 
are in Bloſſom. and the next at Minſummer. But; 
if you don't think fit to make Uſe of this Manure, 
you may ſoak the ſame in Water; and ſtrew' the 
| Liquor; 4 or Lee; on the Trees dots, inſtead of it 
which anſwer the fame End. You may make Uſe 
of ſeveral Ways to keep your Pears: Some dip 
their Stalks in boiling Pitch, and afterwards hang 
them up; others keep them in new boiled Wine 


or elſe in a cloſe Veſfel ; others i Sand; and ſome 


again, covered with Barley; Wheat, or Chaff; 
ſome are of Opinion; that there is no kind Fruit, 
but may be preſerved in Honey.  Arﬀold Author 
ſays, that ſome Sorts of Land, on which the Ap- 
ple-Tree will not proſper well, the Pear-tree 
will; as the cold, gravelly, clayith, wild, and ſto- 
ny Land, on which this Free, eſpecially the more 
vid Sort of Pear, will thrive exceeding well: 


The Pear, when it has Room enough to foread, 
Where it has Warmth ſufficient over Head, 

Fit be ſeconded by the wet Ground, 

With Bloſſoms, and ſwelling Fruits, will be 3 


Perry, ſays he, being near of Kin, for its Excel- 
lency, to Cyder, and the Pear-tree far exceeding 
the Tn for its Greatneſs and Fruitfulneſs; 


there 


A 


„ "ww 02 A, 


bearing almoſt their Weight 


for him, and: 


Of the PRA Kr RER. 


there having been one very lately, not far = 
Roſs in Hereforqſbire, - that was as wide in the Cir- 
cumfotence, as three Men could encompaſs with 
their ; cxtendet ar and of ſo large a Head, that 


e Fruit of it yie dec feven Hogsh er 
op 1 1 5 J was eredibly 5 Peach; 0 Fen 
xd dend der and 


choaky N of rechen, 
Parts, or 75 75 Kiefern 

Biury-pear, are efteemed 25 belt for the Preſs, 
of excellent L 


The me more coloured any Pear is, the better. To 
this, I add, the Cafe of a Gelitleman; who lives a- 
bout eight Miles from Little Gaddeſden, that was 


clieved By Diinking.the:Juics of the Pear, thut: 


As he was on the Jury, at Hertford, he was there 
taken” fo ill with violent Pains of the Gravel, that 


Nliged him] directly to rrtum Home, above Hoh 
Miles from the Place, when a truly noble Lord, 
hearing of ghis his Neighbour's” Misfortune, ſent 


ſeven. Years old Perry, which in a little Time paſ- 


ſed him, and brought away ſeveral little Stones, 


and, on Prinking -another Bottle, he was preſent- 
ly cured; But I ſhall enlarge no further here, 
— I have been the more particular on the 
Pear, in my firſt 3 on Cyder, intituled, TÞ+ 
Modern Cyderiſt, &c. 
follow. — Pears are near of a Nature with Apples. 
and are of as great Uſe in the Kitchin, and Con- 
ſervatory; They | nouriſh more, eſpecially the 
Warden, which baked, and well N with 
Sugar, is held to be one of the beſt Reſtoratiues to 
à conſumptive Man. The Wine, made of them, 


is more full of Spirit than Fe of the Apple, and : 


elteem*d the greater Cordial 


I was told at Canterbury, bib a Cabinet- maler, 


that this Wood makes fine! \eSugar-diſhes, and other 
Turners- ware; and alſo delicate Frames for Chairs; 


but it is apt to rot ip a. little Time by the Worm. 
- ._ oven 


thoſe adjacent _ 


perſuaded him to drink a Bottle of 
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155 Of the APPLE; 50 U ME BE, 
even fooner than Beech. It likewiſe is Ercellent 


to make a Faneer, to lay on Deal Frames for Pic- 
tures ; and then, if it is well 1 


it will look like black Ebon I oards make 
beautiful Dreſſers, Tables, C eſts of Drawpets, and 
many, other Things; and its Wood will cut wel 
after it has lain on the Ground, a Fear, or vo 
in its whole od! q as the _ * W 
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R Ocky. 4d fon Grotind Smet abi: beſt Coder, 
&c. It's apparent ta the beſt Judges, that 
Southam Cyder exceeds all others in this Nation, 
both for its — dulco- acid Taſte, and whol- 
ſome Quality: A Truth, which the Landoner, 
when in that Part of the Weſt, has fufficientiy 
proved, by being unexpectedly inebriated with lit- 
tle more than a Quart of it; for, of the Strength 
of this Liquor he will not be convinced, til 
Trial has decided it; becauſe, ſays he, dur Town 
Cyder will ſooner hurt the Belly than offend the 
Head; and why this Weſt Country,.Cyder.iz 
better, than even that of Herefordſhire, and all 
others (as far as I can underſtand) both foreign 
and domeſtic, in my humble Opinion, is owing 
to the Soil and Situation, where the Trees grow 
for in Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall, | 
have ſeen many Foundations of Stone Rocks, 
which, being of 3 Marble; or. Fire: ſtone Nature, 
lying very high, and. moſtly. to the South, oblige 
all Frees planted thereon to grow and ſpread, their 
Roots horizontally: near the Surface, ahd: conſe+ 
quently nearer the Sun's- Influence; which ſo im- 
PRO: them. with el ſtrovg Spirit, as ad 


d poliſhed, 


tiſes « 
Sc. 
I hav 
Qual 
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ſelf 
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many, made in the greateſt Perfection, ſince they 
have found out a Way to work; or cure, Cyder 
ſo well, as to keep in the Spirit of it; which, in 
our Caunty of Hertford, moſt, or all, are ignorant 
of, and therefore can ſeldom enjoy their Cyder 
good above half a Year, unleſs they put Spirits 
and Sugar into it; and then it is never ſo health- 
ful, nor pleaſant, as in its original and priſtine 
State, This has tempted me to write two Trea- 
tiſes of making Cyder, Perry, and made Wines, 
&c. that are almoſt ready for the Preſs ; wherein 
I have alſo ſet. forth the great and many healthful 
Qualities this Liquor abounds with, as they have 
been experienc?d by Dr. Baynard, and others. Nor 
can I forget the great Service, that I received my- 
ſelf from Cyder, in my Travels, in 1737, and 
1738, when I was confined to proceed ſlowly in à 
duſty Road a long Time, in ſultry Weather y 
which frequently brought me under a prodigious 
. Thirſt 3 and to drink their ſtrong But, Brown, 
and Pale Beers, in Kent, and in the Weſt-Country, 
was adding Fuel to the * I could enjoy bs 
| | | | 7 _ 
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other N Ease was very 
ſurpriſed to find, ata Town about forty-five Mites 
from London, a Liquor fold, that ſo 'tearly coun- 
rerfeited Cyder, that it was every Year fold ori, 
ewenty Miles round the Place, without its us 
Nature being diſcovered : However, in the beſore- 
mentioned Cyder-book, I ſhall publiſn their Me- 
| thod, as I happened accidentally to be let — 
Secret. But to return to my Subject: The Jg 


ment of the Planter is of great Niva ina ho | 


Choice and Poſition of the Soil and Place forthe 
proper Sort of Fruit to grow in. This made the 
PP Men take to the Planting of the Pippinand 
Codlin, becauſe No other Apple would proſper ſo 
well in that Coiffity. Cyder- fruit is beſt off a 
hi he Land, as the Winter long-keeping Apple i 
A ſtiff Soil: So the Pi ippin, which, of all o. 
den, is moſt fubject to ene Canker, is often 


brought under this Misfortune, when Planted on 


light Land, and leaft, when in a heavy, I 
knew a Gentleman, that was obliged to ſtock up 
a great many Apple-trees, that had been before 
his Time planted in a gravelly Soil, becauſe" they 
did not grow to any Perfection in this dry, hungry 
Earth; but, when Pear-trees ſucceeded them, they 
rew to Admiration. Land, lying to the South- 
ſt, is a moſt natural Situation for a Plantation 
of F ruit-trees, becauſe, in Spring, the Eaſt 
winds keep back a too forward Bud; and, in Au- 
tumn, the Morning Sun diſperſes the Fogs and 
cold Dews away, which thus preſerves the Fruit 
from Chills : "The Air, being warmed all Day by 
the Sun, is ſufficient, in the Evening, ann 
nde Hear,” 
The excellent Uſes of the Parſnip Apple-eret. ts 


f to the odd Name of this Tree, I never heard a 
Reaſon 


Reaſon for it ; but ſo it is, that, in all my Travels, 
I never ſaw any of their Sort, except in this our 
Weſtern Part of Hertfordſbire, where, if a Farmer 
has not one of theſe growing in his Ground, he is 
thought unhappy; becauſe it's not only a large- bo- 
died Tree, but its AppleÞ alſo of a good Size; its 
Colour whitiſh, with Strakes of red; is always ripe 
in Harveſt; and, as if it was deſign'd by Heaven as 
a Bleſſing in this Seaſon, it yields a moſt pleaſant 
Juice for eating raw, or making it.into a delicate 
{mall Cyder for preſent Drinking;z but its Pyes 
are ſecond to none; for, in theſe, this Apple is 
rather a Sweat-meat, or Dyſart, and therefore 
oftentimes preferred by our Harveſt-men to Bread 
and Meat. It is likewiſe a great Saver of Cheeſe ; 
for, if the Workman can but enjoy a cooling, luſ- 
cious, refreſhing Paſty of this Apple, he often 
ſights his Bread and Cheeſe for it. In fine, this 
noble Apple, by its being eaten raw, or prepared 
in Pyes, or coddled and eaten in Milk, ſaves a 
great deal of Bread, Fleſh, Cheeſe, and Drink to 
the Farmer. It's a ſoft, juicy Apple, ſeldom hang- 
ing longer on the Tree, than ' Mid-September : 
And, as it is one of the firſt-ripe Sort, and beſt of 
forward Apples, I have ſent them ' ſeveral Times 
to London, where they have been accepted, as an 
agreeable Preſent, by my Friends, I have but 
two Trees of this Apple, a very young one, and 
an old one: The old ane is, perhaps, one of the 
largeſt Apple-trees in Exgland, and, in tlie Year 
1740, yielded me near thirty Buſhels of Apples ; 
but the young one grows in my Wood, where find- 
ing a Crab-ſtock, I graffed it with a Cion of this 
Tree: In a Word, there is no Farmer, that can 
conveniently have this Tree, ſhould be without 
it; for they may believe me, who, for near thirty 
Years, have experienced it, that this Tree fully 


anſwers my Character of it; and, if I fay it de- 
23233 X 2 ſerves 
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756 of the APPLE, and. CRAB: FREE 


1 a better, 1 think 1 foy no. more, than the 
ru 

The Virtue of- Crab. juice. 8 10 Juice i is aflerted 
ty bas to wake the ſtrongeſt der. 
provided the Crabs come. a g of 
ight Sort, the Liquor artfully made, and 4 due 
Age given it. An Experiment of this Kind, ] 
have been told, happened at Exeter, where a Per- 
ſon made a Hogſhead of it; and, whether by Mi. 
take, or done on Purpoſe, I cannot ſay, but, ac. 
cording to the Relation, it was not broached til 
four Years End, when it proved the beſt of Cy. 
der. Another Uſe of this Juice is, that it is: ſer. 
viceable to mix with that of Apples, to improve 
it with a briſk Taſte and potent Quality; and, as 
a2 Proof of this, when I was at Elminſter in Soner. 
ſerſbire, in 1737, J could get no Cyder there, but 
what was made with the Jerſey Sweet- apple and 


Trab, or Wilding, mix'd together; and ſuch 


Store do the Inhabitants of this Town ſet by their 
Wildings, that they value them equal. to the beſt 
of Apples, as it appeared by their reſenting the 
Theft of a looſe Fellow, who, for ſtealing: a Par- 
cel of them, was forced to fly his Country, for 
Fear of a Proſecution, that he was threatened with. 
If People knew the Virtue of a Crab, ſays an old 

Doctor, they would value them more than they 
do; for old Verjuice is excellent to waſn Wounds 
| with, before the Plaiſter goes on, becauſe 1t keeps 
back the Humours; and is no leſs uſeful for waſh- 
ing the Eyes, becauſe it heals and ſtrengthens ſore 

and weak Eyes, kills the Scurvy in them, and eats 
off Keils. Another ſays, they are cold and moiſt, 
and help Inflammations, Burnings, and Scaldings, 
if preſently applied, more eſpecially if mix'd with 
Yeaſt of Beer. Inwardly, the Juice is good againſt 
Heat of the Stomach, Vomiting, and Fainting ; 


and makes * * as * of the Vinegar: 
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Of BAR BE RRV RE E. 157 
nature, and will ſerve as ſuch, when old; and 
therefore is made Uſe of in making the beſt Muſ- 


tard: It aſtringes the Stomach, and makes, in 
many Caſes, a very good Gargariſm, or, what 
may be plainer writ, a liquid Medicine to cleanſe 
the Throat ann ei in... 


. . F : 4 
PR RY 3 4 * — — 
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HAF. xX. 
of the BARBERRY-TREE, 


TY S Tree is found growing in ſeveral of 
1 our incloſed Fields of Hertfordſhire, as a 
Standard, and in Stems z where ſome acquire a 
Body of near twelve Inches Diameter, yielding a 
great Quantity of pretty red Berries, that are not 
only ornamental on the Tree, but likewiſe after 
Pickling, and being kept in Glaſſes, are ready to 


6 


be the ſame for gracing the Sides of Diſhes of 


Meat, and giving a pleaſant tart Taſte to Sauces, 
and to Conſerves. The Wood of this Tree is ſaid 


to be ſuch an Antidote againſt the Yellow Jaun- 


dice, that, if a Perſon conſtantly. feeds himſelf 
with a Spoon made of it, it will prevent and cure 
this Diſeaſe, while it is in its Infancy. There are 
ſeveral Sorts of Barberries z but one uſed in coms 
mon, and that beſt, which beareth its Fruit with- 
out Stones; it's ſaid,” there is a Sort, whoſe Ber- 
ries are twice as big as the common Kind, and 
more excellent to preſerve. This Tree has an ill 


Name, in our Country, for attracting Blights to 
the Corn that grows near it; inſomuch that an 


ignorant malicious Farmer of Fretheſden, by Gad- 
deſden, about the Year 1720, conceived ſuch a 


Hatred againſt a large one, that grew in his Neigh- 


bour's Ground, very near his, that, for this very 
Reaſon, he poured ſeveral Pails of ſcalding Wa- 
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ter on its Roots, in the Night - ſeaſon, at different 
Times, till he killed it. Were there, indeed; 
many Trees, that ſtood cloſe together, it's poſ- 
ſible, they might contribute to ſuch a Misfortune; 
but, in my humble Opinion, one can be of no 
Effect; however, molt of our Countrymen affirm 
its Damage. J 


hd — 


Of + ALMOND-TREE, 


T HIS is an European Tree, containing, in 
one common Huſk, one Nut, having a Co- 
vering that is thick, pulpy, and oily; being a 
leſſer Tree than the Walnut; having long, nat- 
row, ſerrate Leaves, and a ſmooth Kernel. There 
are Sweet and Bitter Almonds, from- both which, 
ſays Mr. Houghton, is drawn an Oil; that of the 
Bitter is-uſed, chiefly, as a Coſmetic, or Beautifier 
of the Skin; the Oil of the Sweet is very much 
uſed for Medicine, for Diſeaſes of the Lungs and 
Throat, for the Pleuriſy, for Coſtiveneſs, Tu- 
mours, Gravel and Stone, and many other Caſes. 
The Bitter Almonds, beaten fine, are very much 
uſed by the Ladies, in. Water, to waſn their Hands 
with; alſo the Cakes of the Sweet Almonds, 
which are made by preſſing the Oil from them, 
are beaten to Powder for the ſame Purpoſe z and 
ſome add the Oil to it, which very much improves 
it. With Sweet Almonds blanched (that is, put 
into warm Water a while, which will make them 
flip out of their Shells) and Water, is made Al- 
mond-milk, which is uſed in divers of the afore- 
ſaid Caſes; and ſometimes, with them and the 
cold Seeds, are made Emulſions, to be ſweetened i 
with Syrups, or Sugar, ta which is added Prepa- 
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red Pearl, and what elſe the Phyſician pleaſes, to 


drink in Fevers. This phyſical Uſe conſumes but 
few, a great many are eaten raw with Raiſins: 


But the great Conſumption of the Sweet Almonds 
is by the Confectioners; for, with them, they 
make chiefly their Macaroons and March-panes, 
which are Things greatly conſumed in this King- 
dom: 1 have heard ſome imagine, that, in dear 
Times, Almonds are worked up with Cocoa - nuts, 
to make Chocolate with; which I cannot gainfay, 
but truly T eannot learn it is fo, though I have 
made it my Enquiry. Of theſe Sweet Almonds 
there are two Sorts, vix. Jordan, which are large, 
long, and dear, and chiefly fold to eat with Rai- 
fins; the other are Valentia and Barbary, from 
which is the Oil extracted. Tam, ſays Mr. Hough- 
ton, informed, that ſome of theſe Trees, with 
much "Coſt and Care, are entertained here, as 
Strangers, for Curioſity ; but we have the Nuts 
fo plentiful from Abroad, that *tis- not worth our 
While to make a Trade of planting them. —— _ 
The biggeſt Standard Almond-tree, that ever I ſaw, 
was one that grew at the Bottom of Gray's-Inn- 
Lane, in the Alms-houſe Yard, for its high Body, 
] believe, meaſured a Foot Diameter, where it bore 
its fine ſcarlet early Bloſſoms, and then the Nuts: 
Since which, in my Travels, in 1736 and ſince, I've 
ſeen Almand-trees grow, in many Places, for the 
Sake of their charming Bloſſoms, I believe, more 
than their Wood, and bitter and ſweet Nuts; for 
it is one of thè firſt Tree-blooms, that is ſeen be- 
times in the Spring- ſeaſon. The Almond- tree, 
when very young, ſerves as a Stock, to bud or 
graff the Peach, or Nectarine on; and according- 
ly, about Chelſea, and other Places, they raiſe 
many young Almond-trees in their common Nur- 


MW fries, "eſpecially at Brompron-Park, every Year 


for Sale, There is a red Sort, and a white 
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of this. Trac 3 but, as tg the Nature of its Wood, 
J cannot ſay much of it. The Almond- tree will 
grow: and flouriſh well in England, if planted in a 
warm Soil, and expoſed to the Sun. 
graffed on the Fill-beard, and, when once ĩt gets 
as head, it grows a- pace i In Time, with good 
Diligence in applying Swine“ s Dung, mixed with 
Water, about the Roots, it beareth conſiderabiy 
It flowers early, Which, as I ſaid before, is of 2 
reddiſh Colour; and, if for no other than this, it 
much graces an Orchard; but it has been — 
to bear much Fruit, ſome bitter, ſome ſweet, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Tree and Graff; by 
often Tranſplanting, the Nut grows the ſweeter; 
his Tree, when it has attained a lar rge Body and 
ead, has been known to bear en Buſhcls of 
ER Nuts on it at once; for which Reaſon, and for the 
: Sake of its Wood, for its beautiful early Bloſſom- 
ing, and, for growing in,poor gravelly, * other 
indifferent Soils, it's ſurpriſing to me, it is not 
more propagated; but more eſpecially, as I ffid 
before, for its . Oil, and che Mane 
neſs of 1 its delicate, ene Fruit. 4 3 #: 
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c - A P. XXX. ; 
Of the PLUM-TREE. 


F hin Claſs are Thus: Demis; _ Bul- 

laces, &c. The Plum- tree grows - both as 
a Standard, and Wall-tree : But, as my Pen is 
moſtly confined to the Timber- tree, I ſhall chiefly 
conſider it as ſuch, - and take Notice of it as 4 
Standard, of which there are many, that are ſeven 
or eight Inches ſquare in their Bodies: The ſame 
1 have ſeen, and may ſay, of the Damſon Md Bul- 
lace-trees, which grow into a very uſeful W 


for 


is properly 


the Tree - Kind, ſeryes for inoculating on. it Pete 
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for me Turner who, Ay 0 it. makes Peppe 


boxes, Sugar - bones, ant fine W Ie | 
ſümption of 


becauſe it is 11550 admired. ny 9 57 


e alſo makes à great 
blackiſh re 


Colour, and the Hardneſs and 8 weet 


neſs of the. e Word 3 on which Avcunts, when mn 
\ 18 well hearted, the . "be will, 19 65 


old. Plum-tr 
Fight-pence a, 


» 13 #4&:/ 


oot Ne The. Flu 


Apricots, and Nectarines; . which, when, plante 
in good Ea Earth, arrives, ſometimes, . to à conſider- 


he HneS in its Body, againſt a Wall; 3- but big 


ger, when they grow. as a Standard. At 1 


| near Cranbrook, in Kent, I ſaw, in the Year 19 36. 
à Standard Nectarine · tree, that had been inocuy' 


lated on a Plum, which 7 ew near a Sink-hole, 
almoſt at the Back- door of a Houſe, in a welle 
ſheltered. Place from the North - Faſt Winds / 
here it got a Body, I believe, of 


Inches ſquare, 


and then had a pas”; Quantity of Fr ruit on it. The 
Plum, ma be. planted from Alballows-ride to 
March; i they are ſet in February, the Stones 
ſhould be ſteeped in Ly e three Days, that they' 


the Gum 4 — to drop out, 7 may be, 


graffed on its own, Stock, or upon the Fun 
The Plum- tree is little, or not at all, cu £008 415 
muſt be cleanſed from Filth and, dry 

of too much Wood, when the. Sun ae ne 
through them: They require good Ground, be- 
cauſe they are free Blowers,, or they will bear 
themſelves to Death in a ſhort Tit ime, z, and be ſure 


to 825 them ef the be n * bud. he 
5 * Y 8 4 


fin 
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grine, , Green-C G „ 
The three t are pro per for 1 1 


Nute 4 good Wel r Eat Or, in elite 
laces, 48 Standards. B .of theſe ate exc 


q 1 15 but, 8 if tog .many 


Fad is in pon ftry 

reſerves Wen & Sytu wr, 200 are very 15 
ble to is Gere in Tarts all the; Year follow 
72 " id 8 are Damſons in ſome Yea, 
2 are 15 bp the d Pu for tele 1 e 
a8 1 
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Ye negra 


Me Quince- trees are of very great 4h i 
well for their Fruit, as for th . Fitneß and 
wen to graft on; and though ſome pretend, 
hat. the Fruit, engrafted on them, ' receive fon 
Tang thereof; z- yet we find that the Roughneſs 
of f ſome Pears, with others of their Kind, doth not 

proceed from the 
5e aſcribed, either to the Moiſtneſs of the Ground, 
and coarſe Food, or Fug according to the ** 


] 2 859 Hab d re, = of 
on 7 leſs 


Quince-tree, but ought rather to 
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of too much Dung among 
were planted. In the 


the Ground, when they were planted. 
mean Time, we obſerve, that, the more the Nuns | 
periſhes, the more the Far ki its Roughneſs, 

it ſtill. diminiſhing, as the Tree groys older. The 
Barbary Quinde is good, but ſmall, The Tang a 

large Yellow, The Branfwick, a large White. The 
Portugal, excellently good, and preferable to the reſt. 
If this Tree isplanted in a watery; moiſt Ground, 
near, or at the Bottom of the Running of a Stable 
thrive into'a Body of about cight;Inches Diameter, 
bearing a great Number of large, fine, Quinces, 
which may be made Uſe of in making a delicious 
Wine, or a Marmalade-ſweetmeat, which is of ſo 
ſerviceable ,a Nature for ftopping Fluxes, an 

keep it all the Year by them. They are caſily pro- 
pagated, and are of ſuch ready Growth, that the 
Sets, that have been ſet in February. ar Marth, have 
born Fruit the Year after. They grow well in cold 
and moiſt; Countries, in plain and hilly Grounds 3 
and, where they are to be ſet in dry Earth, they 

ſhould be put into it in Ofober, Many cur ic 
off their Head, and ſet it for good; but they are 
beſt graffed in the Stock, and not in the Bark, in 
the Months of Frbruary or March, and then the 
Quince-ſtock will receive a Cion of the Apple, 
Pear, Pomegranate, Service, Cc. and greatly im- 
prove their Fruit. If they 7 often digged about 
their Roots, and watered in dry Seaſons, and Aſhes 
laid about their Bottoms, they will bear, early, 2 
great Quantity of Fruit; but, if this Piece of 
Huſbandry is neglected, this Tree will be either 
barren, or bear an inſipjd ſmall Quince. Gather 
them in a dry Day, when the Moiſture is off the 
Tree and Fruit, pluck them gently from the-Stalks, 
and keep them in clean * Straw, laid or 3 
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ed as thin as may be. Separate them a gobd Dit 


mauldy and rot: You may puck them b Fan or 


to the Pear-tree. It's ſaid by à certain Author 


Suckers or Shoots: When they are half a Foot high, 


that they may take Root the ſooner nd better. But 
he ſays, as they take Root eaſily, you may increaſe 


\ 


{ 


tance” from other Fruit, becauſe their Scen 
fenſive to it: You may pack them in in dr Caſle 
but ſo as Air may come#at them, ſor it i 
great Preſerver of them: All Dampneſs males chem 


of Straw between them, and as lie 10018 in you 
Fruit- lofts, turn them bites The Wine or ther 
is to be made by grinding and } reſfing 1 them, but 
their moſt 1 Uſe 1s beſt known in the Ap 

le-pye, in w a inoe, two r three, al 
Peep aint Plan” As tò th Natiire of its 
Wood, I can compare it to nothing | nearer than 


that the Quince may be increaſed by its Seeds, 
but ſooner and better by its Off. ſproutz. Te 
have them in great Quantity, y 'muſt cur all off 
within' an Tnch 'of the Ground in the Month: i 
March,” by which Means they yield a great 


you muſt heighten them up with good Ground, 


them by Sticks; which I myſelf have done, and 
have ſeveral at this Time growing from the ſame: 


8 


ge. = * my 7 9 * a . : 4 v F 
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bloflometh till all cold 1 2 is paſt, and there: - 
fore is in Jeſt called et 

ever .you ſee the Mul 
may be ſure the cold Weather is at an End; yet 


is Ne with the firſt, They dye the Hand: (as 
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ot MULBERRY- TREE. 


He Mulberry, of all other Trees, is ac- 
counted the W ureſt Bearer, becauſe it never 


of Trees; ſo that, when- 
rry begin to ſpring 0 


Plin 
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Pliny ſays) with the Juice of the ripe Berry, and 


* 


wath it off with the green Berry: It changeth its 
Colour thrice (as Ovid alludes in his tragical Hiſ- 
tory of Fyramus and Tpiſße) firſt White, then 
Red, and laſtiy Black. It loveth hot Places and 
gravelly, and delights in Digging and Dunging, 
but not Watering: Its Root muſt be opened a- 


bout OFober. It is ſet off the Stones, but then it 


often grows to the Wild : The beſt Planting is 


the Cion, and the Tops à Foot and à half long, 
ſmooth at both Ends, and rubbed over with Dung. 


The Place, where you fet your Sets, cover with 


Aſhes mingled with Earth, but not above'two'or 
three Fingers thick. It is beſt ſet in March, and 
to remove it in OFober or November, It may be 
graffed on the Beech, or the white Poplar,” either 
by Graffing in the Stocks, or Inoculation; and ſo 
ſhall the Berries be = 8 is graffed alſo on 
the Fig and on the Elm, which in old Time the 

would bot fdr Br Fear of Cent. Of the 
Mulberry is made a very noble Medicine for the 
Stomach, and for the Gout : They will longeſt 
endure kept in Glaſſes; the Leaves do ſerve to feed 
Silk-worms ' withal, whereof forge make a great 
Gain, Accordingly, it was an at Chelſea, 
about twenty-five Years ago, but I don't hear it 


ſucceeded? T have ſeen a large Tree of this Sort 


growing in the George-Inn Yard in Holbourn, where 
ſome Part of it remains to this Day, 1741. And 
as to its Wood, it has Heart and Sap, that ſerves 
for Fanneering and other Uſes, The black and 
white Berry, when gathered in Time, is a 
pleaſant cooling Fruit; and therefore this 
Tree is too valuable to be cut down, while it 

bears any Quantity of them, though it has a, 

hard, brittle, ſerviceable Wood. In America, Mr. 
Lawfon ſays, there are three Sorts of Mulberries 
growing in light rich Ground firſt, CET red 
* 5 e 1 | $7 7 ort, 
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Sort, that is firſt ripe of any but Straw be ries: und 
is very ſweet, Theſe Trees grow wild, and yn 
a fine Summer hade to ſit under. The Fruit.gte 
uſed in the Room of Currants and Rxiſine in 
Sauces ; and, when preſſed, yield a car Crimſm 
Liquor, which would make a rich Wine z the o 
ther Mulberries are ſmooth · leaved, and are Weng 
Sort for Silk- worms. One has a common Fit, 
the other bears a black ſmall Berry, very ſwest: 
Here the Indians have a Notion, that this Sort was 
a White: Mulberry, and changed its Fruit. dd 
Wood is very durable; and, where the Natives 

can't get Sg, they” uſe cn to make their 
Bows. - 4d 4 4 Wt; ö 
in 7 3 55 „ 4 G ͤ I-:41 7-3; 2 38 10 302 
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7 WHITE a1 RED ELDER. 
o BERRY. TREE 2h 


1 E RE are two Sorts of Elder Ties A 

one bearing a White Berry, the other a Re 

The White is a Sort that was firſt known in Her. 
Jordſbire, about thirty Years ago; ſince which, it 
has been propagated in many Places: I have, at 
this Time, ſeveral Hedges of the white and d 
Sort, of my own. Planting ; and, by Requeſt, 1 
ſent ſome Cuttings to my late good F Hen and Re- 
lation, Richard Screen, Eſq; at Warley near Bab 
in Somer ſetſhjre, where it now, grows in a flouriſh- 
ing Condition, in a Garden next his Vineyard, 
joining the River Avon. It is a moſt noble Berry, 
for its being generally ſomewhat bigger than the 
Red, and making a ſuperior Wine to it ; a Wine, 
when rightly made with a good Liſhon Sugar, and 
a due Age given it, boch in Calks and Bottles, 
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chunterfeir the” true French Frenti- 
$3 eres 


ns, 


k doing 
15 ſte N28 


ha: 1 


tirely lo lopped off the Heads of of ſeveral Elder-trees in 


Winter, which would ſhoot again the firſt Summer, 


by this Means, a very 


and, the ſecond, w 


ng Be 0 5 bs Pr hen he 0441 take this Me- 


at- was But lit- 


ya arts tot add ie that} about Tas, | 


nas, he would prune the old Wood out of a 
and le 84 it ty th che laſt Teur's Shoots for Bt 


ing, and top them all to'f Noe” Buds. "Then, on oe 


of theſe arge Berries; he x would get 2 great t deal 


of excellent Juice, with Which he made a Liquor, 


by the ade of Malt, at, by many of the Gen- 


try, was-*preferr*d* t 8 White Wine and Claret, 
Now the Manner how tie ditt this, you have ſet 


down in my Supplemem to the Landon and Country 


Brewer Lat Page 49, here I have inſerted the 
genuiné Receipt, as it Was given me by his chief 
Servant, who ated both as his Gardener and Brew- 
er for this Gentleman ret büt three Mifes diſ- 


tant from ui Gaddeſien, and with whom I 
was acquàinteddl. The Bbdy of 3 3 Standard Elder- 
Tree has fometimes meaſured twelve Inches Dia- 
meter, and is ſo very hard and ſerviceable for 


making Combs, Cogs for Mill-wheels, and Knife- 
Handles, in Imitation of Box, t „ one is often 

uſefuf Br lit 
tle Troughs, that the good Houſewife empſoys it 
for holding Sugar to feed her Bees in hard Times, 


taken for the other: It⸗s fikewiſe 


and 


ed 2 as 1. 


£5 in Zonen, and of. Aden fal, Sr. 
Peter's, in Hertfordſhire, as" follows, vi. He en- 
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ed and Ge 
in 3 moet Garin an 1 "4 
even encouraged ich 
any E 

0. 


or Commons, 


at à proper Time of Year, .. without. . „ much 
as aſking our Leave for doing the fame 2 as 
plenty: as they are in the Chilturn Country, they are 
as ſcarce in Vale, open, Field- lands; and 
fore it tempted a Gentleman of a good Eſtate, 5 
Who is now in the Commiſſion of the Peace for 
Part of Ailesbury Vale, in Bucks, to make! large 
Nurſeries. to raiſe the White-thorn Set; 1 ac 
cordingly, he yearly ſells vaſt Numbers of this 
Sort, to fence incloſed Grounds, to / great Profit; 
for there is hardly a Seffion paſſes, but what there 
Is an AQ of Parliament granted for incloſing, little 


or oft: Land, In many Foreſts, Chaces, and 


P arks, 


e 
1 View in 


If Lb get | 
5 them before our F aces, in our incloſed Graunes, 


>, Park: 


great 


the L 
Seaſo 


which 


in ſon 


water 


Grow! 


mild, 
tlema 
theſe 
are th 


they \ 
there 


poſe, 
Trees 
Head: 
be a 


differe 


Head, 


table 1 


to the 
Break 
and Q 
ping e 
Maple 
Accor 
Sort, 
alſo f 


Gaps, 


Live- 
good 
of Co- 
— 
ang | 
You 
Help 
only a 


% Parks. this Tree is very valuable for its Prackicing 
great Quanti ties of Hows, that furniſh a Part of 
the Deer's Subſiſtence, in ſnowy and other ſcarce 
Seaſons ; and alſo by its aſtringent, warm Bark, 


which delightfully pleaſes, nouriſhes, and Tecures, 
in ſome Degree, theſe ſavage Beaſts from the.Red- - 


water, N Rot, that, in ſome clayey, moiſt 
Grounds, they are very ſubject to, eſpecially in 

mild, wet Winters; inſomuch that, in one = 
tleman's Park, 1 have known Hundreds die of 


theſe fatal Diſtempers i in one Seaſon : And ſo fond 


are theſe Animals of debarking the Thorn, that 

they will peel the lopped Arms and Twigs, till 
there be no Bark left on them; for which Pur- 
poſe, there are many large Standard White - thorn 
Trees ſuffered to grow ſingly into large Bodies and 
Heads, and ſtand to great Ages, that there may 
be a ſufficient Number in theſe Places to lop at 
different Times, that one may be getting a new 
Head, while another loſes it. This prickly Vege- 
table is the greateſt Security of almoſt all others 


to the Farmer and Gardener, for preventing the 


Breaking - in of Cattle to Fields of Corn, Gardens, 
and Orchards; and will reſiſt the Bite and Crop- 
ping of all Sorts of Beaſts, when the Haſel, Aſh, 

Maple, and ſeveral others are ſpoiled by them: 
Accordingly, we find the Thorn a moſt excellent 
Sort, not only for growing in Quick-hedges, but 


alſo for ſtanding as dead ones, for ſtopping of 


Gaps, and keeping off Cattle from damaging thoſe 
Live-hedges in their Infancy, which, for Want ofa 
good Guard, are often ruined by the venomous Bite 


of Cows, Horſes, and Sheep: And, to the good 
Houſewife, it is one-of the moſt neceſſary Sorts to 


hang her Linnen on to dry, the greateſt Part of the 
Year, when it is kept clipped ; for it is by the 
Help of the Shears, that the White-thorn not 
only anſwers this domeſtic Purpoſe, but alſo be- 
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comes a charming ornamental, and, at the Lins 
Time, a moſt- ſerviceable Hedge, or:green Wall, 
in Mazes or Wilderneſſes, and Gardens; where 
it will grow to a great Height, and where it will 
be a moſt ſtrong Defence, to Houſes and Wall. 
fruit Trees, againſt the Violence of Winds, and 


the Rapine of Thieves; a Shelter and Refuge for 
Singing-birds to breed and chant in; and an ad. 


mirable ſweet Ornament in the Spring- ſeaſon, b 


its fine white Bloſſom, for a conſiderable Fils. 
Of irs Wood are made Cogs and Staves for Mill. 
wheels, Heads of Beetles, £ 2 for Plails to 
thraſh Corn with, and one of the beſt of Walk- 
ing: ſticks; it is a very hard, to Wood, that 
will grow, in a good Soil, to a Foot, or two, 
Diameter in its Body; and then it will be ſerviee 
able to the Turner, 

The Black-thorn is a ody Tree, not near fo 
commonly planted, as the White-thorn ; becauſe 
it is a Set, that cannot be drawn up with ſuch 3 
regular Root, as the White, but generally comes 
up with a Piece of one, that will not readily, 
therefore, grow on Tranſplanting; for the young 
Shoots of this Tree run almoſt Song the Surface of 
the Earth, and ſtrike many Roots, as they run; ſo 
that thardly one in twenty of the Sets can be drawn 
with a full Root to it. It is alſo refuſed, becauſe 
it will not endure the Drip of other Trees, like 
the White-thorn ; for the Black are very apt to 
die in ſuch a Situation : : Nor will it grow in 
Height ſo ſoon as that, becauſe it employs its 
| Shoots, in a great Meaſure, along the Surface, in 
throwing up many young ones, and that, ſome- 
times, for four or five Feet Diſtance from the 
main Hedge; yet, when it gets up to à proper 
Height, it makes one of the ſtrongeſt of Fences, 
even beyond the White-thorn, Likewiſe, when 


a Hedge is made, its Plaiſh is apt to die; and, 
| when 


— 
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| Wi it grows next to Sallow, Maple, Haſ, or 
other Wood, their Root oftentimes gets the AC 
' cendant of the Black-thorn, and kills it z however, 
this prickly Tree is moſt ſerviceable fot making 


dead E to ſave the live ones, becauſe this 


Wood will laſt two or three Years under this Uſe, 
| when the White-thorn will ; laſt but one. And 

laſtly, The Black-thorn yields that excellent Fruit, 
called Sloes, which, + Lag rightly ordered with 


Sugar, makes a charming Wine; but it commons - 


ly ſerves in a Mixture. with rough Cyder, and» Spi- 
its, Sc. to counterfeit red Port- wine. Its Bark is 

uſed by ſome when infuſed in Rennet, to prevent 
the Rotting. of Cheeſez and the S162 itſelf, when 


made into a. Conſerve or Syrup, ſtops Fluxes to Ad- 


miration, Some few Trees of the Black- thorn 1 
have known to grow as Standards, in a certain 
Park, but then their Bodies muſt be helped at firſt 


by Stakes or other Trees, and are ſeldom thicker 


hs a Man's Thigh, and they commonly get hola 
low in a little Time; they are lopped for the 
Deer to brouſe on, but as it is a drier Wood than 


the White, it does not anſwer this Purpoſe near ſo 
well as that. The Fowls and Mice, by carrying 


the Sloes to eat, Propagate the Black- thorn in many 
Places. 

Jo plant a White-thorn Hedge. The White. thorn 
det is the moſt planted f all others for Hedges, 
and therefore I ſhall, be very particular in my 
Account of its Management i in this Way. I have 
ſeveral Hedges, now in a flouriſhing Condition, that 
I planted with the White-thorn ; and, to have the 
beſt Sort of Hedges from this Set, we plant only 
White-thorn and Sallow in our Loams, Clays, and 


Gravels; and then it is we cut the Sallow twice to 


the Thorn's once; that is, the Sallow at fix Years 


old, and the Thorn and Sallow together, at 


twelye. But, in the moſt common Hedges; we 
5 2 2 188 plant 
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plant the White-thorn, Sallow, Haſel, Maple, el 
Aſh, and theſe we make all at once at nine Years 
End, when the Field is Wheat ; becauſe then the 
new made Hedge is ſecured for two Tears from 
the Bite of Cattle, while the ſame Field is under 
the Growth of Wheat one Tear, and Oats and 
Peaſe, or Beans, the next; ſo that in the third, or 
fallow Lear, the Hedge has grown high enough, 
to be out of the Cattle's Way: But where an 
extraordinary good Husbandman is Maſter of x 
Farm, he will run a dead Hedge, or Stakes and 
Rails, before the new made live Hedge, to ſe. 
cure it, after the Corn is got off, from all Damages 
of Horſes, Cows, and Sheep, that may be put 
into the ſame Field to graze, by which Means ſuch 
Jive Hedge is protected, till of itſelf it gets high 
enough to be out of Harm's Way. In the vas 
they plant White-thorn, Crab, White-wood or 
Aps, Sallow, and Elm Setts, and ſometimes Ha- 
fel and Maple among them. But, for the moſt 
Part, they make Uſe of only the White-thorn, + 
Sallow, White-wood, and Elm Setts, becauſe theſe 
beſt agree with their heavy wet Soils, and turn to 
the moſt Profit in the leaſt Time. But where a 
Hedge of White-thorn is to be raiſed intire, they 
gather the Haws in Oflober, and ſow them directhy 
in well prepared Beds of Light-loam, or elſe they 
Preſerve the Haws, or Seed, in Sand, till Februs- 
7y, and then ſow them in a Mould, that has been 
plowed or dug, till it is very fine, and rake or 
or harrow them in, but they will not come up 
Till the Spring Twelve- month; and then ſuch a 
Hedge will be the thicker, and the Plants come 
ſtronger rooted and larger bodied. If, aſſoon as 
the Haws are ſown, you ſpread over them as 
much fine Mould as will cover all half an Inch 
thick, and upon that a Strewing of Wood-aſhes, 
or, what is much n a very thin Coat of Soot 
3 of 


- 


Time cauſe them to ſprout the ſooner, and grow 


much quicker. Laſtly, in Caſe you are to raiſe . 


Hedge with a Ditch before it, by planting the 
Ground with intire White-thorn, or with that and 
other Setts, after the Piece of Land has been 
plowed or dug, and got into a fine Tilth; then, 
if this is to be done in the Chilturn Country, 


gather the Ground up into a four · thorough Stitch, 


or two-· bout Land with the Plough, which will 
make Part of the Ditch, raiſe a Bank, and ſave 
a great deal of Charge, that a Man muſt be 
otherways at with the Spade; then draw a Fur- 


row with” the Plough in the Middle of the raiſed 


Stitch: Thus you have a Sort of Bed to lay your 
White-thorn Setts in, whoſe Roots are- to touch 


the Surface of the main Ground, and, after their 


Heads are cut off, Part of their Bodies are 'to be 
an Inch or two out of the Earth, lying ſtone- 
wiſe in a Row, about ſix Inches from one another, 
where their Roots and the reſt of their Bodies 


are to be covered with Mould, thrown out of the 


new making Ditch. Then lay or plant another 
Row with more White-thorn Setts, a Foot a- part, 


and higher than the firſt and lowermoſt Row, 


at the ſame Diſtance and in the ſame Manner 
you did the laſt; only obſerve to plant every 
Sett in the upper Row, in the Middle of the 
Interſpace of the firſt Row, and then throw more 
Mould out of the Ditch, to cover their Roots, 
and that Part of their Bodies that are to lie in 
the Earth. Thus a Diteh will be made, and a 
Bank raiſed with Virgin or freſh Mould, that 


will carry on the Growth of the Hedge with 


great Fertility; and the more, if you lay ſome 
Horſe-litter' thinly over all, to preſerve the young 
Setts from Froſts and too violent Heats and Droughts. 
. When 
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or Lime, which will help to preſerve the Seed 
from Vermin and from Froſt, and at the ſame 
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well from the Injury of Cattle; then, at hw 


tisfaction, in one of my 
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When this Work is carried on 


far th 
next Thing is to fence the new. ge 


planted He 


fix Years End, they may 2 and ſa be. 


come a 
in a very few Years, as I have found to my Sa. 
plowed Fields, w 


h.t 
planted and incloſed "a a new Hedge and Ditch 


| about the Year 1734-3 and in 1740 J plaiſhed it, 
leaving a Pear and Apple-tree growing at every 
And, at the 
ſame Time, was obliged to run along the Outſide 
of the Bank a dead Hedge, to . the live 
Hedge, and the Trees, Gn being damaged by 
my next Neighbour's Cattle, that I cannot hin- 
der grazing next to it; and accordingly I muſt cops 


forty Feet Diſtance in the ſame: 


tinue ſuch a dead Hedge, or run a Row of Hurdles 
along: in the Room of it, to ſecure/ the ſame, till 
it is grown high enough to be out of the Reach of 
Horſes or Cows, which will not be till the third of 
fourth Year at leaſt after ſuch Plaiſhing. 


Whire-thorn are kept weeded, during their infant 


Growth, they will come much ſooner to Perfec- 


tion, And, ſure it is, that nothing of Hedges 
wood deſerves more of our Care to bring up, than 
the White-thorn, becauſe this not only makes the 


beſt of Fences of itſelf, but ſerves beyond all others 
to mend Gaps of its own, and, in any of thoſe that 
are of the Hedge Sort, is the ſtrongeſt, and will 
laſt longer than either the Maple, Haſel, Sallow, 
or any other; and, what is very valuable, this 
Plant gives an inviting Opportunity to Land- owner, 


to prove their Ingenuity, by grafting the White- 


thorn with Pear-cions, and, by ſuch Improvement, 


"65 wh produce great Quantities of profitable 


ruit, that will furniſh their Cellars with one of 


ſtrong Fence againſt all Sorts of Cartle 


Some 
pack. the lower Row with Crab- ſetts, and the 
Upper one with Haw-thorn ; and if theſe and the 
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the belt of Liquors, as 


good 3 MARY is, 


and alſo beceme a ſerviceable Kitchin-food in Pyes, 
Paſties, and other * | 
the Haws, is not on 


3 beſides which, its Fruit, 
fine Sort for Birds, but 
ſerves likewiſe toward . our Swine, and, for 
this Purpoſe, many beat the Hedges in the Winter, 
that the Hogs may the eaſier come at them, which, 

with the Opportuni 1 they 155 ve to any that make 
Wine of them; - a diſſilled Water from the 
Stone, and other Uſes, adds to the Value of this 
excellent Plant the White-thorn z which here puts 


me in Mind of that great Rarity one, that grew at. 
Glaſtonbury in Somerſei ſbire, which blew into Flowers 
at every Chriſtmas, and from which there are ſeveral 
large Trees growing that I beheld in 1737; and as 


| was told, there are many beſides that proſper 
from Cuttings in other Places. And now, as I am 
writing of the White-thorn Fence, I ſhall mention 
ſomething of the great Conveniency of Furz, that 
in ſome Manner will anſwer. the ſame Purpoſe, and 
even exceed the White-thorn in its great Uſeful- 
neſs of growing in ſandy and ather light Ground, 
where that nor no other will proſper 3 as may 
be ſeen in many Places in Norfolk and Suffolk, 


where they call it Whins, and where it grows like 
a ſpinny Wood, eight or nine Feet high, by which 


it acquires large Stalks that ſerve for Fuel for 


Baking and Brewing with all the Lear; and it is 


among theſe high Furzes that Gentlemen get Plen- 
ty of Foxes for the Chace, for here they and their 


| Young are ſecure till they are forced out. Near 


Wanner by Deal, in Kent, I ſaw great Quantities of 


Furz grow on ſandy Banks, four Feet high, and 
three or four broad at Top, in which the Seeds of 


Furz may be ſeen in Drills, or raked in, and come 
to Perfection in a few Years ; and when they are, 
they make impenetrable Fences againſt Huntſmen 


and Poachers, that will tura to great Profit, for ſuch 


Furz 
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Furz may be cut once in three, four, or five Years, 
to brew, waſh, and burn Bricks and Lime With in 
Kilns. Likewiſe, if Furz be mowed young in Ju. 

H, and bayed, and ground like Tanners Bark, it 
will make good Manger-meat for Horſes. In 141, 
I faw ſeveral new Plantations of Furz in Bedford. 

Hire, raiſed by Seed, ſown on a low Bank about 
two Feet high, to keep off Road - cattle; from en- 
tering and poaching their Turnep and Corn ſandy 
Ground; and in this Manner Haws may be ſown in 

low or high Banks in Duills, and thus make, like 
Furz, one of the ſtrongeſt of Fences. But to be 

more particular in raiſing a Thorn Hedge, as the 
ſpeedieſt of all others. If you can, let your Plants 
be about the Thickneſs of a Finger, and ſet Almoſt 
perpendicular, and cut within four or five Inches of 
the Ground, and planted in a double Row, at about 
half a Foot Diſtance, in a- flat plain Bank, and 
they will proſper infinitely, and much outſtrip the 
cloſeſt Range of our trifling Setts. Another Way 

to plant a Quick-ſett in a Field, or about the Out- 
ſide of a Garden, Sc. is: Firſt, to plant a Row of 

Setts on the Brink of the Ditch in the upper Mould, 
and cover them with the better Part of the Mould 
taken out of the Ditch, and raiſe the Bank about 
eight or ten Inches above them; then place ano- 
ther Row of Setts, each Sett againſt the Spaces of 
the Row ; then lay more of the beſt Mould to the 
Roots of the Setts, and raiſe the Bank as before, 
and place another Row of Setts oppoſite to the 
firſt, applying the beſt Mould to the. Roots, and 
finiſh the Bank with the Bottom of -the Ditch, _ 
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H' Medlar js accounted to be of the Number of 
pple· trees, and Pear- trees; it is planted in the 


— Manner as the Quince is; it delighteth in hot 
Places, but, well watered, it will do well enough. . 
It is planted off the Cion in March or: November, in 
a well dunged Ground, and a fine Tilth. It is alſo 
long be⸗ 


ſet off the Stone, but then it will be very 
fore it cometh to any Thing: It is excellently well 


grafted on the White-thorn, the Pear, or the Apple. 


The Medlars that you mean to keep, you muſt ga- 


ther before they are ripe; and being ſuffered to grow: 
- by the Tree, they laſt great Part of the Win-: 


They are preſerved in ſodden Wine, Vi- 
— and Water. Of the Wood of the Wild 


Medlar we uſe to make Spokes for Wheels of 


CLarts, and the ＋ "ys of chem ſerve for CO 
Whips. 


The Servi is raiſed PETTY ber Seed or. 


Suckers. If from Seed, in Offober, when they are 
ripe, rub off their Mucilage, or Pulp, with dry. 
Sand; then dry them in the Sun, and keep them in 
Sand till February, or March, and ſow them in 
well prepared Beds. After they have been here 
weeded well, and watered now and then, in dry 
Times, for two Years, you may tranſplant them 
out, at forty or fifty Feet Diſtances, in Meadow or. 
other Grougd that is moiſt and loamy, for this 


Tree will not proſper in too dry a Earth, and 


then they will have full Room to grow, becauſe 
theſe Trees, in a right Soil, will ariſe to large 
Bodies of Timber, and become ornamental in 9 
As 
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and Viſtoes. ae Wood 3 is ien to hs - ww 
Joiner, Carpenters, Gunſmith, Es r, Turner; 
and Millwright ; being of a bard 


made to look like Ebony, by tybbing l it with Lin- 


ſeed-oil, The Leaves * this Tree grow much like, 


and appear'ap.Aſhetree at a Diſtance, hut they are 
not fo large Its Berries are red and about the Hg- 


neſs of a large Haw, growing in Cluſtets, ſome. 
what like Grapes, that muſt be gathered at Mid. 


September, for I have known them to fall off by the 
Frſt of Odoben 3 and then they muſt be got in dry, 
or elſe they will be mouldy, and likewiſe kept ary, 
till they np brown, ſoft, and almoſt rotten, like 
al Medlars and, when they are thus cured, they are 
much eaten by che London Youths,” as a pleaſant 
Fruit. The Wild is better than the S to 
graft on. It has no Prickles as the Medlar hath, 
1 groweth off the Stone, the Sett, the Root, or the 

Cion. It is planted in the two Months before» 
mentioned i in cold Countries, and in hot in Oftober 
and November. It is grafted either on its own 
Stalk, or on the Quince, or-Haw-thorn, either in 
the Stock or off the Bark. This Tree grows both 
in Standard and Under-wood. There is one of 
them ſtands about ten Poles off my Houſe at Gad- 
deſden, and it is reported by our Country People, 
that the Croſs of our Bleſſed Redeemer was of this 
Sort of Wood. It likewiſe grows in our Coppices 
as Underwood, where there are many Poles that 
ſhoot from its Stems or Roots. It is faid there are 
three Sorts of Medlars. The Common, the large 


Dutch, and the Dwarf: Two Sorts of Service-trees, 


the Engliſh, bearing Berries, and the French; a Fruit 
like a very ſmall Pear. Dr. Quincy ſays, the Medlar 
is a grateful Fruit, yet not eatable till it 1s rotten. 
Services are alſo much of the ſame Kind as Medlars, 
and as much valued in Diet for the ſame Quin 
; f | REN C 


ature and cloſe 
grained, which may be ſtill farther improved, an 
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the dans Medlar is ſaid to be the we pe Ser- 
vice tree is a flow Grower. To prelerve the Me- | 
lar, manage them exactly like rhe Quince: As fur 
Services, gather them before they be. ripe, Stalk 
and all, tie them up ini little Bunches, and hang 
them on Liaes in an airy and warm Place, — 5 
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I THO this Shrub, or Tres, is 3 

looked on as an Anno ance to the Tree it 
twines about, yet it is not without its good Quali- 
ties in other Reſpects. There was one that grew 
to an Oak, being four Inches thick, till its Head 
reached ſome of the Oaken lower Boughs, and here it 
grew ſo large at laſt, as to give a Turner the Op- 
portunity to turn its Body i into Drinkig5cups, which 
he ſold for Two -· pence half. penny a Piece ; and the 
more for its being deemed to yield a healthful 
Tincture or Vertue to the Liquor, ſh ks to make it 
ſerviceable. againſt the Cramp and Hooping-cough, 
Some tall Ivy-Trees will have a Body! wis enough * - 
to turn into ä — and other curious Maty 
ters, but that which grows againſt Walls is never 
big enough for this Purpoſe. This Wood, when 
worked into fine T1 unbridge Hollow-ware; Bas 3 
moſt beautiful Caſt; with it. And it 8 very ug 
and ornamental to plant for its ſpeedy Growth and 
Running its Cover over Arbours, Which it will 
ſhade and ſhelter with its ever- green Leaves to 
great Perfection, beſides the Pleaſure it gives our 
cleanly Houſewives of adorning their Windows 
with it at Chriſtmas, and to Sextons for the like 
Purgoſes i in their Churches. About Gaddeſden' it is 
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ſerviceable Plant in ſnowy W 
its Leaves for Sheep and Lambs, 
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excellent Spoon. 
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Heir Uſe. Abele, how: propagated. Its Uſe. 

1 Aer, its Uſe. In my Firſt Part, I have 
writ ſo particularly and largely on theſe aquatic 
Trees, that I ſhall ſay the leſs here; and therefore 
only follow Mr. Houghton*s Collection, from Eve 

Hu, &c, The Shade of the Poplar is eſteemed 

very wholeſome in Summer; but they do not be- 

Eome Walks nor Avenues, by Reaſon of their Suck - 

| ers, and that they foul the Ground at the Fall of 
Þ the Leaf; but they fhould be flanked in barren 
L: Woods, and to flank Places at a Diſtance, for their 
| Increaſe, and the Glittering of their Leaves; which 
are Food for Cattle, if they are ſtripped from their 

1 cut  Boughs, before they are faggotted ; this is to 
. be done in the Decreaſe of Ofober, and reſerved 
| in Bundles for Winter Fodder. The Wood of 
1 white Poplar is ſought of the Sculptor, and they 
ſaw both Sorts into Boards, which, where * lie 
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dry, continue a long Time. The es Aſpen, 
is a white Poplar, as likewiſe is the Abele, or, Ar- 
bell, which of late Years we have had much from 
Holland. They are beſt propagated off Slips from 
the Roots, the leaſt of which will take, and ma 
in March, at three or four Years Growth, be tranſ- 
planted. In Flanders they have large Nurſeries of 


w 


them, and we now, within twenty Miles of London, 
have them plentiful enough. The Planting is 
eaſily learn'd, and, in three Vears, they will come 
to an incredible Altitude; in twelve, as big as 
your Middle; and, in eighteen or twenty, arrive 
to full Perfection. By theſe, in a little Time, a 
Man may have his Houſe in a Wood, where, a 
little KEE there did not grow a Stick, The 
black Poplar grows rarely with us; but plenti- 

fully on the River Po in Hay; and there is a 
Mountain Poplar near Vienna and in Babemia, of 
which ſome Trees have yielded Planks of a Tard in 
Breadth. The beſt Uſe of the Poplar and Abele is 
for Walks and Avenues, about low Grounds, till, 
coming to be very old, they are apt to grow 
knurry, and out of Proportion. The Timber is 
incomparable for all Sorts of white Wooden Veſ- 
ſels, as Trays, Bowls, and other Turners Ware; 
and of eſpecial Uſe for the Bellows- maker, becauſe 
it is almoſt of the Nature of Cork, and for Ship- 
pumps, tho? not very ſolid, yet very cloſe : Alſo 
for wooden Peels, Frames of Chairs, and many o- 
ther Uſes; particularly for making Carts, becauſe 


LY 


it is exceeding light; and for both Vine and Hop- 
props. The Loppings, in January, are for the Fire; 
but it burns untowardly, and rather moulders a- 
way, than maintains any ſolid Heat; of the 
Twigs, with the Leaves, may be made a Sort of 
Broom. The Brya, or Catkins, attract the Bees, 
as do alſo the Leaves (eſpecially of the Black) 
being more tenacious of the Mill-dews, than moſt 
5 Foreſt- trees, 
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Tantiers; and Leather- Sellers, make uſe of it; and 


aquatic Sort; will grow in loamy Soils on Hills 


Ge The eue creed ves, drop 1 
Ears, aſſwages the Fain ; and che Buds, bruiſet 
and mix'd with Honey, are a good Tegan for 
the E zes 3 a8 the Unguent is to refrigerate and 
cauſe Beep As for Alder the firſt Veſſels we 
read of 701 Water. carriage ( except Noabꝰ s Ark) 
wete' of this Wood; and, if it lies always' under 
Water; it will harden-like a Stone; but, if kept 
in an inconſtant Temper] it rots immediateſy. 
The Coals of Alder are very much valued for 
Gun-powdet, and the Wood for Piles; , 
Ade Water- pipes, Troughs, Sluices, ff 

Trays, Wooden-heels, Frames of Chairs, and 
Fichiers, the Bark is precious to Dyers; and ſow 


with it andthe Fruits (inſteadof the Galls) they com- 
poſean Ink. To this I add, the Poplar, though'of the 


as ſeveral: do near Gaddeſden, and there run up 4 
great Pace; But not quite fo faſt as in the rich Vale 
Lands. In both, this Tree, if it has Time e- 
nough allowed it, will get into a browniſh Heart; 
ſomewhat like Oak, but much quicker, and for 
this Reaſon it 1s of Service in building Houſes; 
Barns, and other Erections; therefore is, like the 


Elm, ſold for ten Pence, and a Shilling; 2 Foot, 


when the White-wood, Aſp, or :Arbele, ' ſells-only 
for Six-pence : However, both this, the White- 
wood, Aſp or Arbele, are all of them, like the 
Cherry- tree, apt to run roundiſh in their Graing 
by which their Boards are eafily made, by the Heat 
of the Sun, to rive and twiſt more from their fixed 


nailed Places, than any other Wood. The Al- 


der, the more it is uſed; the longer it laſts: Fell 
one in Winter, and debark ! it, it will laſt- as long 


8 5 as one feld in the Spring, when the Sap 
begins 


tweer 
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begins to riſe. In Hampſhire, they have a Notion, 
that Alder, growing in a wet, ſandy Ground, is 
better to make Charcoal for Gun-powder, than 
that which grows in a drier Soil, as I was there in- 
formed, in 1738. A Man wetting an Alder 
Stick, of two Inches Diameter, blowid atithe o- 
ther End, and it ſpurted, which ſhews its Poroſity. 
If Alder is kept ſometimes wet, and ſometimes 
dry, it rots preſently; but if laid under Ground, 
in a moiſt Soil, for the Foundation of Churches, 
Bridges, or Houſes, it will remain here for ever, 
and bear up the greateſt Weight to all Eternity, as 
was formerly experienced, more than in later 
Times; for now we moſt commonly uſe Oak, 
Beech, or Elm, for the Sake of their larger Bo- 
dies. The beſt Sort of Alder is ſaid to come from 
Holland, and ſo much loves to be planted in a 
mooriſn wet Soil, that it will grow a- pace with lit- 
tle Trouble. If its Cones or Catkeys are ſown in 
March or April, and they be carefully weeded af- 
terwards, they may be tranſplanted two or three 
ogether, in one little Hill, and each Hill to be 
ix Feet aſunder. Then at eight, twelve, or four- 
teen Years End, they may, be cut for Chair- 
makers, Turners, and others; but, the older they 
are, the more Profit they Il bring. This Tree, 
as J ſaid in my Firſt Part, while it is growing in- 
to quick Advantage, ſerves, in many Places, to 
part and ſecure incloſed Fields, againſt the Breach 
of Cattle, by growing in beautiful Hedges, where 
it pays the beſt of all the watery Hedge- woods; 
and which T have made more plainly appear, in 
my Account of thoſe fine. ones, now growing be- 
tween Watford and Hempſtead, oo YH 
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7 7 Z. LOW ae Two Kinds, . 
they delight. How planted. wa mer 


naturally in moiſt Pla. 
denſe 4: compact, thank the Sallow, and 


the larger "wg Qur common Salix, or Willow, 
is of two Kinds, the white, and the black; the 


white is alſo of two Sorts, the one of a yellowiſh, 
the other of a browner Bark; all of them are. 
planted off Stakes. The white delight in Meads 
and Ditch-ſides, rather dry, than over wet; yet 
the black and reddiſh do well in more boggy 
Ground. When they are planted, let Holes be 


made for them, rather than be forced in with too: 


great Violence ; and they muſt be ſoaked in Wa- 
ter two or three Days before they are planted, and 
dane in February, and the Mould well cloſed about 
them. By good Management, there may be 
made very profitable Coppices of them, and the 
Manner Mr. Evelyn tells; but, it being with us. 
a common Tree, I ſay the leſs. Theſe Trees 
may be graffed betwixt the Bark, or budded, and 
then they become ſo beautiful, as to be fit for ſome 
Kind of delightful Walks. Theſe may be ſo or- 
dered, in low, marſhy Places, as, in eleven or 


5 twelve Yeazs, to yield a hundred Loads of Wood 


in an Acre. It is the ſweeteſt of all our Engliſh, 


Fa 
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1 
| graftd. They are very profitable. The ſweeteſt" Fuel 
nm England. 4 Gard Willow. An odoriferous 
Willew. ies of Willow. This Tree bears its 
Seed (ſays Mr. Houghton,” in his Collections) in 
ſingle Coverings ; and this Seed is contained in 
Catkins, called Juliferous Trees, and is of the 
longer Leaf, and of a ſoft Wood, growing moſt 
having its Leaves more 


ORE) EN 
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Fuel; provided it be ſound and dry; and, 'emit= 
ting a little Smoak, is the fitteſt for Ladies Cham- 
bers. There is the Garden-willow, which pro- 
duces ſweet and beautiful Flowers, which may be 
ſet for Partitions of Squares, but they have no 
Affinity with the other. There is, in Shropſbire, 
another very odoriferous Kind, extremely fit to be 
planted by pleaſant Rivulets, both for Ornament 
and Profit; it is propagated by Cuttings, or 
Layers, and will grow in any dry Bottom, ſo it 
boa ſheltered from the South, affording a wonder- 
fal and early Relief to the induſtrious Bee. What 
moſt of the former Kinds differ from the Sallows, 
is not much conſiderable, they being generally uſe- 
ful for the ſame Purpoſes, as Boxes, ſuch as Apo- 
thecaries and Goldſmiths uſe ; for Cart Saddle- 
trees, Gun-ſtacks, and . Half-pikes, Harrows, 
and Shoe-makers Laſts, Heels, Clogs for Pattens, 
Forks, Rakes, eſpecially the Teeth, which ſhould 
be wedged with Oak; but let them not be cut for 
this, when the Sap is ſtirring, becauſe they will 
ſhrink 4 Perches, Hop-poles, Riſing of Kidney- 
beans, and for Supporters to Vines: Alſo for 
Hurdles, Steves, and Lattices; for the Turner, 
Keil-pins, or Skettles, great Town-tops, for Plat- 
ters, little Caſks, and Veſſels, eſpecially to pre- 
ſerve Verjuice in, the beſt of any. Pales are alſo 
made of the cleft Willow, Dreſſers, Fruit-baſ- 
kets, Canns, Hives for Bees, Trenchers, and Trays; 
and, for poliſhing and whetting Table-knives, 
the Butler will find it above any Wood, or Whet- 
ſtone ; alſo for Coals and Bavin, not forgetting 
freſh Boughs, which, of all che Trees, yield the 
cooleſt Shade in the hotteſt Seaſon of the Day; 
and they are fit to be placed about the Beds of 
teveriſh Perſons, The Wood, preſerved dry, will 
endure a Jong Time; but what is wholly putrefied, 


and reduced to a loamy Earth in the hollow 
. N B b | Trunks 


the fitteſt to be mingled with fine Mould. 1 
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as Heart of Oak, if cut down at a right Age, and 
that rended Pales out of this Wood, in the fame 


T _ of eee, Trees, is, of all. e 
the Raiſing our choiceſt Flowers, ſuch as Anemo. 


me, Ranunculus's,  Avuriculus's, and the like, | 


To "Gris Account I add, that with us there are 


three Sorts of Willow growing, the red, the E78 


_ and the white: The red is that, which has 

a great Number of little Twigs growing on long 
Shoots, and will have a reddiſh. Caſt on cutting 
its Wood. This Sort is thought to endure as long 


kept dry, or Abroad; for I knew a Lath-render, 
Year King Milliam died, and they ſtand firm to 


this Nay, the 27th of March, 1741, which is 


about thirty-nine Years ago, as he this Day aſ- 
ſured me; they have worn out the firſt Rails, 


: they were faſtened to, and ſince nailed. again to | 


new ones. The Gore, or yellow Sort, has a 
Wood lighter and more ſpungy, that, by Conſe- | 
quence is leſs durable; and the white Sort is much 


the ſame. © A Shoot of Willow has grown, the 


firſt Year after Lopping, eight Feet in Length in 
_ Year ; but then its Roots had the extraordi- 

nary Benefit of growing, ſome Part of them, in a 
Sink-hole ; z and, though this is an aquatic Tree 
of, I believe 1 may fay, the ſecond Claſs of the 


watery Sorts, yet, where Willows have ſtood 2 


little dry, ſome Years, and afterwards have had 
their Roots conſtantly under Water, it has killed 
them, as was proved near the Town of Tring, 


three Miles from Little Gaddeſden, where a Wa- 


ter was increaſed for ſupplying an Engine, be- 
longing at this Time to that generous; worthy 
Gentleman, Charles Gore, Eſq; which cauſed the 
Inundation. It is faid, there ate the ſweet- ſcented 
Willow, the weeping Willow, ' and the German 
Willow ; but, with us, we mind but one _ 


Time 3 — 


Flo yet the Sallow, in rag far oot-does i it 
. euere "_ Profit 5 0 
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Tree, This is the favourite Tree of Aileſ- 
bury-Vale, for the feveral good Properties belong- 
ing to it; and, although I have wrote; I believe 
I may ſay, the firſt and largeſt Account of this 
Tree, in my laſt Book, at Page 98, yet I have 
more to write in this; vis. 1ſt, This Tree is al- 
lowed to grow the faſteſt of any of the large Tim- 
ber Sorts, that may be called Aquatics, and that 
in Woods, Hedges, or ſingly in open Fields, and 
that to a monſtrous Size; for which particular 
Reaſon, the Vale-men diſtinguiſh it by the Name 


of Mpite- wood, though it is of the Nature; and 


much like what they call Dutch Abele, or Arbel, 

and not very different from the Aſpen, or Aſp, 
as having its Leaves on one Side extremely white, 
that, like the Aſp, in a little Wind, tremble and 
quake. 2459; It ſaves the great Expence of Deals, 

and their Carriage from London; for this Wood 
ſurpaſſes all others for white Boards, and making 


Dreſſers, Tables, Cheſts of Drawers, and matty 


other Things very delightful to the Country 
. Houſewife. 3dy, For its Cheapneſs of Six-pence 


a Foot as Home, and therefore eaſily purchaſed 


by the poor Man for building him a Cottage, ſup- 
plying him with Bedſteads, Copboardy Flooring- 
ws 2: boards, 


T TY Mane Uſfulieſs of the PN 
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ing upon; 1 maſt nor 


Aanck of Trouble i in = wha its Boards, 48 tal 
Te moſt Ttringy Sört öf all others, occaſion 
ſoft Nature from-ayevy thin, wa Sap, — to 
the oily, glutinous Property of che b. ir, or Pine- tree, 
whofe'Sap yields Turperitine, Fitch, Tar, and Rod. 
The Sallow. 1 have alſo wrote, in my Firſt 
Part, a large Chapter of this moſt uſeful and pro- 
fitable Tree, becauſe - it pays the: Plaritern 
Hedges and Coppices, in wet and 'dry-Gtonijlds, 
beyond all others whatſoever, as I have thele 
Plainly proved, and which I every Vear experi- 
ence in my ſeveral Sorts of Clays, 1 ms, Chalks, 
and Gravels, Now I have here to add, that-itlis 
beſt cutting an old Sallow late, and a young one 
early; becauſe, if the old one is made too ſooh, 
its Roots will be apt to die; and, if the 5 
one is cut late, it's apt to bleed, or run &ut ſo 
much of its Sap, as to kill, or damage i it. About 
the Year 1721, T planted near forty Poles with 
Beech and T horn: ſets, and, to fence it in, I rama 
dead Hedge along its Outſide; in which I uſed 
ſome Sallow-ftakes, that took Root; and, having 
exchanged a Field with my Neighbour for one of 
his, that joined this, and to lay both Fields into 
one, I had this twenty-year- old Hedge ſtocked, | 
or dug up in September 1741, that grew in a gra- 
velly Loam. Now what I have here to rematk 
s, that the Roots, which grew from the Sallows, 
tan down, by Means of the Stakes, ſo deep, that 
it was three Times more Trouble to take them bp, 
than the Beechen ones; and, though the Beech 
throve, I believe, as well as any ever did, yet the 
.Sallows doubled their — by their quicker 
Growth. The 


enn , wy 
7 y is likewiſe a profirable Aquatic, 
* — 1200 in my Firſt — — 7 
Betwern Sburbm Mill and Harlrmere, I ſaw great 
Numbers of Withies.grow in ſandy, 16amy Barks, 
that were rabſed to four — —— 
that” them, ran up into High — 
? eden er q__— the Withy firſt, 
and che Birch afterwards. Of the Withy there are 
ore than one Sort; obe wil grow in dry Land, o- 
thers in wet. Of che Withy they — 
for drying Malt and Hops, and with its Body and 
Boughs are alſo many very uſeful 9 made for 
the Farmers and other Uſe, being à very Quick 
Grower, and, Ike the Willow and Salle, Yoon 
: oe on 67 eſpecially the Witter Sort, 55 
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_ a its Improvement. AsT bade ists 
but little on this aquatic Plant in my Firſt 
Bock, ſhall enlarge the more on it here. Oſiers 
are of ſeveral Sorts, as the YeHow and Green Oſier; 
Willow and Speckled 'Ofier ; the Hlanders, the 
Perch, the Horſe· gelſter, the H ard- gelſter, the ſeve- 
ral Golſtöns, the Swallow- tail, and Spaniſo Ofiers, 
and ſeveral others; ſome brittle, others more lim- 

ber, and others more hard and tough. Oſiers are 
ſmaller than Sallows, and of leſs Duration, but leaſt 
of all where they have not ſufficient Moiſture, for 
without this they will not thrive. The Oſier differs 
as much from the Sallow, as the Sallow from the 
Withy. There are great Improvements of late 
made by Plantations of Oſier, in ſhallow Waters, 
and where nothing elſe will grow, that are raiſed and 
maintained with little * As thoſe are 0 ”_ 
| everal 


> Weid with Birck | 


abarkche 2 Pede 
at Alion in Ham 


ty Pounds. an Acre — the ugh 8 Ut ge 
E 
of Ofiers may nted at five Feet a · part in well 
Pr repared hollow Earth; of five Feet in Length, at 
five Feet aſunder; which; at three Years: 12 
off to about tyo Feet above Ground in February, 
that they may ſhoot out again in many fine, Twigaor 
| | Shoots, and be fit to be cut the afterwards, 
W Theſe Ofiers may not only be planted for the Profit 
1 of ſelling them to Se othets;- but at 
| the ſame Time made to ſerve as Fences or —.— 
0 againſt the Breach of Waters, which otherway 
| apt to beat againſt, and waſh away che Outſide E 
of Fields, and Grounds, to the great Damage of 
their Owners 3 and for this very Reaſon there are 
| many Plantations made of this uſeful watery Vege- 
| ble. in 2ork/tire and other Places, along the Si 
| of Rivers and Ponds :. But then fuch u. Plantation 
muſt ftand as thick as well can be, and be carefully 
1 kept cut low, for, if the Ofier-ſhoots are admitted 
to grow too long, the Winds and Waves would 
waſft and ſhake them ſo much as to looſen their con- 
* tiguous Earth, and cauſe a Waſte or Waſh of it. 
| In ſuch Plantations many are engaged for many 
1 Miles along Rivers, and if one particular Man. is 
' careleſs of his Oſier Plantation by ſuffering it to de- 
| cay, and thereby letting in the Water to drown or 
damage his own and Neighbours Land; they en- 
deavour to force him — better . by 
preſenting him at the next Seſſions, or other ways, as 
guilty of a great Nuſance. So that by theſe Means 
| there may be they 6 Crops of Ofiers obtained, at 
15 ſame Time ey are a conſtant Security againſt 
| Breaches 


an Account given i by a 5 — i in 
1740, who Was an Owner: of ſuch Plantation. But 
here I muſt remark one great Incon attend 
ing the Oſier Planration in Rivers and Ponds, and 
that is, when their Leaves drop in Autumn, they 
commonly cauſe the Waters to be ſick and faint. 
and very unfit ſor Brewing, as is annually experien- 
ced, even in the great River of Thames, as I ſaid 
before below Kingſton, where the Inhabitants of 
this Town, at this Time of the Year, refuſe to 
make Uſe" of it for this very Reaſon, and prefer 
another Water that comes to them, by a little Ri- 
ver, out of the adjacent Oountry. Now to have 
fertile Plantations of Ofier, Owners muſt careful - 
ly endeavour, to keep up the Earth to their Sides, 
and prevent Horſes, Cows, and Sheep from debark- 
ing and cropping their Twigs in their Infant - ſhoots; 
otherways their Profit will amount to little or no- 
thing: But, if ſuch Plantations are well managed, 

they will pay extremely well for the Uſe of the 
| Basket-maker, Fiſherman, Gardener, Packer, Fruite- 

rer, and many "others ; for which Reaſon, it is a Pity, 
there are not many more Plantations of this moſt ſer- 
viceable Aquatic, that we may not be beholden to 
foreign Countries, who yearly ſend great Quantities 
over to us, for ſupplying our Markets and their 
Pockets. An Oſier is one of the firſt Shooters in 
the Spring-time, affords an early pleaſant Green- 
neſs, and runs into greater Lengths than any other 
in a little Time. On the River Thames between 
Kinpſton, and about Stains, Egham, Windſor, Mai- 
denhead, c. there are ſevera] Ofieries, or Aits and 
Holts, that are planted with the ſmooth, long- 
leaved, green Oſier, whoſe Buds at firſt are red- 
diſh, but after of a yellowiſh Green; a Sort much 
in Eſteem with the Basket-maker. Next are thoſe 
for Gardeners Uſe, as the long-leayed * ſn 
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gverfiowed now and then, will thrive — 1 
well, and laſt thirty or mare Years. Prepare your 65 

Setts a Month or two before Planting, and plan „ 
them about the Beginning of February, When T 
you can float when you will, plant young Sctts ET. 3 
otherways ſtrong Setts that eame ſooner ta Perfec 2 
tion, and — 2 good Shaots or Rods the fn fta 
Tear. An Acre will take up 7 or f, ooo Setts, o 00 
be put in the Ground at near three Feet aſunder. . 
Cut the large Setts cloſe to the Head; but, if theß £ | 
are Foot-ſetts, head them a Foot from the Stem. I; 
If they are let alone three Years, they will be in o 
2 and yield about 140 Bolts. die when Te 
they ſell well, bo they do in plentiful Fruit- yeam, a 
will ferch eighteen Pence a Bolt, Hough them well, 7 
and there is no great Danger of having a good Crop, Ty 
Io this Uſe many marſh and wet y Meadow- 8 
grounds may be applied, where ſuch Lands do not wy 
pay well for Hay or Grazing, by Reaſon of toe 1 
frequent Inundations 3 for this Vegetable is ſuch a = 
watery Native, that it will proſper, even in à Rage fir 
| nated A; where hardly any other _ 1 0 520 
n A P. XII. 9 1 1 
Of Gain great Trees with age pan 
Felling 7 rees, &c. Gro 
N ener make a Pap of the Earth with an 
Water, that the Tree is to be planted in, and che! 
at, or towards the Top, lay Straw, or Fern, be: uf 


Tween a » * of Mould, to Meeri fon | 
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planting great - 


be In the Rainy and little "before the Fe: Fro, 


3 a ſquare, Trench about your Tree, at ſuch 


Bac from the Stem, as you judge ſufficient 

55 for the Root? 1 0 this of a e oy 

ſo as alwa | to, raves fb ,Placing och 
dne, calt in wh * 5 Water as ma 

TH ks Go, cal or at leaſt ſufficiently. wet it, 125 

the Ground be very moiſt. Bs + Thus let it 

0 Ro 2 . hard n do. > bi 9 it firmly 


ferve "of, reezing, 14 * ing Seeks of warm 
Litter i in it, 1 Fs a, cloſ e 1 wg Mould the better 
to the ſtraggling F ibres. But, if the Mould ang 
Tree be over heavy, it may be raiſed by a 257 
angular Crane with a. Pulley, by which ſuch £ 
Trees may be weigbed up and conveyed on 3 
T rundle, or: Slide, to the ls where it is to be 
oy By this may be removed Trees of a 
wonger ul Starure,, without the leaft Hin er ; and 
2 mary i Ls 8 5 Topping. I [ 
its h our common Way in 
Hire, a al. he Places I have bee 
cut off ſo much of the Tree's . as will 115 
it in Proportion to. the Roots that are to nouriſh it. 
Mr. Houghton RT, To tranſp! . an old rer 
was a Proverb for diff cult Enterprize: Yer, 


it is recorded, that. Count Marte, a. T Coma | 
planted. a Große, fear his Palace, in Brafi I, con- 


taining ſix hundred. t Cocoa · trees, of eighty. Year 


Growth, and fifty ect. to the, neateſt Bou h, ths 


he wafted on Floats -and Engines Flv 50 tles, and 
planted them ſo luckily ly, that they Bore: ibundantly 


the firſt Lear. He gives. ſeveral - ether Iaſtances of 5 


ſuch Succeſs, partic arly one, 3005 by: a great Ber- 
. in Devon, Who 2 — "Oaks; as big as 
Cc twelve 


i Herr: 4 
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t, and cauſes 4 Toifter DR 0 0 
than in any oe) The beſt Time of Feng 5 Ju! 
Fob they be gin to decay ; but ſuch, as 375 ei 
decaying, are firſt to be cut down, and then thoſe 
to it; ; but the plain 
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Aftance, bete © cloſeſt, , afpeti- 
Kidd. Trees of 9 0 Sta 
being firſt well wat 


ind Pate 


about 


0 io ch 
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. eave . le Ve ; 1 one 
tt Anti Grow h3 


1 
or. ſomethin 5 Nel, to protect them from the"! 4 


ids, I or oy or fuch, fi he | 


*hrivith 


tis ever a Mite: of a dent 
kid chr Proch N bes Fhere is alſo a ſwel-' 
m a5 T have mnefitighsd in the Chapter of 
and Which. I here repeat, Wich eminent. 

W "diſcovers" itſelf: above the rel of the Stem, al. 
ijnveſted with Batk like” the - reſt; and which 

| frequen y cixeles about the Tres like f „Which 
is- an- infallibl& Sign of . wt ic hſt 

Particulie' . Rave lafgely explaihed, in 1 
ters of the' Out, Brerh, and Ib. The Time for 
tis deſtructive Work, is about the End of April 
(hen the Bark! of the Oak ariſes freely) although” 
Mer” greatly differ: But, without Docht while 


Ax& for they are more obnòxious to Putrefaction 
and the Worm: Wherefore, tis adviſed, before 
a Falf, to make 2 Gaſh to the Pith; that the whole" 
Moiſture may extil; for the Veſſels, that aſcend 


in the Bürk art called the Arteries, and thoſe, that" 


deſcend in "the Trunk or Body, are the Veins, ac - 
cording to Dr. Grew, and Malpighiys, two learn- 
ed Members of the Royal Society. Vet may not 
ſuch a Gafh be made, as to damage the Timber, 
otherways than that of cutting or fawing the Tree 


down at its Bottom 3 which, as it is the common 


Way of Felling a Tree, it will anſwer our Inten- 
tion 50 far. But there need no Streſs be laid on this 
Management, where the Oak is to be ſawed into 
Planks or Boards, and then ſoaked for a Fort- 
night in Water; becauſe this Way is a far great- 


er Security againſt the Worm than the other, 


as of late has been diſcovered, by many repeated 
Experiments, as s well in my own Practice, as m 
ES FM 
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the Trees art oVermoiſt, they are not ſo fit for the 
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W Hargbton s D ſo well as it is Na 
Vans they ſtand; dae, hay Im. 
and then divide the Species in a Note- Book. 
conſider for what Pur 
ful; after this reckon N and the good toge- 
ther, that one may put off the other, without 
picking the Wood, as. Mr. Evelyn has very well 


obſerved in his Sylva. This done, lea the ſeve-: | 


ral Market · prices, as what ſo many Inches ſquare,, 
or long, are worth, or by the HR for the ſeveral, 
Trades and Uſes that they are nece 
ſuppoſe it were an Aſh, to ſeta»part fl e largeſt for. 
the Wheel-wright, and the ſmalleſt for the Cooper, 
and that of. ordinary Scantling for the 23 
and the Bruſh to be made into id-faggots, and 
all others: Or you may mark out ſucl 25,you.in- 
tend to fell; and then begin your Sale about bar 
dlemas. Being now entering with 
men, one of the firſt and principal r the 
ſkilful Diſbranching of the Bole of all uch Arms. 


and Limbs, as may endanger it in the Fall; there- 
fore, in a very great Arm, chop a Nick under it, 


cloſe to. the Bole or Body, and, ſo meeting it with, 
the downright Strokes, it will be ſevered without. 


e In Trees that are called the Male, the 


ood is much harder than the Female. If you! 
deſign a freſh Growing from the Roots, fell 1755 
Tree as cloſe to the Ground as poſſible; be 
the longer the Stick, the better for many Uſes/ 
Some will not cut a Seedling Oak, fo as to have; 
any Thing grow from its Roots, becauſe they fay' 
it produces a reddiſh Wood, not acceptable to the 
Workman; and that the Tree, that grows on the 
Head of its Mother, does ſeldom prove good Tim- 
ber. It is obſerved, that one Foot of Timber, 
near the Root, is worth three farther off; clans 


every Kind is moſt uſe- 


for. Ups As: | 


es, 


: gb 
ter Fell for Fuel, A 6 ce eE the ora 
"lo! than the Cattle will eat in wo; I mean, of 
Broyyſe- Nod; and _—_ that is done, ſet it up an 
End as ſoon as you to preſerve it from rotting- 
But as to the Debarking of Oak in the common. 
' Seaſon, the Method of «Fan it by Peeling 
and the Way of ſetting up, and ſelling che Bark 
to the Tanner, I have copiouſly writ on already. 
Lay up your ſawed Timber very dry in àn airy 
Place out of the Sun, or Wind, and laying along. 
one Piece upon another, interpoſing ſome ſhort 
Blocks, to preſerve them from Mouldineſs, which 
they uſually contract, while they ſweat, and which 
frequently produces a Kind of Fungus, eſpecially if 
there be any ſappy Parts rearing, that were not. 
extracted by Water. 

When you ſubmerge your Timber, Planks, a 
Boards in Water, lay them afterwards upright in | 
the Sun and Wind, ſo as it may ſs ff freely | 
through them, and turn them daily. This done, 
new ſawn Boards will floor better, than many 
Years dry Seaſoning. But, to prevent all poſſibſe 
2 let the Joints for your Floor be ſhot, 
| fitted, and tacked down, only for the firſt Year, 
nailing them' for good the next, for thus they 
will not in the - leaſt ſhrink. Among Wheel- 
 wrights, the 'Water-ſeaſoning (which hinders the 
Exhaling of the alcali Salt in if, cauſing the Hard- 
_ neſs) is of eſpecial Regard. The Venetians, for 
their Arſenal Proviſion, lay their Oak ſome Years 
firſt in Water, while the Turks fell at all Times 
therefore, though they have excellent Oak, it de- 
cays in a ſhort Time, by this only Miſmanage- 
ment. Some commend Burying it in the Earth, 

. in Lacs and there be Seaſonings of the 
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are ſome Exceptions. 


luſty Arm jeins to the Stem, ate as curiouſly veins 
ed, as the Walnut. The more odGrifereus Frets 
are recleoned the more durable; and- 
ſomd Oak may contend with Ae. if pre 


Bn Get in iy "age! late chris 3 
Miſtake. ' Iefdeed, where: 51 


been, through 
rden (like the Fontan): to-roall ir 
dualiy;; fo as to prevent Crackitigy, it" mg) be of 
great Service! to Piles and Pens! burg ben 
Frotible 1 ene r n 


=: h 6 
r Nlare for ur G of Timber. a5 m0 
as well Demi a Lahn lands. Dub © 


dry, hale!- Ground ; for” thols Ties, ; 
whichſtcl leaft; are hardeſt, and longeſt Fear 
Ihe Climate contributes much tꝭ its Qualiey, nd 
the Northern Situation is preferred, altiibug it thet 
t is noted of Ode, the 
the Nnots of an imeterate Tree, juſt Were a 


ver Welke“ 
ſerved" 
conſtandy' wet, or:conſtantly dry- The two Sorts 
of Laths, allowed by — are, one of fiveſ + 
the other of four Feet long. becauſd of the diffe. 
rent Intervals of Rafters : The firſt has un Hun- 
dred to the Bundle, and the laſt an Hundred: and 
twenty; and to be in Breadth one Inch and an half, 
and half an Inch thick; of each of which/Sorts: 
there are three, viz, Heart of Oak, Sapelaths 


and Deal-laths, which alſo differ in Price: - The 


Heart of Oak are fitteſt to be under Tiling, the 
ſecond for Side-walls, the third for Cielings, be- 
cauſe they are ſtreight and even. The different 
Strength of Woods has been proved by breaking 
cant 7 Weights; and, in the e of 

en * 
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upon this moſt frvice- 
aur to perſuade to its Pro- 
; the great Improvements 


We e i god chat) in 4 mars 
Parrot 550 nner, tha where 
has heretofo zh NE, F — moſt common 
and hey ; Fake 93 ws he, Lge 4ſeire> Commons 
afford; — got in dry. It burns very furiouſly 


at once 1505 i: ny it may be truly ſaid, 
tad Be burn the pi Bins of, 4 
Fires, ea is ſo 1 oovetęd, that at 2 
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2 Bills ls e's: 'the 12 ers A 
mn d . 1 
22 | 0g) gron | m 
or ten Feet He or eg they | 
__ theit® N 3 n tainly © { 
Hufbandry; f for "then the dufte wil "become A 
bg a Pe on exeral Occaſions, 0 ply Q 
. a open Peg) 15 "on « qu 10 
imprudently cut all Ot 
[5 ed hi ＋ e d are 11855 an 
0 e ks kithem, but once in o m of 
f ae if ever Year, a at a certain Sealc Br 
Fufficient, according” tc "the wrt: Fr 
leet, or Court-be amn. by which the Furz bas ; ha 
Time to acquire a tall, wick Head, to their great D 
Increaſe and the.Peb ple' Benefit, às it is annually Tu, 
obſerved on Pribeſlen u Common, nr Go G . 50 
In others, as on of Buß Soth n, they are do. 
confined to uſe only Ns Ho ſhort cutting Su 
Bill; for? where any She uſed Ther Bop iy ec 
are ready. to chop up” Ns the ver 85 tha 
the great Deſtrattion”* t IS 7 
With us, ſeveral cut wok Furz in ch. int 
time, and hay it for Grindin "i 13 Bark gre 
is done, in order to 1 5 a Ma e 1 wil 
Horſes, for, by this Method,” It is Toftened'to their wh 
Mouths, Oth rs think Furz fo conſiderable an be 
Improvement to fone poor Sort of Land, that | Mc 
they plant it even 1 Incloſures, and cut it. o Co: 
great Profit once in three Tears; for this . not 
ſome good Ground, will pay ay three "Shiflings an It i 
Acre a Tear; will grow, where hardly arty” Ning 8 rig] 
elſe will, and that in almoſt any Soil whatſo, Ye: 
| ever; without any other Charge chart otkmah- lam 
5 ſhip} as may be ſeen ue St. Margaret, in "= Co 
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= Pariſh, and -in * e Places; notwirh2; 
4 the ſeveral rz-commons;, that lie in the: 

e Parts. Fog urz, indeed, may be cut all the 

; but, when th TH are cut young in the Sum- 
e they will. E as un to prick 
your Eingers; 3 whic 8 toa frequently ok | 
yet is it a moſt etched Piece of Hutandry;'be- | 
caufe they deprive. themſelves of much of the 
Quantity, they atherwiſe would have, had they a 
68. Growth; Which is one Extream : The 
Er is, when they ate Jet to remain to 206 great 


an Age, as ſeven, or more Years 3 for chen they, 
ofich, ie, Where they Had . as, 1 obſerved in my; 
refs through E and; Norfolk; in the Year; 


7 They are 3 ſo Killed by ſevere and long 
Froſts, as was experimentally mga in the very. 
ha Winter and Spring- ſeaſons, 1740, to the 
f Detriment of many poor Families; for this Plant 
ns ſhallow in the round, and therefore ſo ex- 
poſed to this Misfortune, that i it was yery difficult, 
to cut an 25505 Furzen Faggots, the 7 lowing 
7 oe off that great Tract of Land, Bartbam- 
Common. There is a wild Sort of Furz, 
that is ſmall, and grows in Commons; z and there 
is another Sort, called French Furz, that -grows: 
into a large, tall Subſtance. Where the latter 
groys ſingly, and has Air: enoggh. round it, it. 
will run up ten Feet high, in a deep Soil; but, 
where the urface is ſhallow, not. ſo big. If there, 
be a Rock of Stone under a four-inch Staple of. 
Mould, or, if chere be a fed Clay under a thin 
Coat of loamy. Earth, It: will flouriſn 4. but it will, 
not bear the Drip of Trees, for that often kills its; 
It is a common Way in ſome Places, where they 
rightly manage it, to cut one Parcel, at four or-five. 
Years Growth; the next Lear, another of the, 
' fame Age, and ſo on ſucceſſively. malt Horſes, 
| Cows, , or Sheep are wh to e and crop 
its 


I} its 1 1118 
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SO 


els the Beginn 0 „ As id 0 

A. up; which fiafbe knownby its N 8, and 

ea Parting from̃ its 0 0 + Be In 7 
che) put on a Pair of {tr es, and ſtrip 

the Seeds with the. Pichl les N them, w ich 

7 lay on a Blanket or Sheet; and t the Furz-i 4 


by only che Heat of the Sun, will 1. Kal out of 
their Pods or Kids, and then may be 'by 
Sieving, Screening, 3 br eder. The 
Seaſon fer [Swing Fürz- ed is in 7 9 vad. 
caſt; or in ele ved thinly" 5 e Filth, © 
that each Plant may ftand abguf a 
teen Inches aſunder: If: 475 4 
larrowedin with iron ines H a Buſh-ha 
row'; if the ſecond Way, 1551 0 may be made wid 
the chree-whee! Drill or Pulley- 07k . 
GE n Wi at, 


breaſted Plough; or with the erifor 
or Pea-ſtitch Plough, or wit 
covered with 'the Harrow . 
Way is, to raiſe a Bank four Feet hi 
or fix broad; on the Top of Thich. OY ke 
two Drills at a Foot Diſtance, and ſow, 1005 
thinly in the ſame; and, if. it takes well, it . 
make. an admirable profitable and eue Fa ence. 
againſt Men, or Beaſts, for here even Mr. HE 
man muſt ride about to follow his Chace, as” may 
be perceived by that charming Furz-bedlge, n * 
growing on a ſandy, amy Bank, between e. 
mer and Deal, in Rent, which beer the Lg nd 
Graſs in conſtant Safety, much beyond come 
mon Wood-hedges. A fourth and laſt. ay -1 
to pull or dig up young Furz- plants off a * ˖ 
mon; or if you ſplit them off their old Stal 8 
and plant them in a raiſed Bank, as it is makings 
one Row of them twelve or twenty Inches above . 
the other, in the ie Spring, or in Oder, they 0 
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of „ 0 5 SATA -þ 
| ickl grow and fl . 1 rovided 2 5 
; ite Pot them, 791 1 5 the ra the fame 
Earth, as it v i. excellently well performed in a 
y Loa an, Ii pg between Leighton and Mops. 
bur, in 1 be, in the Year 1740. It. if 
u will deftroy 4 1 (which is very 
1 ificult to do) where t be Ground is not too ln 
und Where Trees do hot grow in the ſame, you 
may Hoke U e of a ſtrong 


wit fix, eight ght, or ten Horſ "gd draw. it, and. 1 


cut up and. eradicate moſt, or all of the Furz- 
roots; and, by repeating this Work one or two 
Summers at moſt, you may HS: the Earth of 
them in the cheape if Manner, and thus prepare. it 


for ſowing Gn, or laying it "down for Meadow] 


which to improve, the Roots, with ſome Mould 
over them, may be planted in ſmall Parcels, and 
burnt to make Aſhes, that will, if ſown over the 
Seeds of Cor pi or Graſs, ertilize them, as to 
bring on a peedy, a Growth, Furz is 
very proficible,” when made into Faggots, and 
laid at the Bottom of Corn and Hay Mowſteads, 
becauſe its Prickles will keep off the Hh and 
Breed of Rats and Mice, and thereby preſerve the 
Corn from nt Nane age of Dunes and · from re 
eaten by great Numbers of theſe Vermin, whic 
to the wall Farmer, in ſome Years, prgve ſuch a 
Peſt, as to eat up great Part of his Wheat — 
Oats. Furz $ likewiſe very valu e to N 
for burning Bs and. Lin Weh it will d 
rather better than Wood; 2 tho 
about Gadaeſden make a great Conſurptiori, every 
Year, of this Plant, that employs a conſidęrable 
Number of poor Men i in the Cutting and Selling 


of it, This fe ſerves, . fnowy Seafons, for the 


Cattle to browſe on, for they can come at this, 
when Graſs is covered; at other Times, in froſty 
Weather, they find a Bite under and about the 
Q d 2. Furz, 
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I can fay, that great Part of my Dwelling-houſe 


was burnt down, in the Year 1724, and alfo, 
. three of my Neighbours intirely conſumed, by 
Means of a Spark jumping from a Smith's Anal 


through a Crevice, among ſome Furz. But, as 


my Houſe was fortunately inſured in the 1 


Office, 1 ſuffered the leſs Damage. And now, 


my own Account, I ſhall here add, what js in- 
fred in Mr. Heoaghtaw's Colletion, Bc, 


PER” 


F have read oyer your Collection, No. I. and have 


taken Notice of the Inquiries, but more par- 


ticularly about Meadows, where, among ſeve 


Annoyances, of Meadow or Paſture, you reckon 


Fugxges or Gorſg, which, I muſt confeſs, are, to à 


great many Lands, a very great Annoyance ; but 


every Thing hath two Handles, or we have two 


Hands to take it by, and God made every Thing 


on Gaddeſden- Green; And by woful Experience, 2 


. 


good, if we can but get the right Knack of ung 


it: An Inſtance whereof I will give you, in this 
Plant. A Friend of mine had a very good Mea- - 


dow, of about fix Acres; but on one Side of it 


it 
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it ni hard, ſome of this Sand ran upon the 
Meadow, and "would i in Time, in all Probability, 
have overrun it. For this he was much con- 
cern'd; and when I was there, he aſk'd my Ad- 
8 and, I did adviſe himf{to ſow it with the Seeds 
of French Furzes, which he accordingly did, and 
the Effect was this: It fix*d the Sand, and not 
only ſo, but once in four Years it was cut down, 
a yielded for to burn three Pounds an Acre. I 
muſt confeſs, it was in a Place where Wood was 
ſcarce and dear; but I am forward to believe, it 
would have been of good Advantage, in many o- 
ther Places; and it is poſſible; in the ſandy Lands 
of Norfolk, What I have here related, is a Sto- 
ry I know to be true; but I will alſo make bold 
to put you in Mind of what is ſaid in Syſtems 

_ Agriculture, about this Subject; ; and, becauſe 
it is ſhort, I will- tranſcribe it: Furzes, 
Brambles, Sc. are very neceſſary ow; the Plant- 
ing of dry Banks, where it is difficult to raiſe 
a better Fence and, in thoſe Places, they will 
maintain the Bank againſt any Cattle. Furzes are 
alſo ſown on barren Land, and eſteemed a conſi- 
derable Improvement; the green Tops are good 
for Horſes, the Pricklings thereof being taken a- 
way by Chopping. - Thus far he. Moreover, I 
have a very good Friend in Gloucęſtenſpire, who, 
in ſuch Land that his Neighbours (by Reaſon: of 
a ſtony Ground, with a ſhallow Surface, and a 
Want of Shelter from raging Winds) can get no 
Hedges to grow in, hath brave ones, by ſowing on 
the Out-ſide of them theſe French Furzes, which 
ſhelter them both from Cattle and Winds. We 
may obſerve, that the large French Furzes may be 
killed, by cutting the woody Stalks within half a 
Foot of the Root in Summer-time, for they will 
not then ſpring again, like the ſmall wild Furz, op 
Whins.— T 0 * 1 muſt * once 9 
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tat in«Chaffont Pariſh, be 
_ mer ſham, there grew a common Hed 
; Road, which, being frequently 


their Cattle's eating their Corn and Graſs: This p 


| Trench. and ſet it with 


Ditch, and put therein 


, 
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broke down by Dro- 
vers, proved a great Damage to the Tere ty W . 


a Gentleman, the Landlord, on an Invention; which + 


| was this: Juſt within-fide of the Hedge, 2s cloſe 


as he well could, he 0 ny a ws "Drill; ot 
ants, which quick. 


ly grew up, and fully werde his Deſign. A. 


nother Gentleman having incloſed a Piece of 


Ground, about three Miles from Gaddeſden, ald 
cloſe to Dunftable Downs, Quick-ſetting. it, 


and making a Ditch before it: He nude ittl6 


Holes about a Foot RE on the Brink of the 
Furz-plants, which 
proſpered well, and de Ended his Quick, beſides 
zelding a conſiderable Profit at Cutting-time. But 

> take Notice, that ſuch young Futzen Sets, or 
Plants, can't well be drawn from off a Common, 
becauſe the Ground is too much hardened by the 


Tread of Cattle; therefore, if there be any Woods 
near the Place, it is a Chance but fone grow here, 
and then they may be eaſily pull'd up; becauſe 
ſuch Ground 1 5 — $ looſe 1 


hollow. To ton- 
Elude this long max ths of Furz, Whins; br _ 
I ſhall finiſh with what Mr. Batty Langley ſays, at 

Page 34. in his Book, intituled, % Sure 22 to 


improve Eftates, printed in the Year 1728. When 


we make Fences of Furz, we ſhould make Uſe of 
the French Kind, which riſes much higher than our 
Englih Kind. Furz muſt be ſown in ſhdl 
Drills, upon the Summit of the Banks, very thin- 
ly, at one Foot Diſtance, each Drill from the o- 
ther. Two Drills on a Bank are ſufficient, and, 


— the er. Seedlings come above Ground, 


be kept elear from Weeds, and fin- 


| ge on to.aboxe bus Foot Diſtante in the Rows. 


Every | 


ou IE 
| Seaſon that they are. in b Hollow, which is. long 
ere's no Plant makes a fine Ape 
and beſides, they are an admirabie Coveft fe ame, 
as well as to draw. Plenty of Birds (ſuch as Lin- 
nets, Goldfinches, Sc.) which build: their bn 


therein,” 
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I. Seven different Ways of improving the Oak, with R 


the common Uſe of the Black Cherry. VIII. Of the Hort 
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' LAND, in the chea 
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K beſt elend ene Tink pr 
44 with proper Timber. And thoſe Frui IEP 
whoſe Woods — the moſt profitable * in 
ners, according to the neweſt" Inventions, by lough, 


Harrow, and other Methods moſt approved of : Contathl 


on the ſame. II. The Nature and Improvement of the Beech. 
III. To raiſe a Beech Wood from Seeds and Sets. IV. Tran, 
planting large Beeches. V. To raiſe a Beech Hedge by Sn 
or Sets. .VI. Of the Nature and Improvement of the Elm, 
Witch-Elm, Aſh, l Aſhen. Stems, Standard A, 
Walnut, Black Cherry. VII. Reaſons humbly offered for - 


Bean, or Horn-Beech, Lime-Tree, Horſe Cheſnut, Ma 


Haſel, Fir-Tree, Sycamore, Sallow, Aſp, White-woed, Pops 
lar and Abel, Alder, Withy and Willow, Ofiers, White-k "I 
der, Pear-Tree, Sc. By WILLIAM ELLIS, of 
Little Gaddeſden, near 1. fps in ä $72 The 3 
Third Edition. . 
, Where mio . Jad, ä 

THE MODERN HUS EAN D AN, for 

the Month of M AY : Containing the preſent Vradtice of - 
the Old Virgilian, and the New Drill-Fiaſbandry; it is now 
carried on by” 2 TORR ERs in many Cognties of Eg 
laineſt, and moſt profitable Manner, 
with different Plou . orſe breaks, and ſeveral other Inſtru⸗ 
ments, never bees ubliche, as they s are made [Uſe of in pro- 


per Soils and Seaſons of the Year, The timely Improvement 
df various Sorts of Grains, Fruits, Artificial Graſſes, 2. 
ts x 


and many other Sorts of Vegetables. The'cheap and in 
able Receipt, at laſt expoſed for a general Benefit, being the 
very ſame, that ſaved all thoſe Sheep it was applied to in he. 
great Rot of 1735. The Chilturn and Vale Ways of n 
Ground in this Month. The Making of Butter and G 
as it is done in ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom. The beſt Me- 


thods of deſtroying Weeds in this Month. Of Manures natural 


to each Soil; their Quantity on each Acre of Land; and when 
and how to manage them ; with many other curious * ſer⸗ 
viceable Matters, relating to the Improvement of n 
9 and * | 1 
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